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1 TH 


PREFACE 
The Author introduceth himſelf thus. 


Othing is more diſputed at preſent, 
than who is thebeft Churchman, both 

High and Low Church laying claim to 
it; and therefore it tant be doubted 


* 


ut both will approve my deſign in ſetting this di- 


ſpute in a fair light, c. | 

The diſingenuity of which lies ſo full in my 
way at firſt, I cannot paſs it without Notice, 
becauſe tis not only ſo groſs, but ſo unfor- 
tunate, and even Itupid, that he cou'd not 
think any Mortal Reader in his Senſes would 
believe what he ſays to be true, any more 
than he himſelf did, That he was moved to 
write his Treatiſe from a tender concern, 
alas for Religion, and eſpecially for the 


Church of Exgland; and that the end of it 
8B was 


* 


2 In Anſwer to the PR EFEACE. 
was to be a Pacificatory to reconcile High and 
Low Church, by ſetting things in a fair light 
between them, iz. by ſhewing them that 
pair of hopeful ——< that neither of them 
underſtand what it is they contend for. I know 
but one way by which he can look any thing 
Uke a Proteſtant Reconciler, and that is in- 
deed a very effectual way, by utterly -.remo- 
ving the Cauſe, and taking out of the way the 
bone of Conteation, Religion it ſelf, which 
wou'd indeed extinguiſh all preſent Animoſi- 
ties of that kind, and prevent *em for the 
future to the purpoſe ; tho' I hope in God it 
may preterintentionaly have an effect that way, 
and that both ſides will find it high time to 
agree, when they ſee ſuch kind of Arbitra- 
tors begin to ſtep in. N 
His making ſuch a lame ſhift to ſatisfy the 
World why he writ, and amuſing us with the 
pretence of ſuch an unlikely motive, ſhow's 
it was from other kind of impulſes which he 
thought fit to conceal, tho' he might Cen as 
well have fairly told us, ſince his Book every 
where does it for him. ; 
And for his making ſo Cock-ſure as he does 
of Applauſe and Congratulation from both 
High and Low Church, (ir can't be doubted 
but both will approve my deſign ) one may 
boldlyback theGentleman's Senſe fo far againſt 
his Sincerity, as to ſay, (Tho? the promoting 
of Tryth is declar'd his only deſign) that he 
will receive an Addreſs of Thanks from High 
Church as ſoon as he expected, and that the 
| P of _ High, 2 and all good 
Men to his is no diſappoiatment te 
kim. pelign, | * The 


I Anſwer to the PR EA 3 
The Summ of the Preface amounts to theſe 
two Propoſitions which he pretends to eſtabliſh. 

Firſt, That the Church of England bein 
Eſtabliſh'd by Acts of Parliament, is a per fe 
Creature of the Civil Power, meaning the 
Polity and Diſcipline of it; this we have in ſo 
many words, towards the end of this Firſt 
„ * 

Secondly, That an Independent Power in the 
Clergy, is contrary to, and inconſiſtent with, 
both the Ancient Laws and Civil Conſtitution 
of the Nation, and the preſent Conſtitution 
of both Church and State; and that all the 
Power of the Miniſtry is deriv'd from and 
dependent on the Parliament. 7 

Firſt, Therefore this worthy aſſerter of the 
Church's Rights, and Zealous Son of the 
Church by Law Eſtabliſh'd, gives us this filial 
Account and Character of his Mother the 
Church of England, the beſt and ſoundeſt 
Branch of the Church Catholick, prefer'd by 
himſelf by mature choiſe to all others; That 
ſhe is a Creature neither of God's making, 
nor Chriſt's inſtituting; but devis'd, put to- 
gether, and ſet a going by our Government; 
who as they put up the Religious Stale, ſo 
they are to take the hint, that they have 
right to take it down again when they liſt : 
A verſatile Tool to fright Gulls from infeſting 
the Government, to be dreſt for the purpoſe, 
this way or that, as may beſt ſute the Genius 
of the Age, which he that looks for in Scrip- 
ture, Fathers or Councils, begins his work 
at the wrong end, and runs a great way back 
to no purpoſe, ſince all the Councils this his 

TR | B 2 Church 
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Church need own the Authority of, is that 
of Weſtminſter, whoſe Acts, preferable to 
thoſe of the Apoſtles, are its trueſt Goſpels, 
as the Lawyers Explications of them muſt be 
the beſt Divinity and livelieſt Oracles ; and 
as the Church has heretofore lent the Law the 
Name of Clerk, ſo his Divinity gives the 
Law an opportunity of repaying the Debt, 
by lending it the Name of Church- Lawyers, 
as moſt proper for its Divines. 

This is the firſt Chriſtian Right of the Church 
of England Aſerted, bringing her Nature and 
Original into a fair light, and reſcuing her 
from the Barbarous Character ſhe lay under, 
of being of a Divine Model and Inſtitution. 
That the Church and Religion of England 
is a perfect Creature of the Civil Power, is 
the Idol Notion to which the Author has 
Sacrific'd all his Pains, the Sum and Subſtance 
of what he has to ſay, ſpoke all at once ; and 
becauſe he pretends to clench this Scurrilous 
Character affixt to the Church, with what 
he wou'd have thought a Demonſtrative Rea- 
ſon, (being Eſtabliſh'd by Acts of Parlia- 
ment ) I ſhall therefore 1 
Firſt, Indeavour to ſhow the vanity and 


nullity of his pretended Conſequence; Tis 


Eſtabliſh'd by Acts of Parliament, ergo, the 
perfect Creature of the Civil Power. 

- Secondly, The abſolute falſhood of the 
Scandalous Poſition it ſelf, That the Church of 


England is the Creature of the Civil Power, 


as to her Polity and Diſcipline ; tho? the Au- 
thor makes a broad ſign that he wou'd ſay 
the whole Church is ſo, Doctrine as well as 

| Diſcipline, 
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Diſcipline, and has nothing in her beyond 
Humane Conſtitution, and does ſay ſo, only 
he cures it with an after Salvo of a draw- 
back, of I mean her Polity and Diſcipline ; 
which Limitation allow'd, let us ſee the 
ſtrength of the Conſequence by which he 
proves the Church to be a perfect Creature of 
the Civil Power, which is, becauſe Eſtabliſh'd 
by Acts of Parliament. In ſhowing the vani- 
ty and nullity of which Conſequence, let us 
firſt aſſertain the ſenſe of the terms Polity . 
and Diſcipline, perfect Creature. 

By perfect Creature, I ſuppoſe the Author 
means what the natural import of the words 
is, and what is at other times underſtood by 
them, ſomething whoſe Being was wholly at 
firſt given to it, and which intirely depends 
upon another whoſe Creature it is, by whom 
it was Originally produc'd, without any an- 
tecedent Being of its own, and which the 
ſupport of that which is affirm'd to have 
made, and maintains it, being withdrawn, 
falls of courſe to nothing. This, as far as I 
apprehend, is what is imply'd in the Notion 
of a Creature, at leaſt of that which is 
perfectly ſo. 

By Polity and Diſcipline of the Church, I 


Government of the Church, its Adminiſtra- 
tion, the outward Face, Model, and Body of 
it, all that by which ſhe appears and is viſi- 
ble, and whatever in ſhort is not purely and 
ſpeculatively DoQrinal. 
Now whether the Church of England, mean- 
ing her Polity and Diſcipline, be the perfect 
B 3 Creature 
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Creature of the Civil Power or no, it cer- 
tainly does not appear ſne is ſo by vertue of 
the Author's Conſequence, becauſe ſhe is 
Eſtabliſh'd by Acts of Parliament, a Reaſon 
ſo good, that one may with much more truth 
turn the concluſion quite other way, and ſay, 
That the Churches Polity and Diſcipline are 
Eſtabliſh'd by Acts of Parliament, and there- 
fore are not the perfect Creatures of the Civil 
Power; for if they were never ſo much of 
Divine Inſtitution, What cou'd the Parlia- 
ment do more for *em than Eſtabliſh 'em ? 
And what greater Evidence can they give of 


their thinking them ſo, than their Choice of 


them by Eſtabliſhment ? 

The Acts are rather the Creatures of the 
Churches Polity and Diſcipline, which is at 
leaſt in a great meaſure true; for the Churches 
Polity and Diſcipline were the cauſe of the 
Production of thoſe Acts, for whoſe ſake, and 
upon whoſe account, they were made, which 
gives em their being, and but for which, they 
never had been; take away the Churches Po- 
lity and Diſcipline, and the Acts that Eſtabliſh 
*em ceaſe of courſe ; but take away the Ads, 
(which God forbid the experiment)theChurch- 
es Polity and Diſcipline wou'd I hope not whol- 
Iyfail. The moſt that can be made of Eſtabliſh- 
ing, is to approve, confirm, authorize, enjoyn, 
ſettle ſomething which alreadyis made and pre- 
par d, which are all ſecondary Acts, whoſe force 
goes no farther than backing and ſecuring 
things approv'd of, but by no means reaches the 
primary Production, Creation, or furniſhing out 
eſſentially eitherthe matter or form that _ 7 
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conſiſt of, or any thing ſufficient to make 
what is eſtabliſh'd the Creature of the Eſta. 
bliſhers, or meer Dependents, without other 
Conſiderations took in along with it. 
Eſtabliſhing is no Hinderance indeed, but 
what is eſtabliſh'd may alſo be its Creature, 
and have been before made by the Eſta. 
bliſhers ; but ſtill Eſtabliſhing and Making are 
different Acts, and give diſt inct Ideas; Eſta- 
bliſhing alone, is ſo far from arguing the eſta- 
bliſh'd its Creature, that it very well does the 
contrary, as it ſuppoſes the Thing eſtabliſh'd 


to have been before, unleſs the Creature can 


in order of time preceed its Creator, which 
is indeed the Caſe of the Church of England, 
in reſpe& to the Acts and Civil Powers eſta- 
bliſhing her. 

If the Argument were allow'd to pro- 
ceed, tis eſtabliſh'd by Law or Canon, 
therefore tis this and t'others Creature, not 
only the Churches Polity and Diſcipline, 
but the Creed, Articles, all Divine Truth, the 
Canon of Scripture, nay, the Attributes and 
Being of God himſelf, not accepted, are drawn 
into this Blaſphemous Character, of being 
the perfect Creatures of Humane Power, 
ſince they have been, and are capable of 
being eſtabliſh'd, and fencd round with 
Laws, and ſecur'd by Civil Sanctions, which 
there is but too much Reaſon to do to the 
moſt Sacred of them at preſeat with re- 

ted Vigour. 

Religion had much better ſtand alone up- 


on its own Legs, without the ſupport of 


ſecular Aſſiſtances, if it can purchaſe Pro- 
—— 84 tection 
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tection at no cheaper Rate from the Civil 
Hand, than that of ſubmitting to be thought 
its perfect Creature. 

Tis indeed a fine Title the Author has 
found out for our Parliament, and a much 
more magnificent one than the Pope has 
beſtow'd upon our Crown; for to be Crea» 
tor of the Church's Polity and Diſcipline, far 
exceeds being the Defender of her Faith, 
which I ſhou'd by no Means envy to that 


great Aſſembly, were I ſenſible it coud in 


any good ſenſe be admitted; for far from 
me, are thoughts of wiſhing Religion with- 
drawn, in any of its Parts, out of the Hands 
of the Civil Power, or ſhort'ning Mens O- 
pinion of that Juſt Authority, which God 
and Nature have given it in Religion, or 
not readily aſcribing to it whatever Rights 
of intereſting it ſelf in Religion, and of 
Empire in the Church, the Laws of my 
Country have agreeably to God's Law, 
veſted our Supream Magiſtrate withal. Ve- 


ry great Things may truly be ſaid of the 


Influences which the Supream Power every 
way has upon Religion, and God has made 
his Commiſſion very large, and the leſs 
reaſon to exceed its proper Bounds, and 
the Church of England of all others, is the 
leaſt chargeable with Defect in that Parti- 
cular, but rather with Exceſs, owning the 
Supream Power uncontrolable, and irreſiſti- 
ble, to which, with all the deference of 
grateful Acknowledgment, ſhe ought and 
does ſubmit her ſelf, as that on which next 
under Chriſt ſhe depends, and to whoſe 

Favour 
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Favour and Protect ion, next under Provi- 
dence, ſne owes both the Original and Se- 
curity of her Conſtitution, not only Polity 
and Diſcipline, but Doctrine too; ſhe owns 


the 1 Magiſtrate her Head, in a 
e 


ſound ſenſe, her Guardian, her Nurtfing-Fa- 
ther or Mother, but by no means her Na- 
tural Parent by Generation or Production; 
an Original, that tho' any other worldly thing 
might be proud of, is yet but a ſcandalous 
Parentage for a Church and Religion ; and 
the Author, I believe, cannot produce a 
Parallel Inſtance of any Church Chriſtian, or 
any Religion whatſoever, that ever ſubmit- 
ted to ſuch a Character as this he Com- 
pliments the Church of England withal, or 
had the like put upon it, unleſs by way of 
reproach by its Enemies. Which in truth 
is the Caſe here: For the Papiſts ( not 
conſidering how glad they were to have-their 
Religion eſtabliſh'd by Parliament in Queen 


Mary's Days, and how proud withal their 
Hearts they wou'd be, to- have ſo again 


their Rule of Faith and Opinions approv'd 
of by Parliament, and as if it were not e- 
very where ſo, where their Religion pre- 
vails, to have it ſeconded and ſtrength'ned 
by the Civil Powers) us'd to caſt it, as the 


_ greateſt Reproach they cou'd think of, upon 


our Reformation, That it was eſtabliſn'd by 
Parliament, tranſacted by Negociation there, 
calling our Biſhops Parliamentary Biſhops, 
and the whole Religious Conſtitution, Par- 
liamentary, impoſing the ſame Paralogiſti- 
cal Inference upon us, from its legal Con- 


ſtitution 
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ſtitution, that our Author ( borrowing it 


from them, and taking it up when they 


have laid it down ) does: That by being 
Eſtabliſh'd by Parliament, it was the per- 
fect Creature of the Civil Power: That the 
Legiſlature were its original Authors, Foun- 
ders, Inſtitutors ; but as often as objected, 
ſo often has the ridiculous Calumny been 
rejected with Scorn and Indignation. And 
for a pretended Aſſerter of her Rights after 
all, to take upon him, as in her Name, to 
make a Conceſſion ſhe has always reſented as 
opprobrious, and admit what her Patrons and 
Apologiſts have wip'd off, as the Froth of 
Scandal, flying out of the Mouths of Foam- 
ing Popiſh Prieſts, and Raving jeſuits, ſhows 
him a prevaricating Advocate, that plays 
conſent with a much worſe -— iſt, if he 
do not with the Papiſt, that deſires no 
greater Triumph than what the Author 
allows, That our Church is the perfect 
Creature of 'the Civil Power. As he has 
indeed made their filly Query, Where was 
your Church before Henry Vl? unanſwer- 
able, and whatever notes to prove the 


Church of England a true Church, he has in re- 


ſerve,he has took the moſt eſſectual care he can, 
that fhe ſhall have no Pretence to that which 
is an undiſpenſible one, True Antiquity of 
Diſcipline and Polity, which, as well as 
Doctrine, is requird. A Pleader of our 
Churches Cauſe, ſhou'd at leaſt whilſt ſo do- 
doing, if he thought not fit to anſwer it, 
yet have kept out of ſight a Blot ſo foul 
in her Judgment, and yet ſo falſe, _—__ 
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have expoſed her, by blazoning it in his firſt 
Pages, for fear it ſnou d not be hit upon, and 
maliciouſly confirming it. 
For tis ſecondly, A Falſe and Malicious Po- 
ſition laid down, That the Church of England, 
as to her Polity and Diſcipline, is a perfect 
Creature of the Civil Power. 
Under Polity and Diſcipline 1s compre- 
hended, as has been ſaid, whatever in Chri- 
ſtianity is not meerly Doctrine, whatever 
relates to the Government of the Church, 
her whole external Frame, whatever as a Vi- 
ſible Body ſhe confiſts of, and whatever as 
ſuch She and Her Members are aQted and 
mov'd by. Now whoever ſays, that all this 
is the perfect Creature of the Civil Power, 
in effect ſays the whole Church is ſuch, 
ſince all that we ſee of the Church, all that 
falls under our Senſes, all that is Audible, 
Viſible, and he may as well ſay Doctrine too, 
ſince all that is Practical, in which all regular 
Action, that is the End of Doctrine, is con- 
cluded. The. Viſible Church, according to 
our Article (Article 19.) is a Congregation 
of Faithful Men, in the which the pure Word 
of God is preach'd, and the Sacraments be 
duly adminiſtred, according to Chriſt's Ordi- 
nance, in all thoſe things that are requiſite to 
the ſame. Now the Preaching of the pure 
Word of God, and the Adminiſtration of 
the Sacraments, are both Matters of Polity 
and Diſcipline, and yet the Proſecution of 
'em in all their Requilites, according ta 
Divine Direction, in flat Contradiction to 
Human Device and Inſtitution, is n 
clarꝰ 
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clar'd to be the Eſſential of a Church be- 
ing truly Chriſtian; and if they are the per- 


fect Creatures of the Civil Power, then is 


Chriſtianity it ſelf eſſentially ſueh; nay Diſ- 
cipline is not only by fair Conſtruction of the 
aforeſaid Article, but expreſly added by 


Name, as a Note of the Church, and ad- 
mitted as ſuch, as well by our own, as o- 


ther Proteſtant Churches. (Millet Synop. 
Pap. Notes of the Church.) 

And the Church therefore, whoſe Polity 
and Diſcipline are perfect Creatures of the 
Civil Power, or any Humane Power, errs 
fundamentally, and by the Conſent of the 
whole Catholick Church, according to the 
ſenſe they have of Polity and Diſcipline, 
is no Church, nor true Member of Chriſt's 
Body. And the Author ſhou'd not make 
ſuch very ſlight things of Polity and Diſ- 
Cipline therefore, as to ſay with a toſs'd 
up Noſe as he does, Theſe have made all the 
Contention, as if not worthy Chriſtians 


troubling themſelves about; nay, allowing 


*em to be only what he ſays they are, 


Creatures of the Civil Power, Legal Eſtabliſh- 


ments, yet whilſt fo, he makes em the 
common Objects of every Man's Care and 
Zeal to ſee upheld, as much as their Li- 
berties and Properties, as they are their 
Countries Laws; but much more ſo, as they 
are alſo the Churches Depoſitum; which 
God hath made it the Duty of both the 
Civil and Eccleſiaſtial Power, not to create 
de novo, but preſerve and take care of. 
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Some have divided the Scriptures into 
Doctrine and Diſcipline, as their conſtituent 
Parts; whether the Diviſion be juſt or no, 
matters not, ſince thoſe that leaſt approve 
it, that is all Chriſtian Churches in the World 
allow, that not only the bare Scheme and 
Icnography of Church Polity, but the main 
Body and Subſtance of it, is ſet down in the 


| Scriptures, both as to Matter and Form, 


tho' the Rules being ſtill too general to 
reach all Caſes ; and Univerſal, ſo as not 
particularly to ſuit the different and con- 
trary ſenſe which Mankind have of things, 
in different Ages and Climates, whom the 
ſame Set of Circumſtances can never be en- 
tirely proper for ; therefore a Power of Ac- 
comodation muſt, by the Nature and Reaſon 
of things, be ſuppoſed to be left to Church 
Governours, of this Polity and Diſcipline to 
Times and Perſons, and the Addition of ſuch 


ſubſervient Particularities, as from time to 


time, are found moſt convenient to the Being 
and Nature of the perpetual ſtanding Parts ; 
but then as no Church ever look'd upon, ſo 
none ever call'd the thus Circumſtantiating 
and Fimbriating the general Form of Church 
Government, by the Name of the whole 


Polity and Diſcipline, nor can it with any 
more Propriety of Speech be term'd ſo, than 


the filling up the Vacuities of a Blank Bond, 
by adding Perſons Names and the Year of 
the Lord, can be calld the whole Matter 
and Form of that Inſtrument; or a Picture 


can be call'd the Painter's Boys, who net- 
ther gave Face, Feature, nor Proportion to it, 


but 
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but only fill'd up ſome of the Drapery, ac- 
cording as his Maſter had begun, with Co» 
lours he had mix'd for him. For Church 
Polity; ſo far as 'tis the Work of Humane 
Power, and rightly ſuch, is but the Conti- 
nuation of the main Lines of Divine De- 


ſignation, whoſe Nature it ought to follow, 


and whoſe Name to be call'd by, being no 
farther juſtifiable than tis inſtituted with 
ſtrickt regards to thoſe, a ſuppoſed con- 
ſonance at leaſt on repugnance TO which, ſo 
as to make a conſiſtent Body together, be- 
ing that which makes it lawful and appro- 
vable; but 'tis not left to Men to lay new 
Schemes of Polity, any more than to Coin 
new Articles of Faith ; but only to produce 
the undetermin'd Strokes of the Divine Hand 
home to practice that way which they point, 
and to humour and branch them out into 
Circumſtances moſt advantagiouſly ſuiting 
them. 2 

Thus far all Chriſtian Churches of conſi- 
deration, both Proteſtants and Papiſts, agree 
about Church Polity and Diſcipline, That the 
Ground-work of them, and principal Parts, 
from which the whole ought to have Deno- 


mination, are not Human Creatures, but 


Jure Divino, of God's immediate Inſtitution ; 
.and the Diſputes about them are not, Whe- 
ther they are of Divine Inſtitution or not ? 
but, How far, and which are ſo? (both Pa- 
piſt, Epiſcopal Proteſtant, and Presbyterian, 
each fathering their way of Regimen upon 
Chriſt, or his Apoſtles) and, What Liberties 
are left Men of Supplement and — 
| or 
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for particular application of them to Perſons 


and Things. 


The Church of Rome aſſumes to her ſelf 
exceſſive liberties in this matter, for repre- 
ſenting the Scripture as deficient, not only 
in the acceſſory's, but neceſſary's of Regimen, 
and declaring her Acts and Power, Divine, 
Equal, nay, Superior to Scripture; ſhe im- 
poſes what-ever new Rights and Ceremonies 
ſhe pleaſes, and advances the Authority of 
her Canons and Conſtitutions equal to the 
Writings of the Inſpired Pen-men, as pro- 
ceeding from the Conduct of the ſame Infalli- 
ble Spirit, lodg'd either in her Univerſal 
Church Monarch, or her Councels, ſecure by 
this means in her own account, againſt the 
Scandal of having ſo much of her Polity and 
Diſcipline, as really is fo, thought the per- 
fect Creatures of Human Power, but not in 
the account of others, whoſe great charge 
againſt her is, Her being ſo much as ſhe is of 
mere Human invention, and incumbring too 
much Religion with vain and needleſs Rites 
to little purpoſe, yet too much ſet by; and 
for this cauſe the Church of England has diſ- 
claim'd her Commnnion, but with little rea- 
ſon, and to as little purpoſe, according to our 
Author, if ſhe continues her ſelf to be, what 


ne left the other for being, a Creature, tho” 


not a perfect ove of Human Power, and that 
Power not ſo much as Eccleſiaſtical. 

Our Presbyterian Diſſenters run into the 
contrary extreme to this, allowing nothing 
left to Human Authority, to Eſtabliſh in 
Church Polity and Diſcipline, which down to 

its 
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its minuteſt parts they will needs have Scrip- 
tural, and fancy they find it there, not only 
in general Kules, but in all its particular 
Ctrcumſtances. Diſcipline with them, is ſo 
far from being the perfect Creature of Civil, or 
any Human Power, that *tis all thro' ſacred, 
over which the Civil Magiitrate has no other 
Power then to ſee it duly executed, which 
got 'em there old Diſciplinarian Title, and 
their Controverſies with the Church the ſame 
name; out of whoſe Maxim that nothing 
ought to be Eſtabliſh'd in the Church not 
Commanded in Scripture, have riſen all thoſe 
endleſs diſputes that have ſo harraſt the Church 
and diſtracted this poor Nation. They ac- 
cuſed the Church of England of having here 
and there pieces of Polity and Diſcipline not 
Authorized by Divine Preſcript; but till 


allow'd her ſome, nay, a large mixture in 


them, of what was originally Chriſtian and 
Apoſtolick; but the Articles they charge the 
Conſtitution with, put altogether, do not a- 
mount to half what this kind Aſſerter of her 
Rights here grants 'em for her, that ſhe's a 
per fett Creature of the Civil Power, which 
the moſt Inveterate from T7. C. downward 
have had more Modeſty, or leſs Malice than to 
ſay, much leſs to prove ; and the Author has 
both confirm'd and heighten'd their prejudice 
againſt the Conſtitution, and juſtified them 
more than all their profeſt Patrons, by grant- 
ing not only all, but more than they have 
charg'd her with, to be true of her. 
| Before the Author advanc'd ſuch a daring 
Poſition, as in | the Churches name, he ought 


beyond 
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beyond his own private judgment and feeble 
inference, to have had ſome Authority to 
have ſaid this upon, and have ſhown us that 
the Church of England had either by ſome 
Publick Act own'd and declar'd her ſelf to 
be what he calls her, or ſome of her Mem- 
bers of untainted fidelity, and unqueſtion'd 
judgment, had ſaid as much before him; but 
on the contrary, we find the Church of Eng- 
land inſiſting on her true and pure Antiquity, 
and Glorying in it, appealing to that for the 
vindication of her Conſtitution, and its ma- 
terials; and when (as ſhe often has been) 
accus'd of Novelty, her anſwer to thoſe that 
ſo accuſe her, is, That ſhe owns her ſelf the 
Perfect Creature of none but Chriſt, acknow- 
ledges none for her Authors and Beginners, 
but Chriſt and his Apoſtles, the four Evan- 
geliſts, and four firſt general Councils, and 
the Church of Rome, ſo far as agreeable to 
theſe, and not Superſtitious. 

Beſides her preſent reform'd Conſtitution, 
as the word Reformation it {eH imports, is 
not a Creation or primary Production of 


things, the firſt upſtart, but a Reſtitution and 


Reduction of them to their former eſtate ; 
and our Reformation indeed, conſiſted almoſt 
iatirely in rejection and abolition of what 
was Superfluous, and in re-admiſſion and ap- 
probation of what already had obtain'd, but 


| ſcarce at all in ſetting on foot, de novo, or 


forming new Creatures. . 
The Church of England indeed cuts the 


middle way between the licentiouſneſs of 


Popery, and the rigour of Puritaniſme, in 
| C Polity 


8 
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Polity and Diſcipline, ſhe neither grants eve- 
ry thing, nor yet leaves any thing to Men to 
be Authors of in the? management of Religion, 
as appears by her Declaration in her Twentieth 
Article, which is, That the Church hath Power 
to decree Rites and Ceremonies, which comes 
far ſhort of the inſtituting all Polity and Diſci- 
pline; for Rites and Ceremonies riſe but at 
moſt to be the inferior parts of Polity and 
Diſcipline, the Circumſtances that attend 
them as the Shadow does the Snbſtance, but 
are not the whole things themſelves, are but 
as the Trimming to the Suit, and the Limi- 
tation of the Churches Power to the deter- 
mination of theſe as the utmoſt of what's 
left to her, ſuppoſes the reſt out of her 
Power, and ſhows her ſence of its being of 
a Superior and Divine Original; yet e- 
ven in the exerciſe of this Power which ſhe 
declares belonging to her, ſhe has proceeded 
with that Caution and Modeſty, that very 
few of thoſe indifferent mutable parts of 
her Polity and Diſcipline, and thoſe Rites 
and Ceremonies which ſhe has made choice of 
to maintain, order and cloath God's Worſhip 
withal, can be called Creatures of her own 
or her Reformers, being moſt of them of 
Primitive and Venerable Antiquity, ſuch as 
had attended the Chriſtiaa Religion down 
from its firſt Centuries ; and where any thing 
1s proper to her, and purely what the Author 
ſays of the whole, a Creature of her own; 
of which ſort is nothing ſhe inſiſts on as ne- 
ceſlary or eſſential to her Conſtitution, ſuch 
as ſome of the inferior Articulations of E- 

piſcopacy, 
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piſcopacy, to make it more natural to her 
Members by atteinpering it to the form of 
the Civil Goverament, and to make the 
Church ſhut more cloſely in with the State, 
which is obſerv'd to be common to her with 
all Churches, to take into their Regimen 
ſome of the Air of the Commonwealth they 
are included in, and aſſimilate themſelves 
even inſenſibly to its humour; and the Au- 
thors Poſition therefore, That the Church of 
England, meaning her Polity and Diſcipline, 


being Eſtabliſh'd by Acts of Parliament, for 
that or any other reaſon is a Perfect Creature 


of the Civil Power, is utterly and ſcanda- 
louſly falſe, neither agreable to truth nor 
the Eſtabliſhments ſenſe, nor that of any 
Chriſtian Church, nor even to that of her 
greateſt and moſt profeſt Enemies, who allow 
her a fairer Character; but is to all appear- 
ance a deſign'd Reproach to expoſe the Con- 
ſtitution to the irriſion of her Enemies, the 
Scoffs of. Atheiſts, to raiſe the Vulgar Indig- 
nation againſt it and its Miniſters, whom he 
well knows the apprehenſion of a Religion 
coming immediately from God, only awes in- 
to Cordial Veneration and Obſervance ; ſo 
that Authors of falſe Religions have found 
it neceſſary to diſſemble their Inſtitutions be- 
ing their Creatures, when they were moſt ſo, 
and Counterfeit a Divine Original, the trick 
he gives us tounderſtand has been play d with 
the Church of England by the Clergy, in what 
relates eſpecially to themſelves, till he has 
now at laſt pull'd off the Diſguiſe, ſtript her 
of her Counterfeit Divinity, and ſhow'd her 
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openly to the People no better than what ſne 
is, and inſtead of fetching her down by a2 
long and ſhining Pedigree drawn thro' Ages, 
back to the Primitive Church, by the Apoſtles 
to Chriſt, from Heaven, which one might 
have expected from an Aſſerter of her Rights, 
has pronounced her an Earth-born Creature 
of a Century or two ſtanding, no better than 
i a by-blow of Chriſtianity,that came abroad in 
| the Liberties of Weſtminſter ; and if ruining. 
| her Character, and deſtroying her very Being 
as a true Church, be Aſſerting her Rights, 
the Author has eſſectually done it. | 
Let us try laſtly the Truth of the Au- 
thor's Aſſertion inductively, againſt the chief 
parts of the Churches Polity and Diſcipline, 
which are Three, the Sacraments, Epiſcopa- 
cy, and Liturgy. 

Firſt, For the Sacraments which come with- 
in the Author's terms of Polity and Diſci- 
pline, and are therefore pronounc'd perfect 
Creatures of the Civil Power. | 

x That they had not their Inſtitution firſt 
from the Civil Power, the Author I ſuppoſe 
will not ſay, But do they depend on that 
Power, in any of their Conſtituent Cauſes ? 
That is, either in their Matter or Form, or 
inſtrumental Cauſe, or their Uſe? All which 
eſſential requiſites of their Conſtitution, if 
they are perfect Creatures of the Civil Power, 
ought to be deriv'd to *em from that Power, 
at leaſt one or more of them ; for that wou'd 
bring the Civil Power into Copartnerſhip of 
Creation with Chriſt, if without that Power 
the Church had not committed to her all - 
W things 
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things neceſſary to their Production and Ad- 
miniſtration. 

, Firſt, As to their Matter, Water, Bread, 
and Wine, the Author I preſume will grant 
them to be intirely God's Creatures, and not 


the Civil Powers, either as to their Nature, or 


Sacramental Being from Inſtitution. 

And I hope will do the like favour to the 
forms of Conſecration and Inſtitntion, which 
gives the matter its Sacramental Nature, 
when other things are rightly diſpos'd and 
apply'd, and ſay, he believes them to be only 
Chriſt's ; and for the Prayers and Rites, they 
are Circumſtances only added along with the 
words of Inſtitution and Conſecration, in the 
order of Adminiſtration appointed by our 
Church, not of neceſſity, as if the being or 
vertue of the Sacraments conſiſted in them; 
but without which they might be perfect Sa- 
craments, and truly Adminiſter'd, being on- 
ly added to make the Action more ſolemn, 
and as incentives of Devotion, proper for- 
malities of Acceſs and Receſs, and that the 
holyeſt Myſteries of our Religioa might not 
ſtand ſo naked and bare, as to be rudely ruſh'd 
in upon, either without previous Cautions of 
Introduction, nor Men abruptly go off from 
them after the receipt of the greateſt Pledges 
of the Divine Love, and Seals of their Re- 
demption, without the decency of Thankful 
Acknowledgment ere they retire. | 

Yet even thoſe Acceſſaries, whether they 
be Rites and Ceremonies. which the Church 
confeſſes to have had their Beginning from 
Man indeed ; but 2 Men long ago, * 
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ſhe did not deviſe but only retains, and are 
no farther her Creatures, then not Aboliſh- 
ing makes them ſuch ; or whether Forms of 
Prayer and Devotion, they are either verbally 


taken from Scripture, preſidented by Scrip- 


ture, or recommended by uſe of the Primi- 


tive Church upoa like occaſions, little being 


the Compoſition of our Reformers. 


Another thing upon which the Sacraments 


depend, is their Inſtrumental Cauſe, or Per- 
ſons duly Authoriz'd to Adminiſter them, by 
applying the forms to the matter, and per- 
forming ſuch Action as is neceſlary for their 
Production and Adminiſtration, this Autho- 
rization is the effect of Ordination, which I 
ſhall here ſo far only ſpeak of as it reſpects the 
Sacraments, and ſhow that it cannot depend 
upon the Civil Power; it is by vertue of 
this Inſtrumental Cauſe, that the Author 
woud draw in the Sacraments to be Creatures 
of the Civil Power, and admitting that the 
Authority by which Miniſters apply the Forms 
to the Elements, and whereby they conſti- 
tute and diſpence them, are derived from the 
State, then indeed does allo follow that abo- 
minable Concluſion, That the Sacraments are 
indeed, as the Author ſays, the Creatures and 
Creation of the Civil Power, tho' not per- 
fectly fo, becauſe the Civil Power has lodged 
in its hands one of their Cauſes, and ſuch a 
Negative without which they can no more be, 
then without their form or matter: But then 
there follows at the ſame time alſo this incon- 
ſiſtency, that the Churches definition of a 
S1crament, common to her with all Churches, 

Eſtabliſh'd 
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Fitabliſh'd alſo by Law, and confirmed by the 
ſame Civil Power, is falſe and erroneous, to 
wit, That the Sacraments were ordained of 
Chriſt himſelf, ſince it ſhou'd be by Chriſt and 
the Parliament at leaſt; for to be ordained by 
Chriſt, can ſignify no leſs than that Chriſt is 
the Author of all that's neceſſary to their be- 
ing Sacraments, which is not true, unleſs 
Chriſt, as he inſtituted the matter and form, 
order'd alſo Inſtruments to make the Appli- 
cation, and Commiſſion'd or Commanded 
ſome or other whoſe buſineſs and duty it be- 
came, to put his Preſcripts in Execution, by 
the addition of neceſſary Action; otherwiſe 
the form and matter might never have 


effectually come together, becauſe Sacraments 


not having a Phyſical being or vertue, ſuch 
as ariſes from the qualities or habitudes of 
the matter, form, or action conſtituting. 
them, but what is wholly from Inſtitution, 
and Divine Commiſſion, therefore an acci. 
dental meeting of all their cauſes cannot pra- 
duce them, nor a deſigned one neither, unleſs 
in that way, and by thoſe Inſtruments brought 
together, to which their inſtitutor who has 
made them not neceſſarily follow from their 
cauſes, has limited them, and Men might 
with equal proſpect of ſucceſs make uſe of 


ſome of the inconſiderable natural means 


our Saviour ſometimes made ufe of to work 
his Miracles, in hope the like ſtrange effects 
would follow, as pretend to the Confection 
or Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, whoſe 
effects are as much above their apparent cau- 
ſes, had not beſides the inſtitution of the mat- 
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ter and form, a-do this, and a- go and Bap- 
tize, been added as ſpecial Commiſſions ; up- 
on which Commiſſions hangs all mens aſſu- 
rance, that they either have Sacraments; or 
that thoſe Sacraments have thoſe effects which 
are proper to them. N 

That the Sacraments have more in them 
than the ſimple Acts or their natural Cauſes 
amount to, is the Doctrine of the Church of 
England by Law Eſtabliſh'd, confirm'd by Act 
of Parliament, the definition ſettled by the 
Civil Power in the Catechiſm of a Sacra- 
ment being, that their is an inward and ſpiri- 
tual Grace given to us, and convey'd by the 
outward and vilible ſigns ; now this Commu- 
nication of Grace being a ſupernatural effect, 
and baving no connexion with its cauſes, it 
follows, that the Sacraments are ſtanding Mi- 
racles, and as true ones as any Chriſt wrought; 
and the reaſon why the Church continues todo 
theſe and no other, why, for inſtance, Chriſti- 
ans do not as well make Clay of Spittle to an- 
. noint Eyes for Blindneſs, or put their Fingers 
in Deaf Ears, and cry Ephatha, as convey 
Grace by the Sprinkling of Water, or the 
recieving Bread and Wine, is, that Chriſt 
has Commanded theſe to be done and conti- 
nued, and not thoſe ; without which Com- 


mand one might as well be attempted as the 


other, ſo that tis a ſpecial Divine Commiſſion 
from Chriſt only by which the Church has 
Tight to the Sacraments; now this Commiſſion 
muft be a power that Men naturally have not, 
and therefore independent on all Civil or 
Human Aythority whatever, who can no 

more 
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more Commiſſion Men to Adminiſter the Sa- 
craments, than to raiſe the Dead, or forgive 
Sins; and *tisalſo manifeſt, that there can be 


no true Sacraments, unleſs adminiſter'd by 


thoſe that have a fair title to do what they 
do by vertue of Chriſt's Commiſſion ; and 
ſuppoſing therefore the Chriſtian Clergy (as 
has been the receiv'd ſence of the Church) 
to be the Perſons Commiſſion'd by Chriſt to 
this Work, it is juſtly admitted as a good 
conſequence upon it, That were there is no 
lawful Miniſtry, there can be no true Sacra» 
ments, tho' they are Adminiſtred rightly 
both as to matter and form, and by Perſons 
furniſh'd with all the Authority for the work 
that Civil Power can give them, becauſe of 
the failure of Divine Commiſſion in the In- 
ſtrument, without which 'tis impoſſible for 
Human Power to warrant the Production of a 
Supernatural effect. 
_ Chriſt's Commiſſion being therefore inde- 
ſpenſably requiſite to the performance of Sa- 
cramentary Actions, nothing elſe being capa- 
ble of bearing a Man out, either ſo as to ex- 
cuſe thoſe who, without ſuch Commiſſion, ſnou'd 
attempt thoſe Actions, from Blaſphemous Pre- 
ſumption, or create in thoſe to whom they ap. 
ply them, any rational hope that they ſhou'd 
ve the ſupernatural effects that are annex'd 
to them ; and allowing therefore the utmoſt 
that can be allow'd, That the Miniſtry have 
no Power to Adminiſter the Sacraments but 
what's derived to them from the Civil Power, 
yet ſtill, neither the Sacraments. nor their 
Adminiſtration can be Creatures of that 


Power, 
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Power, but of Chriſt, by vertue of whoſe Com- 
miſſion they muſt act, to which Commiſſion 
it will be no eaſy matter I believe for the 
Civil Power to make out any tolerable Title, 
or ſhow which way it comes to be included in 
it, which Eraftus himſelf was ſo ſenſible of, 
that he found himſelf neceſſitated to allow the 
Miniſtry, Jure divino, 

The Civil Power, as ſuch, cannot have any 
Title to Chriſt's Commiſſion ; for Civil Ma- 
giſtrates, as ſuch, are no Chriſtians, and *tis 
abſur'd to imagine, that Sacraments being 


Eſſential to the being of his Church, Chriſt 


ſhou'd not think her worthy to have the 
care of them truſted to her within her ſelf, 
but commit them to a Foreign Society, and 
leave his Church precariouſly to borrow 
from the State thoſe Powers without which 
her Body muſt be diſſolved ; the power of 


admitting Members by Baptiſm, and giving 


them their Spiritual meat in due Seaſon 
by the Lord's Supper a right to do both, 
which within her ſelf from Chriſt, indepen- 
dent of the Civil Power, if the Chriſti- 
an Church have not, this worth; Aſler. 
ter might have ſaved himſelf the trouble 
of obliging her by aſſerting any other 
Rights ſhe may have, for what other Rights 
can a Body Natural or Politick have, 
that has not what is the foundation of 
all Rights, aright to be, and to do the 
conſequent Acts by which being is ſupported. 
Is it likely Chriſt ſnou'd leave the Keys of 


his Kingdom in their Hands, who have no 


Right to go in themſelves? Or leave his 
| Family 
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Family to ſtand to the allowance which a 
Heathen, or unbelieving Magiſtrate, ſnou'd 
from time to time pleaſe to order to be diſ- 
penced, in whom it ſhou'd lye to ſtop or open 
the Conduits of Grace ? This would be ma- 
king Cain Abel's Keeper, delivering Sarah to 
Hagar, and ſubjecting the Free-woman to 
the Bond-woman. And tho' it be allow'd, 
that Chriſt did not Officer his Church him- 
ſelf, *tis a barbarous Thought, that he turn'd 
it over to Foreign Powers to do it, and left 
not Chriſtians among em the Liberty of cre- 
ating their own Officers. 

In the Church therefore, we are to look 
for all Power neceſſary for the Being of the 
Church; of which ſort is the Power of Ad- 
miniſtring the Sacraments. 

The Perſons immediatly Commiſſion'd by 
Chriſt at firſt to adminiſter his Sacraments, 
were the Apoſtles, that their Commiſſion 
was not perſonal, but perpetual, muſt be 
granted by thoſe that allow the Church any 
Sacraments, becauſe they have been ever 
ſince, and are continued by vertue of the 
ſame Authority and Command which Chriſt 
then gave, and never ſince repealed. 

The Apoſtles were either thus Commiſſion d 
by Chriſt as proper Officers, or as the whole 
Church repreſentative; if as proper Officers, 
who ſucceſſively were to convey to others the 
Power Chriſt gave them for the Uſe of his 
Church, excluſively to all other Chriſtians, 
which has been the conſtant ſenſe of the 
Church, then none but the Clergy have any 
appearance of Claim to that Commiſſion, as 

being 
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being the only pretended Succeſſors of the 
firſt Truſtees, and whoſe Title, whatever in- 
terruptions of its ſucceſſional Conveyance 
may be pretended, muſt, if the Church have 
any Sacraments, be ſtuck to as the beſt, there 
being no other; and whoever the Apoſtles 
repreſented, when Chriſt Commiſſion'd them 
to diſpence his Sacraments, and St, Peter, 
when Chriſt gave him the Power of the 
Keys, tis of all others moſt unlikely, that it 
was the ſecular Magiſtrate, whom we never 
knd once named upon the Lift of Church- 
| Officers, and whom they or he was no more 
| like, then he was the Modern Pope of Rome ; 
and by what Revolutions it ſhou'd come to 
| the Civil Powers Hands, or paſs from its 
| firſt Grantees to the State, ſo as to deſcend 
to the Miniſtry from them, is an unaccount- 
able Myſtery. It muſt either be by forfeiture, 
expiration of Term, or the firſt Truſt ſome 
way vacated, or the firſt Commiſſion revoked 
and a new one iſſued out, or ſome ſuch ex- 
traordinary way, tho” never yet heard of, 
that only can givea colour of right to any in 
another Line of Succeſſion than from the 
| Apoſtles; and the Commiſſion of admini- 
| ſtring the Sacraments, could not therefore 
he granted to the Apoſtles as Church- 
Officers, but as the whole Church repre- 
ſentative, if the Civil Powers are now next 
"FF under Chriſt the Fountains of that Admini- 
| ſtration, and theClergy derive it thence. 
For indeed, if Chriſt Commiſſion'd the 
Apoſtles, as they were the Church repre- 
ſentative, to adminiſter his Sacraments, then 3 
. every £ 
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every Member of the Church is equally im- 
power'd and concern'd, as common Truſtees 
of the Depoſtum, either to adminiſter them 
themſelves, or, for publick order ſake, to 
appoint thoſe that ſhould do ſo for them and 
the whole Body, and ſo every Magiſtrate, as 
he is a Chriſtian, comes in for his Share in 
the common Right, and by the Concorpo- 
ration of the Two Societies, and letting the 
Church into the State, the Chief Powers may 
be ſuppoſed intitled to a farther Intereſt in 
Church Afﬀairs, even beyond the common 
Supremacy, which depends not on Religion, 
as by tacite conſent (for expreſs Contract there 
can none be pretended) the Magiſtracy have 
lodg'd in them the Rights of the whole So- 
ciety, and by the Nature and Deſign of Go- 
vernment may exerciſe for the People, and in 
their Names, what, tho every ſingle Member 
has a right to do tor himſelf, yet for large 
Bodies becomes inconvenient, or inpractica- 
ble to be ſo done; and *tis but reaſonable to 
think, that if Chriſt lodg'd in the whole 
Church the Power of adminiſt'ring his Sa- 


craments, or impowering others to admini- 
ſter them, that he alſo conſented and deſign'd 


that the exerciſe of that Power ſhould de- 
volve to thoſe Governours to whom Soci- 
eties, in parallel Caſes referr'd themſelves, 
when the ſnumerouſneſs of the Members of 
any Church made it otherwiſe inconvenient ; 


for otherwiſe, tho Chriſt did make every 
Chriſtian ſo far a Prieſt, as to have right to 


adminiſter the Sacraments, by commiſſioning 


the 
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the Sacraments, tho' they might be call'd the 
Churche's Creatures, as their Adminiſtration 
depends on their Deputation, yet they cou'd 
not be call'd the Civil Power's. 

Againſt this new Notion of Chriſt lodging 
the Power of adminiſtring bis Sacraments e. 
qually in the Body of his Church, letting the 
uſual Arguments alone, I ſhall only ſay, that 
*tis contrary to the Notion and Nature of a 
Commiſſion, which implies a particular and 


extraordinary Power given to ſome beyond 


others, in the ſame Society; and for the 
Head of a Society to commiſſion all its Mem- 
bers to officiate for themſelves, and each o- 


ther, the ſame things, and tojgive them all a 


Power, which in the foreſeen Progreſs of 
that Society they neither each would be ca- 
pable of perſonally exerciſing, nor yet of 
making a Deputation to others but by Re- 
preſentatives; and that Chriſt ſhou'd leave 
the Care of his Sacraments and Power over 


them, with thoſe that could neither uſe it 


themſelves, nor depute others immediately 
to uſe it for them, looks not very like the In- 
ſtitution of the Author of Order, and is 
much leſs agreeable to that Character of 
Faithfulneſs in all his Houſe beyond Moſes, 
which is given to Chrilt. | 

A Third cauſe of the Sacraments is their 
Uſe, for tis the declared Doctrine of ours, 
with other Proteſtant Churches, that the 
Sacraments have no Being but in their Uſe, 
and thoſe therefore that can hinder their 


uſe, can deſtroy their Being, to whoſe. 


Indulgence they therefore owe it, and whoſe 
| Creatures 
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Creatures they are; but tho' the Civil 


Powers interdict, or Incouragement on the 


other Hand, may influence the Publick Uſe 


of the Sacraments as to more or leſs, yet none 
can affirm that the Prohibitions of all the 
Civil Powers on Earth, either de Jure ought 
to, or de Facto can, ſtop the Adminiſtration 
of them, ſince it has been a tried Caſe too 
long, and too often. 

So that the Sacraments, in none of their 
conſtituent cauſes, depend on the Civil 
Power, and the Author's repreſenting them 
its Creatures, is falſe and ſcandalous, ſince 
nothing but a Divine Commiſſion, which 
ſome or other muſt have, can bear out the 
Adminiſtrators of them; which Divine Com- 
miſſion the Author begrudging the Clergy, as 


too ſingular an Honour and Advantage for 
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them to enjoy, whilſt he lodges it inherently 
in all Church- Members, he no ways mends 
the matter, but gives them ſtill the ſame 
Power he ſo induſtriouſly won'd prevent 
their having; and by granting every Chri- 
ſtian the ſame Divine Right he declaims a- 
gainſt as ſo intolerable in ſome, whilſt he is 
ruining a few Prieſts, makes every Body fo, 
unfortunately multiplying the Objects of 
his own Averſion, and ſo makes the Mini- 
{try the Civil Power's, Deputies, that that 
Power is firſt theirs. | 

If Magiſtrates, as ſuch, that is, not being 
Chriſtians, have the Miniſterial Power de- 
pending on them, then all Chriſtians are ſo 
far from being Prieſts, that none are ſo. 
And theſe Two marvellous Paradoxes are 


eſtabliſh'd, 
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eſtabliſh'd, That Chriſt's immediate Mini- 
ſters, as ſuch, are no Chriſtians ; and Chri- 
ſtians, as ſach, cannot be Chriſt's immediate 
Miniſters. on Oh 
The Second Branch of the Church of Eng» 
land's Polity and Diſcipline, which is its 
Pillar and Ground-Work, is Epiſcopacy, 
with its Subſerviences, as Branches iſſuing 
from this maia Trunk, upon which let us 
try the Truth of the Anthor's affirming it 
the perfect Creature of the Civil Power. 
Epiſcopacy, by its greateſt Enemies, is 
allow'd to be no Upſtart; tigxowos, or 
Biſhop, is a Name given in Scripture, and 
to call therefore Church Governours fo, is 
warranted by Divine Authority ; and Epiſco- 
pacy, ſince ſomething is meant by it of one 
ſort or agother, therefore is of Divine In- 
ſtitution, and the diſputes about Epiſcopacy 
are not ſo much whether tis by Divine Right 
or no, for that *tis impoſlible to deny, as which 
is the true Epiſcopacy, and whether our Biſhops 
are the ſame kind of Officers, or ſuch as are 
there meant. e Thy 
Thoſe who argue from the natural force of 
the Word, as it ſignifies an Inſpector or 
Overſeer, in which 'tis applied in Scripture 
in common to Presbyters, and other Church 
Officers, and wou'd not for that reaſon have 
it a Word of diſt inct Office and Dignity, but 
a common Name of Church Authority, and 
upon that ſcore reject it in that ſenſe of Emi- 
nence of Order and Office, that we, and the 
reſt of Chriſtendom, admit it in, do cer- 
tainly make a moſt deſperate advance upon 


ſlippery 
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flippery Ground, in that they charge the 
whole Chriſtian World againſt the molt 
autoritative Evidence of Fathers, Councels 
and Eccleſiaſtical Writers, through, at leaſt, 
Fourteen of its Seventeen Centuries, with 
ignorance in Notion, and Error in Practice, 
upon this ſingle uncertain Dependance: 
That becaute the Word Biſhop is applied 
in Scripture to Presbyters, in a looſer ſenſe, 
that therefore it was not alſo in a limited 
and reſtrained one, appropriate, by way of 
excellence, to a particular Prelate Order of 
Presbyters, eſpecially ſince 'tis ſo uſual for 
Words of a general Signification to have be- 
ſides, by appropriation to ſome one Species, 
a particular meaning, of which they have 
ſo home an Example in the Word Presbyter z 
which, tho in its natural ſenſe it is a Word 
3 of Age, yet, by the ſame kind of Limitation, 
1 28 that of the Word Biſhop, 18 applied to dec 
b note an Order and Office in the Church ; and 
by the ſame Reaſon, by which they argue 
| 1 each Presbyter to be a Biſhop, they are 
. - oblig'd to allow every aged Chriſtian to be 
2 presbyter. 
But whoever diſputes the Divine Right of I 
Epiſcopacy, the Author, and every Man elſe 
that declares himſelf a Member of the Church 
Yi of England, and is unfeignedly ſo, cannot do 
5 if he owns himſelf concluded by the 
x — Eſtabliſhment, whoſe known Characte- 
riſtick and profeſt Doctrine, Epiſcopacy be- 
ing Jure Divino, is; for the proof of which, 
| I refer my ſelf, Firſt, to the Collect for Ember 
q Week confir d over and over by Parliament, 
| D as 
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as follows : Almighty God, the Giver of all good 
Gifts, who of thy Divine Providence haſt ap- 
pointed divers Orders in the Church, &c. Here, 
by the Eſtabliſhment of that Civil Power, 
whoſe Creature the Author would make the 
Church of England, tis in moſt ſolemn ad- 
dreſs to God declar'd, that divers Orders or 
Degrees of Officers in the Church are Jure 
Divino, of God's appointment, and conſe- 
quently that the Biſhops and Paſtors of the 
Church of England are Jure Divino, and of 
God's appointment in her Governors Eyes; 
unleſs we ſhould imagin that our Legiſlature, 
whilſt they acknowledge divers Orders of 
Miniſters in the Church of Divine Inſtitution, 
made choice of none of them for them- 


ſelves, but conſt itued others of Humane, ra- 
ther than thoſe Divine ones, and deſignedly 
created other kind of Biſhops and Paſtors of 


their own, different from thoſe they declare 
of Chriſt or his Apoſtles inſtitution. 


Seconaly, To the Preface to Ordination, 


That puts the Civil Power's ſenſe of the Di- 
vine Right and Inſtitution of the Clergy of 
the Church of England beyond all doubt. The 
Words are theſe: That it is evident unto all 
Men reading the Holy Scripture and Ancient 
Authors, that from the Apoſtles time there have 
been theſe Orders of Miniſters in the Chriſtian 
Church, Biſhops, Paſtors, and Deacons, &c. 
and therefore to the Intent that theſe Orders 
may be continued,and reverently us'd and eſteem d 
in the Church of England, no Man, &c. Here 


firſt, tis declar'd by Authority of the Civil 


Power, that it is not only true, but a 1 
an 
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and undeniable Truth, that there are ſeveral 
Ranks of Church-Officers (tis evident to all 

Men.) Secondly, That thoſe Officers have 
continued from the Apoſtles time, and that 
they are of Scriptural or Divine Inſtitution, 
ſince the Scripture is appeal'd to as clear 
Evidence for them (tis evident to all Men 
reading Scripture.) Thirdly, Their perpetual 
Succeſſion is aſſerted, (there have been from the 


Adoſtles time.) And Fourth'y, All claim and 
Pretence is as it were induſtriouſly renounced 
to their being Creatures of the Eſtabliſnment, 


that declares em the very Orders Chriſt or 
his Apoſtles at firſt inſtituted; and that the 
Interpoſition of the Civil Authority, is not 
any thing of a Creation, but Cout inuation 
only (to the End they may be continued, and 
reverently eſteem'd in the Church of England.) 


Thoſe who leſs favour Epiſcopacy, tho' 


4 they will not allow it to be of Divine Right, 


yet acknowledge it to be of Apoſtolick, 


3 which I mention, becauſe the Author Sports 


himſelf with the Convocation, for adding 


f Divine to Apoſtolick, (Page 53.) the di- 


ſtinction is Crotius's (Grot. de imp. ſum. pot.) 
who himſelf allows Epiſcopacy to be by 
Apoſtolick, but not by Divine Right; nay, 
apoſtolically inſtituted and divinely approv'd, 
and yet not Jure Divino, tho' as near it as 
nothing can be more; but bis nicety is, that 
Quic quid probatur non Statim ſtatuit ur, which 
is certainly true enough, tho in its Appli- 
cation to Epiſcopacy it does not hold good, 
nor in relation to God, between whoſe Ap- 
probation declar'd, and Command, I cannot 
and any real difference. D 2 By 
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By the eſtabliſh'd Doctrine of the Church 
of England therefore Epiſcopacy is Jure 
Divino, and the particular form of it in 
the Church of England, as well as the other 
Orders of her Clergy, are a declared Con- 
tinuation by regular uninterrupted Succeſſion 
of the original Divine Inſtitution. 

But ſuppoſing Biſhops were neither Jure 
Divino nor Apoſtolico, yet nothing but ful- 


ſom Prejudice or Ignorance can talk in the _ 


Author's Language, of the Modern Notion 
of Biſhops governing the Church by Divine 
Right, (P. 28.) or call the Order, the 
Creature of the Civil Power, that is noto- 
riouſly older than the whole preſent Form 
of that Power, or any of its Parts in this 
Nation, that was before any of our preſent 
Laws or Law-givers; ſo much ancienter 
than all the Names or Titles of our Nobi- 
lity, having been in England long before 
there were any Houſe either of Lords or 
Commons to create 'em, with their Names, 
Powers, Rites, and Titles, abating the Civil 
Addition of Honour, as they are call'd Lords, 
and ſome Temporal Acceſſions that they 


owe to the favour of the State, tho' not ſo 
modernly neither, Epiſcopacy being ſo old 


in England, as not eaſily to be trac'd back; 
ſo much older than any other Political 
Materials beſide, or Offices under their pre- 
ſent Names and Model in being, that Biſhops 


are more likely to have created the Civil 


Government, than that them. 
The third Branch of the Church's Polity 
and Diſcipline, is her Liturgy, or Form of 
| Pub- 
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publick Worſhip, contained in the Book of 
Common- Prayer, with its Rites and Ceremo- 


nies, and the appendant Offices; which I 


willingly fubmit to the Author's Character, 
of being the Creature of the Civil Power, 
with theſe Reſervations and Reſtrictions, to 
lighten the Imputation. 
, Firft, That Liturgy in general, or ſet 
Forms of Prayer and Publick Worſhip, are 
Jure Divino; that is, warranted by Scrip. 
ture, and preſidented by Scripture, which 


leaves Church Diſcipline not wholly diſ- 


cretional, and makes it of Divine Right, as 
to its general Nature. 

+ Secondly, As to the Materials which our 
Liturgy is compoſed of, and may be re- 
ſolv'd into, which are Doctrines, Forins, and 


C1 


Rites or Ceremonies. That, 


Fir, As to what is Doctrinal, that ariſes 


out of the Churches Liturgy, that he will 
allow it to be ſound and Orthodox; and be- 
ing ſo, not to be the Creature of the Civil 
Power, but Divine Truth. 


Secondly, As to the Forms, a great many 


of them being of Sacred Extraction and In- 
junction, and neither in the Power of Men to 
alter or lay aſide, being took from Scrip- 
ture. And for the reſt, to give it to you in 
the Words of Mr. H. L'Eſtrange : Our Li- 
turgy, in the moſt, and thoſe the nobleſt Parts 
(thoſe of Sacred Extraction excepted) was eu- 
tant in the Uſage of the Primitive Church. Or 
in the Words of King James the Firſt, in his 
Proclamation for authorizing an Uniformity 
of the Book of Common Prayer : Juſtiſied out of 


D 3 the 
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the Practice of the Primitive Chu ch, an Au- 
thority hardly inferior to Divine. 

And for the Rites and Ceremonies, even 
they are not perfectly, nor all, the Creatures 
of the Civil Power ; but ſome of them of 
an Inſtitution ſuperior to that of Humane. 
So ſays the Prefatory Diſcourſe before the 
Common- Prayer, intitled, Of Rites and Cere- 
monies, Why ſome are retain'd, and {ome a- 
boliſh'd, Which begins thus: 

Of ſuch Ceremonies as be uſed in the Church, 
and bave their Beginning from Man, &c. And 
again, Other Ceremonies there are, which altho 
they bave been deviſed by Man, &c. Now the 
Words, Such as have had their Beginning 
from Man, and others Deviſed by Man, plainly 
imply there are other Ceremonies us'd in the 
Church, that are not fo, from which they 
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are contra- diſt inguiſn'd, as the ſame is alſo 4 
repeated in the 34th Article, which gives the 


Church Power to change ſich Rites aud Cere- 1 | 


monies as were ordain'd only by Man's Au- 


thority; which cannot be meant of the Sa- 5 


craments only, either of the one or the other, 
which as they wanted no ſuch Cautions, no 
reaſon's to be given, why they are retain d; 
ſo they would have been call'd Sacraments, 
rather than Ceremonies or Rites, (tho they 


are ſuch) had they alone been deſign'd. 


Theſe Exceptions will take off from the | 


Liturgy a great deal of the ill meant Cha- 
racter, of being a perfect Creature of the 


Civil Power. 


And the Author ſeems to have proportiowd 


his Character rather to the largeneſs of his | 
| will : 
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will to the Clergy and Religion, than to the 
Meaſure of true Apprehenſion, when he aſ- 
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ſerted the whole Polity and Diſcipline of the 
Church a perfect Creature of the Civil 
Power, when ſo little of it is ſo, and that 
little only of the inferior quality, and not 
what's fundamentally ſuch; and it might 
have anſwer'd his End better, if he had 
contented himſelf to have fix'd the Cha. 
racer upon Particulars ; but as thoſe that 
graſp at too much, by that means loſe all; 
ſo it fares with the Author, as it has often 
with Hereticks, whoſe unreaſonableneſs has 
uſually made 'em leſs miſchievous, and their 
Malice, by being boundleſs, has ſtood in its 
own light, and prov'd leſs fatal. Amen. 


I proceed to the next thing propoſed, to 
ſhow the ineptitude and inſufficiency of the 
Author's Arguments in his Preface, to prove 


1 That the Clergy of the Church of England have, 


by the Nature of our Conſtitution, no Divine 


Right of Church Power independent on the Civil 


f Power, and not deriv'd to them ſolely from the 


Parliament, Page 36. 


This his Anti-chriſtian Poſition, fo offen- 
ſive to pious Ears, ſo ſcandalons and con- 


7 tumelious to both the Engliſh Church and 


State, has in part been ſhown falſe by what 
has been offer'd againſt his former Propo- 
ſition, That the Church of England, 4s to her 
Polity and Diſcipline, is a perfect Creature 


of the Civil Power; where I indeavour'd to 


make it appear, That a poſitive Divine Com- 
D 4 miſſion 
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miſſion above, and independent on all Civil 
and Humane Power, is abſolutely neceſſary 
for the due Conſecration and Adminiſtration 
of the Holy Sacraments, and the Production 
of thoſe Effects which, 'tis univerſally agreed, 
follow from them ; and the Civil Power ha- 
ving no Title to this Commiſſion, and yet 
the Sacraments in the Church of England be- 
ing adminiſtred by virtue of ſuch Com- 
miſſion, it therefore follows, that in the 
Church of England's lawful Miniſtry, there is 
allow'd a Power not deriv'd to them from 
the Civil Power, but immediately from 
Chriſt ; and 'tis moſt groſly rude in the Au- 
thor, after this Power has ſo many times 
been publickly, ſolemnly, expreſly diſclaim'd 
of the Supream Magiitrates, to force it 
point-blank back upon 'em, and ram their 
ab-renunciations of it, asa Lye, down the 
Throats of all our Princes ſince the Re- 
formation. | 

This independent Power and Commiſſion 
muſt be primarily lodg'd in Church-Officers, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe Chriſt to have given it to 
thoſe that are uncapable of exerciſing it; for 
it may be laid down as an nndoubted Maxim, 
That God never gave Power to thoſe that 
ovght not to uſe it; nor commiſſion'd thoſe 
whom he never deſign'd ſnou'd act, and whom, 
however naturally capable and well quali- 
fied, he bas forbid to uſe it, and to give 
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Power to others, being more than to ex, 
erciſe its own ſelf, tis certain that none can 
do the former, and may not do the latter; 


and therefore the Miniſtry cou'd neither 
have 
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have the Power by which they adminiſter the 
Sacraments, and l may put in Preach too, and 
do the other proper Works of their Calling, 
either from the People, or from our Chief 
Magiſtrate, if he will not take their Royal 
Words for it. 

The People, or Community, cou d not 
convey it to them; becauſe if they cou'd do 
that, they cou'd alſo exerciſe it themſelves, 
which is the leſs Power of the Two. But 
the Community cannot exerciſe it, becauſe 
the Majority, or Two Thirds of them, are 
Women and Children, the latter naturally 
incapable, the former poſitively forbid; and 
the ſame Reaſon holds alſo againſt the Ma- 
giſtrate's exerciſe of the Miniſterial Powers, 
and conſequently againſt the Deduction 
of them from him ; becauſe the Magiſtrate 
may be a Woman, whom God has forbid to 
Preach, &c. and conſequently not impower'd 
to do it, or impower others. And indeed, 
the Author by his Scheme, if alow'd (how 
far deſignedly I know not) ſhakes her Ma- 


jeſty's Title to the Crown, beyond all the 


Pretences of her. Hypobolimzan Brother; 
for he manifeſtly eſtabliſhes the Popiſh 
Doctrine, ſo much once inſiſted on againſt 
Queen Elizabeth, That a Woman can't be 
Head of the Church, nor inveſted with the 
Eccleſiaſticx Supremacy, nor therefore of 
State either, from which that Supremacy is 
inſeperable, if a Derivation of the Miniſte- 
rial Powers muſt be from her; which im- 
plies, according to Eraſtus himſelf, the exer- 
ciſe of them, and who therefore alerted, 

That 
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That Chriſtian Magiſtrates might exerciſe the 
Miniſterial Function if they had leaſure; for 
then the Salique Law is grounded on the 
Scripture, and Saint Paul, by nor ſuffering a 
Woman to Teach, has excluded the whole 
Sex from Civil Government allo. 

As I readily grant to the Author, that 
Chriſtianity was never deſign'd for the Sub- 
verting ours or any other honeſt Civil Con- 
ſtitution; ſo he muſt grant to me back again, 
FT hat our Conſtitution neither is, or ever was 
intended to Subvert Chriſtianity z; and that 
our Legiſlators never intended to Eftabliſh 
any thing in Relation to Religion, but what 
is agreeable to the Reveal'd Will of their 
Saviour ; or to ſubje& ſo the Laws of Chriſt 
to theirs, as to encourage Men to argue as 
this Prefacer does inverſſy back from the 
Conſtitution to the Goſpel, and ſay, This is 
our Law, therefore 'tis Goſpel 3 but contra- 
rywiſe, this is Goſpel, therefore otherwiſe is 
not our Law; which whatever it may ſeem 
doubtfully to ſpeak, ought to receive ſuch 
Conſtructions as are Conſonant to the Laws 
of Chriſt to which it is ſubmitted, and the 
Doctrine of the Catholick Church; and that it 
always was, ſince the Nation has been Chriſti- 
an, and is the Senſe of our Legiſlators and of 


the People of Exgland, That if any thing ISEſta- | 


bliſh'd not agreeable to the Conſtitutions of 


Chriſt, that fo far they will, and account it 


as it really is, pſo facto, null and void; and 
that both Prince, Parliament, and People, 
do will and conſent, and 'tis their real deſi- 
re and intention, That if Chriſt in his Goſpel 

has 
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has given any Divine Powers and Priviledges 
whatſoever immediately from himſelf to the 
Chriſtian Miniſtry, that no Laws of theirs 
ſhou'd vacate amongſt them his Will and 
Donation, and be uſed in Plea as their In- 
tention againſt ſuch Inſtitutions. Whoever 
pretends, that either they who made the 
Laws, or the People of England that obey 
thoſe Laws, mean otherwiſe, groſly Re- 
proaches his Country and its Government; 
and therefore the Author's whole form of 
Argumentation againſt the Divine Right of 
the Clergy from the Laws, is prepoſterous, 
and drawn the wrong way, contrary to the 
true meaning of the Conſtitut ion and its Con- 
ſtitutors, who never meant to have the 
Scripture ſtoop to be judged by their Laws, 
but the ſenſe of their Laws to be judged and 
conſtrued, and to ſtand and fall by the Scrip- 
tures ; for there's a wide difference between 
thoſe two ways of expounding our Laws, 
The one grounds the Scripture, as it were, 


upon the Law; The other, the Law, as it 


ought to be, upon the Scripture : He that 
proves by Scripture, That the Clergy have a 
Divine Right to any Power whatever, well 
proves at the ſame time, that in true ſenſe 
and meaning, no Statutes Eſtabliſhing Reli- 
gion in England intend otherwile. 

The Proofs made uſe of by the Author, 
to ſhow that by the Conſtitution of the King- 
dom, all the Powers of the Clergy are derived 
from the Civil, are a Collection of Facts, Acts, 
icraps of Acts of Parliament, and of our 
Kings, and their Donatioas, being on of 

them 
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them trite, and having been frequently in- 
ſtanc'd, and undergone the ſeverity of Exami- 
nations often before. The whole evidence 
may be reduc'd to theſe two ſorts: 

Firſt, Such as precedes the Reformation. 

Secondly, Such as concerns the Reformation 
it ſelf, what has been done at or fince it. 

Firſt, For his evidence againſt the Clergy, 
that he has pick'd up before the Reforma- 
tion. 

Thoſe that have been well verſt in our Old 
Laws, and Hiſtorians, have, amongſt their 0- 
ther diſcoveries,met here and there from Age 
to Age with paſlages, arguing the Conſtitu- 
tional Right of our Princes Eccleſiaſt ical Su- 
premacy, againſt the Papal Uſurpation ; theſe 
Paſſages the Aſſertor has laid violent hands 
on, and wou'd fain carry to farther purpo- 
ſes than either the Original Authors or Re- 
corders of the Facts dreamt of, or any of 
their obſervers hitherto have either urged 
them for, or thought them applicable to, 
and wou'd force them to ſpeak, not only a- 
gainſt all Independent Church Power Foreign 
without the Church and Nation, which is 
their true ground and utmoſt intent, but alſo 
within its ſelf, to rob Chriſtianity and its 
Miniſtry of their eſjeatial Rights; which 
notwithſtanding they are fo far from effectu- 
ally proving, that were there no better Proofs 
than them, they had in my Thoughts, e'en 
better be let alone than produc'd, even for 
the Eccleſiaſtical Rights of our Princes a- 
gainit the Pope. 


For 
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For to what purpoſe is it to have recourſe 
to Preſident, or pretend to contend that way, 
where there is Ten to One againſt a Man, and 
be provokes to that, that he dare not be con- 
cluded by; for what ſignifies it to pick up 
here and there a few ſtragling uncertain Pre- 
ſidents, which the Circumſtances of the Times 
uſually account for, rather than the nature of 
Things, when the whole ſtream of Story runs on 
the other ſide? For ſo,when all is done and ſaid, 
it muſt beown'd the caſe ſtands with Relation 
to Church Power and Supremacy for Genera- 
tions through the Popiſh times before the Re- 
formation. Where there is one Act done by 
this or that King or his Parliament, that 
ſeems to aſcribe Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy to 
our Princes or Legiſlator, many more mul- 
tiplyed more fully, aſcribe it to the Pope un- 
der even the ſtouteſt Aſſerters of it; for which 
I refer him to the diſputes between the Pa- 
piſts, and ſuch of ours as have coateſted with 
'em, the Right of our Princes Eccleſiaſtical 
Supremacy, by that Legal and Conſtitutional 
way, in which it muſt be confeſt, that the 
Popiſh Pens have much the advantage, and 
have never come off with that Succeſs as in 
the diſputes upon that unequal ground; which 
as we are to blame too much to inſiſt upon, 
{o they are no where glader to joyn iſſue with 
us, and to keep us, if poſlible, to that way of 
_ deciſion ; beſides the living conſent and ac- 
knowledgment not only of the majority, but 
in a manner of the whole Nation to the 
latter, nor can it be otherwiſe. For who 
wou'd go look for Proteſtant Eſtlabliſnments 


amongſt 
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amongſt Rank profeſt Papiſts? Or hope from 
Popiſh Houſes of Commons any Acts, but 
what were like themiclves? Nor is this any 
greater diſadvantage to the Title of our 
Princes, that Papiſts did not confirm it, or re- 
proach to the Laws, than 'tis to the People, 
that their Anceſtors were once Papiſts when 
Popery was the Religion, and the Popes Su- 
premacy the chief Article of that Religion. 
How can it be thought, however groundleſs 
the Papal Doctrine of Supremacy was, but 
whilſt the Nation lay under this erroneous 
Conviction of the Truth, and neceſlity of it 
to Eternal Salvation, and ſo profeſt, not from 
force but perſwaſion, but they acted accord. 
ingly, and neither made new Laws, nor 
aſſented to ſuch old ones, Statute or Cuſtomary, 
that were inconſiſtent with their preſent 
Profeſſion? Or who can but think at leaſt, 
that when our Princes were fallen out with 
the Popes, and had Parliaments they cou'd 
influence, but that then however they ſhou'd 
ſpeak out plain, and make a full claim of all 
their lawful Eccleſiaſtical Powers whatever? 
which yet they never did ſo far as to quit 
themſelves from him, and much leſs to make 
all Church Power dependent on them. 

What the Common and Statute Laws of 
the Nation were before the Papal Suprema- 
cy prevail'd, does ſo little appear, and that 
little ſo uncertain, that if there were no bet- 
ter Arguments againſt the Pope's title to 
Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy, than what the old 
Laws and practice of the Nation furniſh, our 
Princes Supremacy wou'd be but poorly ſup- 
| ported, 
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ported, and the Pope wou'd have the better 
of it; for whatever Original Laws or Sta- 
tutes there had been before the Papal pre- 
vailency, were no better than Abrogate, by 
the Nations contrary practice and profeſſion 
for ſeveral Generations ſucceſſively, by the 
indroduction of contrary Laws, both Cuſto- 
mary, Statute, and Canon ; and to rake ſome 


obſolete rubbiſh out of the Monuments of our 


old Britiſh and Saxon fore-fathers, to build our 
Princes Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy upon, is as 
good a Proteſtant Argument for it, as it 


wou'd be a Popiſh one againſt Her Majeſty's 


Title at preſent, to urge, together with the 
Abrogate Laws of Queen Mary, the old Po- 
piſh Canons and Decretals, which top all our 


Laws, and were no leſs facredly conſented to 


in Popiſh times, than his Rule, de Majoribus 
omnes, was in the more Barbarous Age be- 
yond them. As none can doubt, ſince our 
Nation is Proteſtant, but our Laws that are 
made, are ſo to; but whilſt it continu'd 
Popiſh, its Acts were generally no better 
than its Principles. The Pope's Title had 
ſo long paſt for currant, the Regal Su- 
premacy had been ſo long oppreſt, and 
buried rather than preſerv'd by the Laws, 
that it was grown too late to retrieve 
it barely that way, and the National Legal 
Conſtitution was not to be depended upon, 
to prove where Eccleſiaſtical Jurisdiction 
was ſeated; and is firſt a needleſs, ſecondly, 
an uneaſy and inſufficient way to truſt to make 
our Princes Title good. 


Err ſt, 
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Firſt, There's no neceſſity for it, and the 
Point does not want it. Eccleſiaſtical Su- 
premacy, both as to Legiſlation and juriſ- 
diction, is ſo many better ways made ap- 
pear to belong to our Princes within their 
Dominions, ſuperior to any thing that can 
be produc'd from what Popiſn Kings and 
Parliaments did, or the Laws of darker 
times, ſuitable to the Nature of the Sub- 
jet, by Reaſon, by Nature, by Divine In- 
ſtitution, by fixing the Period of- Papal 
Uſurpation, commencing by its own Lame 
and far-fetch'd Pretences, that the thing 
is fully done, without recourſe to Hiſto- 
rical Facts, or poſitive Inſtances of the 
Nation's contrary Conſtitution, which, where 
they are favourable, are very proper to 
corroborate; but to make them the ſole 


Evidence, is running a Riſque to no purpoſe ; 


for whatever our old Laws ſay, tho' they 
were all on his ſide, yet ſtill the Pope cou'd 
have no ſuch Title as he pretends, upon 
the Foot he does pretend it, &c. | 
Secondly, *Tis an unſafe and inſufficient way 


of making our Prince's Title good and clear, 


nothing cou'd, if need were, be prov'd that 
way throughly ; all that is ſhown is by In- 
ſtances of bare Facts, that ſuch and ſuch 
things were indeed ſometimes done, whence 
nothing, de Jure, follows, either that they 
were rightly done, or that what was done 
was right, and ſhou'd have been done. 

They prove only in part, and are at moſt but 
Limitations and Reſtraints in certain Caſes, 


and upon certain Occaſions of the Papal 
| Juriſ- 
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Juriſdiction pruning rather its Luxurancies 
than deftroying the Stock, or declaring it 
wholly lodg'd either in our Kings or Par- 
liaments. What if Three or Four of our 
Kings, (taking no notice of the acknow- 
Jedgments of others, or the ſubmiſſions of 
thoſe very Perſons at other times) when 
fallen out with the Pope, did Actions im- 
porting Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction lodg'd in 
them; or if the inſufferable inſolences of 
Rome provok'd the Nation's Patience, be- 
yond their Principle, to put a ſtop to its 
extravagancies in a Parliamentaryway,in caſes 
where it had notoriouſly exceeded all bounds, 
by ſuch Acts as thoſe of Clarendon præmoneri 
Circumſpecte agatis, &c. This is ſo far from 
arguing all Eccleſiaſtical jurisdiction to be 
lodg'd in our Legiſlatures, or that they 
thought ſo, that it confirms the contrary, 
; ſince nothing but the extremity of wrong 
and inconvenience, in Caſes where Civil Rights 
and Liberties lay at ſtake, for Conſiderations 
N no way Eccleſiaſtical cou'd move in heat and 
indignation the Legiſlature to declare the 
Pope's Eccleſiaſtical Authority not utterly 
null, but to prevent its growing boundleſs 
only; for the Limitation of a Power is an 
- implicite acknowledgment, and a tacite Con- 
- firmation of it in ſome certain degree; and 
- denying it in particular Caſes, is owning it 
to be juſt in the reſt. And the Univerſities 
therefore giving their Judgments to Henry 
the Eighth about the Right of Supremacy, 
warily and wiſely did it, not abſolutely, but 
with reſtraiat to the Scriptures and theWord 
| E 


of 
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of God, by which the Pope had no juriſ- 


diction in this Kingdom, which is a kind of 


tacite Inſinuation of ſome legal Hold that 
he had got, which they cou'd not tell what to 
ſay to. And Queen Elixabeth, when ſhe ſet 


forth the Nature of her Supremacy, and her 3 


Right in her Injunctions, no leſs warily makes 
any legal Challenge beyond her Father and 
Brother, conteating her ſelf with a general 
Declaration for what was farther back, That 
it had indeed of ancient Time belonged to 


the Imperial Crown of this Realm. And ſhe 


was much in the right on't, notwithſtanding 
all that her famous Attorney-General had 
reported. That is all that can be done, 
to make a continued Chain of legal De- 
monſtration, ſo as by a Perpetuity of In- 
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ſtances, ſucceſſively carry'd through the 4 
Reigns of all our Popiſh Kings, to ſhow that 
the Conſtitution was ſtill the ſame, and our 


Kings and Legiſlature always ſo ated, as | | 
ſhow'd they were never diſpoſſeſt of Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Supremacy, or thought themſelves 
ſo; for belides that, it is a ſtrange and in- 
credible Paradox, being the ſame as to ſay, 
That the Nation was not only throughly 
Popiſh when it was ſo, but never Popiſh at 
all ; for the Article of the Pope's Supremacy 
is the very Efſence of the Religion, which 
whoſoever denies, is leſs a Papiſt or Roman 
Catholick, tho' he agree with the Church of 
Rome in all other things, than he that holds 
in that, and differs from her in every thing 
elſe; and the Pope's proffering Queen Eli- 
zabeth to confirm our whole OT 2 
urc 


LY 
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. ” Church Eſtabliſhment, upon condition that 
f 7 ſhe would diſclaim her Title to Supremacy, 
and allow his, ſhows as much. Beſides this, 
o Il ſay, that conſtitutional way of Evidence is 
ta flippery Topick to rely wholly upon, be- 
r 7 canſe the Pope's Advocates do find Act to ſet 
S +» againſt Ad, Cuſtom againſt Cuſtom, King 
d * againſt King, ſo far as to puzzle the Cauſe, 
and ſtagger the Conſtitution; for tho' the 
Crown had never formally quitted, or di- 
2? realy given up its Rights of Eccleſiaſtical 
2 Government, yet ſo far as Practice and Pre- 
2 ſcription con'd go to make the Alienation, 
both Prince, Parliament, and People, by ſub- 
* mitting to the Papal Impoſition, by belie- 
ving and conſenting to the Jus of it, had done 
their beſt ro make it away, and the Trade 
had held on fo long, that tho' the Uſurpation 
was palpable, that it cou'd not be ſaid that 
the Law and Conſtitution were againſt it, 
but that they had been ſo, only the Body 
|? of the Conſtitutioa being ſo chang'd that 
: thoſe now and then Acts, which were fa- 
vourable to the Regal Supremacy, were ra- 
ther Foot · ſteps and Remains of a ſuppreſt 
and loſt Right, ſtruggling and making Efforts 
to riſe again againſt the Pope keeping it 
don, than the Nature and unforc'd Habit of 
the Conſtitution being but like the laſt Pal- 
pitations and Snbſults of a dying Creature, 
under the Hands of one that has prevailed 
againſt and is bleeding of it to Death. And 
the Phraſe Reſtoriog of it to the Crown, 
made choice of upon the Reformation, as it 
imports it to have an original Right od 
| 2 the 
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the Crown, ſo it no leſs implies that it had 


been ſo far loſt, and in a ſtate of Alienation, 
that without Re- inveſtiture it cou'd not be 
recover'd, and as the Law then ſtood, cou'd 
not be exerciſed by the Crown, till veſted in 
it again by new Laws; which Laws were in- 
deed declarative of it as an ancient Right, 

but not declarative only or bare Recogni- 


tions, but conſtitutive alſo, as the Words „ 


Annexing, Reſtoring, and Re-uniting do ſhow; *' 
which as they imply it to be no Gift or Con- 
veyance from the Parliament to the Crown, 
ſo they do imply a freſh and new Acceſſion 
and Renovation of Legal Title. 

And if the Laws and Conſtitution of the 
Nation, or Acts of our Kings and Legiſlature 
before the Reformation, do not barr the 
Pope's Spiritual Authority, but in more In- 
ſtances rather confirm'd it; then much leſs 
can they be ſuppoſed to derive all Spiritual 
Power whatſoever from them. | 

The Exemption of their Religious Found 
tions by our Kings from ſubordinate Epiſcopal : 
Juriſdiction, is urged by the Author likewiſe 
as an Argument of Epiſcopal and All Clerical 
Authority flowing from the Crowa ; and a 
very good Argument it wou'd be, were theſe 
Two Things firſt well prov'd: 

Firft, That it was really ſo done. 

Secondly, That it was rightly done. 

But Fir, I believe it almoſt as hard to 
prove, that our Popiſh Kings by vertue of 
their own Authority, or Right inherent in 
them by the Common Laws of the Land, 
iadow'd Churches or Monaſteries, with Privi- 

5 leges 
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leges and Exemptions from Biſhops, as to 
prove 'em good Proteſtants, whatever Pri- 
viledges and Exemptions of that kind were 
granted by our Kings, being unqueſtionably 
by the Pope's Licenſe and Commiſſion imme- 
*diately or mediately, exprelly or tacitly, par- 
*ticularly or generally, as a Grant at large to 


our Crown; for Popes, when they have been 


in good Humour, have given to Crowns for 
ever, ſometimes to particular Princes, as 
perſonal Favours, for their Lives, to have 
Epiſcopal Inveſtiture and juriſdictions depen- 
dent on them, and in certain Caſes to exerciſe 


Supream Eccleſiaſtical Authority, but ſtill to 


have their Tenure from him. 


It was in England, whilſt Popiſh, to be ſure, 


as it was, and ſtill is, in other Kingdoms a- 


broad that are ſo, where no Prince has any 


Right, unleſs by Delegation and Conceſſion. 


If our Kings had claim'd any ſuch Right 


by any Laws, or done any ſuch thing, we 
muſt have heard more on't ; the Pope's Bulls, 
that uſe to bellow upon much lighter Occa- 
ſions, wou'd not have been ſilent, nor won d 
he have ſuffer d Laws and Practices io con- 
trary to his Pretences to have paſt, without 
ſome extraordinary note of his diſpleaſure. 


Beſides, the Papiſt will eaſily triumph over 


all the Inſtances of ſuch Exemptions, with a 
far greater Number of contrary ones, ſhow- 
ing moſt of our Kings, even thoſe from 
whom the Examples of ſuch Exemptions are 


fetch'd, ſuing at the Pope's Gate for the 
Confirmation of Exemptions and Priviledges 


do their Religious Foundations, which if they 


K 3 had 
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had thought their Right by the Law of their 


Kingdom, and by vertue of their Crown, 
wou'd have ſav'd themſelves the trouble, and 
no more have made application to Rome at 
one than at another time, but the Pope's * 
Grant was either ſtill had, or preſum'd to 
be had; for ſich Foundations being thought 
in thoſe Days the chief and higheſt acts of 
Religion and Piety, the Pope's Ratification of 
what Privileges were deſir'd to works of that 
kind, was not unuſally preſpm'd upon; a- 
mongſt which Privileges, Exemption from in- 
ferior Epiſcopal Juriſdiction, Metropolitical 
as well as Dioceſan, was reckon'd the chief 
and moſt conſiderable z; which was the more 
eaſily allow'd, and more incouragd on the 
Pope's ſide, as it confirm'd that Epiſcopal : 
inequality he was introducing, and ſtreagth- | 
ned his Tyranny over other Biſhops, by 
leſſening their Juridical Matter, and bring- 
ing their otherwiſe mediate Dependencies im- 
mediatly under himſelf. The Pope's Con- 
currence was ſo well known to go to any | 
Eccleſiaſtical Grants of Privileges, that the 
having of it, is often left out as needleſs by 
Authors, where 'tis certain it was had; and | 
Exemptions from inferior Biſhops, as they | 


were by Power from the Pope, were with Re- 
ſervation ſtill to himſelf. 5 
Beſides, all Orders of Religions being Li- 
cenſed, and having their Inſtitution confirm'd 
from the Pope, tho' we ſuppoſe that our 
Kings, by right of their Crown and Laws, 
might and did, both build, endow, and grant 


Exemption from Epiſcopal Juriſdiction to 
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ir their Monaſteries, yet ſtill had no fort of 
Monkiſn Cattle to ſtock them withal ; and 
the Pope, tho” he cou'd not vacate the Dona- 
tion, cou'd yet, by diſſolving the very Order, 
fruſtrate the Deſign, and make ſuch an ex- 
empting Power inſignificant. 
Secondly, Allowing our Kings in their own 
right to have exempted from Epiſcopal Ju- 
riſdiction, and granted Epiſcopal Privileges - 
2 alfo, yet ſtill it does not follow that it was 
well done of em, and that they did not ex- 
2 ceed their Commiſſion ; for it was not for 
want either of Ignorance or Superſtition in 
thoſe Days, if they kept themſelves within 
the Bounds of their Province. 
? If Exceptions and Limitations of the 
: Pope's Power for preventing Inconveniencies 
and Incroachments upon Civil Rights, and 
determining how far it ſhowd extend, and 
upon what Conditions be exercis'd and ad- 
2 mitted, and Men wou'd obey it, argu'd. a 
7 Superiority, the Pope wou'd have no Supre- 
3 macy at all any where; for this has been 
done by the Legiſlature of every other 
EKingdom and State as much as ours, and is 
to this Day, yet neither does the Pope him- 
ſelf think ſuch Proceedings inconfiſtent with 
his Supremacy, nor are thoſe that do thoſe 
things, any ways apprehenſive that the Pope's 
] Supremacy is affected by it, which they at 
the ſame time acknowledge and ſtrenuouſly 
1 aſſert ; and there was certainly a very great 
2 miſtake on both Sides in this Matter, if our 
Popiſh Princes exercis'd, or had by the Laws 
to of the Kingdom all Spiritual Authority 
1 E 4 lodg'd 
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lodg'd Supreamly in them, for neither them- 
ſelves knew they had any ſuch thing, nor the 
People for them, nor did the Pope think he 
wanted it. | 
And the Author's Inſtances beyond the 
Reformation, are ſo far from proving all 
Religious Power and Authority lodg'd in the 
chief Magiſtrate, and deriv'd from him as 
its Fountain, by the Laws and Conſtitution, 
that thoſe Laws, and that Conſtitution, left in 
the Pope that juſt Right of Supremacy, that 
we willingly acknowledge to be his, the Ma- 
giſtrates due, and wou'd have done ſo ſtill, 
had not the Statutes of the Reformation 
come in to his Aſſiſtance, and put Eccleſia- 
ſtical Power again into its right, tho' long 
forſaken Channel ; for if by the Laws and 
Conſtitutions all Church-power had be- 
long'd to our Princes, and been accordingly 
exerciſed before, the old Form of Conſtitu- 
tion, according to him, ſtill continues and 
goes on, and there was no need of Re- 
forming Acts; Reformation is an imperti- 
nent Word, and the Statutes of the Refor- 
mation, inſtead of adding, as they pretend, 
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to the Crown Eccleſiaſtical Power, will be f 


found to have much diminiſh'd it. 

To which Statutes and Conſtitutions let 
us now paſs, and to what the Author ar- 
gues from the preſent Reformed Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Church of England, againſt all 
proper Powers and Rights in the Clergy 
trom Chriſt. The firſt and great Article 
upon which the Reformation turn'd, tis well 
known, was the Eccleſiaſtical n 3 
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from the Acts veſting which Supremacy in 
the Crown, the Author wou'd infer the deri- 
vation of all Church Power whatever from 
the Crown immediately, and mediately from 
the Parliament, and the nullity of all Inde- 
pendent Power in the Miniſtry; againſt which 
his Inferences I offer the following Conſiderg# 
tions, concerning the nature and extent of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy veſted in the 
Crown by thoſe Acts, and to be Exerciſed un- 


der the preſent Conſtitution. 


Firſt, The Acts themſelves that Veſt the 
Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy in the Crown, call it 
Reſtorivg, Annexing, and Uniting it as an An- 
cient Right. 

From the force of which words entitling 
their Acts, ſuppoſing them uſed with Proprie- 
ty, the Legiſlature direct us, and let us into 
thus much of their Sence and Judgment about 
the Supremacy; and tis imply'd in the Terms: 

Firſt, That the Supremacy, as deſign'd by 
them, was no new thing then firſt introduced, 
but an Old Original Right of the Crown 
(the ancient jurisdiction.) 

Seconaly, That by Interruption and Uſur- 
pation of many Ages 1t had been loſt, other- 
wiſe it cou'd not be Reſtor'd, United, Annext. 

Thirdly, That they look'd upon it to be no 
Power of theirs, or dcriv'd to the Crown 
from them, but the Crowns Native Right, 
not convey'd from themſelves, for then 
muſt they have been the Uſurpers of it; but 
from the Pope, who had Ujurp'd it to the 
Crown, its Right owner, they acting as a 
Third Party inter poſing to relieve the in my 
an 
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and oppreſt, and ſeeing that their Sovereign 
ſhou'd have what God had made his due, ma- 
king the Pope quit his hold of what he had 
either Weadled or Extorted from the Crown, 
delivering it to the Crown again. 

Fourthly, That it was no extraordinary or 
fingularPower any way peculiar to our Crown, 
or depending on the particular Laws or 
Frame of our Government; but the common 
and ordinaryRight of all Supreme Magiſtrates 
of what Nation ſoever, and therefore not 
depending on Humane Law, but on Natural 
Reaſon and Divine Inſtitution 3 this appears 
as well by Queen Elixabetb's Injunction to 
explain this Right now recover'd, as by the 
Thirty Seventh Article alſo of our Church, 
in both whick *tis declared in words to the 
ſame effect, That it was that only Preroga- 
tive which we ſee to have been given to all 
good Princes in Holy Scripture by God him- 
ſelf, that is, That they ſhou'd Rule all E- 
ſtates and Degrees committed to their 
Charge, whether they be Eccleſiaſtical or 
Temporal. | 

Fifthly, That it was not an abſolute Uni- 
verſal Power, but limited both as to matter 
and manner, not deſigned to comprehend in it 
all Eccleſiaſtical and Religious Authority, ei- 
ther as to Exerciſe or Habit ; but a certain 
kind of a Power only, and in certain Re. 
ſpects, as is plain by Queen Eli abetb's afore. 
ſaid Injunction, who muſt be allow'd to un- 
der ſtand pretty well the Nature of her own 
Right; ſhe declares her whole Supremacy to 
be this, under God, to have the nenn 
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and Rule over all manner of Perſons Eccle- 
fiaſtical, not Things Eccleſiaſtical, obſerve, 
to which agrees the Thirty Seventh Article, 
To Rule all Eſtates and Degrees commutted 
to their Charges, aiming at an outward co- 
active Power, and the Power to execute the 
Miniſterial Offices,is particularly declared,not 
to be intended to be brought in by vertu of 
the Supremacy, both the Injunction and the 
Article being deſign'd to take off the Offence 
given both to Papiſt and Proteſtant by the 
Regal Supremacy, being miſ- repreſented to 
be that veryboundleſs Grant and Afcription to 
our Kings of Church Power, which the Au- 


thor contends for, and to clear it from it 


and Queen Elizabeth's ſaying in her Admoni- 
tion to explain the Supremacy, and prevent 
ſiniſter Interpretations which was confirm'd 
afterwards by Act of Parliament, That ſhe 
neither did, nor ever won'd Challenge any 
Authority, other than what was Challeng d, 
and laetly uſed, &c Sufficiently teſtifies, 
That there was ſome other Church Authority 
which neither had been Challeng'd or Uſed by 
her, her Father or Brother, which both the 
Church and Nation thought it a great Slan- 
der and Scandal, to have the Eſtabliſhment 
Charged with either giving to her, or She with 
accept ing of. And almoſt all the Acts of Par- 
liament that annex the Supremacy to the 
Crown, as well in King Henry's, King Edwards, 
as Queen Elizabeth's time, ſeem particularly 
cautious and upon Guard in this matter, to 
give us to underſtand, that notwithſtanding 
any general Expreſſions of All * 
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All Authority, ſo much, and ſo far, was only 
meant by the word All, as to be a reſtrictive 
All, All that was preſidented as to Exerciſe by 
the Law of the Land, All that was agreeable 
to God's Word and to the Practice of the 
Church, as appears by the remarkable Pro- 
viſo in the famous Act of the 25th of Henry 
the VIII 's, as follows; Provided always this 
Att, nor any thing therein contain d, ſhall be here- 
after interpreted, that your Grace, your Nobles, and 
Subjects, intend by the ſame to decline and vary 
from the Congregation of Chriſt's Church in any 
thing declar'd bythe Scriptures and the Word of 
God, nec eſſary concerning the very Articles of 
the Catholick Faith of Chriſtendom, or any ot her 
things declar d by the Scriptures neceſſary for 
your and their Salvation; but only to make an 
Ordinance by Polities neceſſary and convenient 
to repreſs Vice, for good conſervation of the 
Realm, in Peace, Unity, and Tranquility, from 
Rapine and Spoil, inſuing much the Old Ancient 
Cuſtoms of this Realm on that behalf, not minding 
to ſeek for any Relief, Succours, or Remedies for 
any Worldly Things, and Humane Laws in caſe of 
neceſſity, but within this Realm, at the hands of 
your Hip bneſs, which ought to have Imperial Power 
and Authority in the ſame, and not oblig d in any 
Worldly Cauſes to any Superior. By which Pro- 
viſo 'tis obſerv'd, If any thing were in 
the Law affecting any Spiritual Power of the 
Clergy, 'tis retrated whilſt enaQed, and 
the words, An Ordinance by Polities, &c. and 
not minding to feek Relief for any worldly Things, 
but within this Realm, &c. and not being oblig'd 
in worldly Canſes to a Superior, 1 

the 
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the Acts deſign. And in the Act of the firſt 
of Elixabeth, Where the extent and quality 
of the Regal jurisdiction, by vertue of the 


Supremacy, is very fully ſet out, tis re- 


ſtrain'd to (ſuch) jurisdiction, ( ſuch ) 
Priveledges, Preheminencies Spiritual and 
Eccleſiaſtical, as by any Spiritual and Eccleſi- 
aſtical Power hath heretofore been, or may 
lawfully be exerciſed or uſed for the viſita- 
tion of Eccleſiaſtical State and Perſons, and 
for Reformation of all manner of Errors, He- 
reſies, Schiſmes, &c. ſhall for ever be united 
and annext to the Imperial Crown of this 
Realm; for whatever flouriſh the Author 
makes about this Act, if we compare things to- 
gether, as we ſhall find nothing in it, but what 
by fair Conſt ruction is aſſented to by all the 
Proteſtant World, ſo there is no reaſon to take 
it in a Sence diſſonant from all, and declared 
by the Queen her ſelf and the Church, to be 
Slanderous. Firſt, We find the Title Head re- 
trated as Offenſive, and chang'd into that of 
Governor, as being too expreſſive, and too 
much ſeemiag, together with Ats of outward 
Regimen, to imply an inward Communication 
and Derivation of Eſlential Powers to the 
Church. Secondly, To Reform Errors, Here- 
ſies, and Schiſmes, is, by the Doctrine of all 
Proteſtants at leaſt, allow'd to belong to 
Princes, as alſo for the Queen to Judge and 
Determine by her ſelf, or Commiſſioners de- 
ligate, what is ſo; taking in this Proviſo, That 
it be only ſo far as Scripture has determined a- 
ny thing to beſo. The Four Firſt Gegeral Coun- 
cels declared,by expreſs words from Canonical 

Scripture, 
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Scripture, or the Parliament, with the pre- 
vious aſſent of the Clergy in their Convoca- 
tion, Judg'd and EnaQted, which comes hardly 
to more than is the allow'd Right of every 
Private Proteſtant z and the Queen's Admo- 
nition relating to this Act, ſufficiently acquits 
it from all intention of her having by it ei- 
ther ſuch Authority over the Miniſterial 
Offices, as to convey the Powers they are 
performed by, or of Exerciſing thoſe Offices 

her ſelf. 

But we need not go beyond the Title of 
the Act it ſelf, which is this, An Act for Re- 
oring to the Crown the Ancient Jurisdiction of 
the State Spiritual and Eccleſiaſtical, which Ti- 
tle, as is bebe obſerv d, acquaints us, That 
the Parliament neither adds or gives any 
thing to the Crown, but what had been before 
loſt; and conſequently takes nothing from 
any, but what had been loſt, and from thoſe 
who had unjuſtly got and detain'd it; Now 
who was this that had Uſurpt any part of 
the Crowns jurisdiction? Why the Pope 
only, and Extinguiſhing the Papal Uſurpa- 
tion was the utmoſt, not only of this, but of 
all other Acts concerning the Supremacy ; and 
as the Parliament meant to give to the Crown 
all the Pope had Uſurp'd, and therefore be- 
ſides the Enumeration of particulars, uſe ſome- 
times large and comprehenſive words, ſo they 
meant no more, but that whatever lawful 
Power the Pope had unlawfully gor, that is, 
in wrong to others, exercis'd in this King- 
dom, that is the true meaſure of all the 
Power our Legiſlature has by all their Acts 
confirm'd 
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confirm'd and pronounc'd to be lodged in 
the Crown. 

The Project of the Oath of Supremacy, firſt 
contrived and impoſed by Henry the VIIIth, on 
ſome few particular Perſons,and afterwards in- 
larged toabundance of others by Queen Eliza- 
beth, one would think, ſnou'd take in the whole 
claim of Supremacy, which yet is no more, we 
find, then a barr to Foreign Papal Juriſdiion, 
and an aſſent to our Princes lawfully and right- 
fully having what had been ſo; ſo that they 
who framed the Oath, ſuppoſe all was con- 
tain'd in that. The Thirty Seventh Arti- 
cle reſolves the whole Supremacy into a Non- 
ſubjection of our Princes to Foreign Juris- 
dition, and giving to them what Foreign 
Powers had got. The Queen's Injunction de- 
clares all that is meant by the Supremacy, to 
be no more, Than that no ForeignPower ſhou'd, 
or ought to have any Superiority over her 
Subjects; but that ſhe ought to Rule all man- 
ner of Perſons of all Eſtates: And the Renun- 
ciation of Eccleſiaſtical jurisdiction required 
in the Oath by the word Forreign, is either 
in it ſelf impertinent, and oppoſed to nothing, 
or if not ſo, then is either an implicit 
poſitive Conſtitution of ſome Domeſtick 


Spiritual Power not Renounc'd, or at leaſt 


an acknowledgement of it, and an exeption 
an reſervation of it by the Legiſlature in the 
{tate it had before ſtood: | 

All the Acts about the Supremacy being 
Reſtorations and Reſumptions of loft Right 
to the Crown, the Clergy can be no far- 
ther affected with them, than they were 


chargeable 
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chargeable with any of the Uſurpatioas, and 
thoſe Rights were found upon them; but it 
does not appear that the Legiſlature Charg'd 
the Clergy in any part, farther than with 
miſtaking their Governor, and paying the 
acknowledgments of Eccleſiaſtical Suprema- 
cy to the wrong hand; nor were farther cul- 
Pable than an adherence common to them, 
with a great many conſiderable Lay Perſons 
to the Papal Title, made them indirectly ac- 
ceſſary to the upholding his, not their own 
Uſurpations, being themſelves ſo far from 
Uſurpers, (I mean the Secular that is true 
Clergy ) or enjoyning beyond their own, 
that they had not only their equal ſhare of 
Suffering with the Laity, but the Pope's 
Yoke lay heavier on them than any body 
elſe, by how much more ſtrictly and directly 
they were under him. Matthew Paris there- 
fore, and others of our Old Hiſtorians, are 
full of accounts of the miſerable Eſtate of 
both the Prelacy and lower Clergy 1n their 
days, How they were ſqueez'd with Exactions, 
Prey'd upon by greedy Popes, and their gree. 
dier Officers; Eat out, as with Vermin, by 
Monks and Fryars, put to great Charge and 
Trouble ia getting from Rome the Inſtruments 
of Confirmatioa and Inveſtiture, the Biſhops 
ſhortned in their jurisdiction, Honours, Pri- 
viledges, as well as lncomes, by Oaths of Fe- 
alty and Homage, and dayly increaſing Ex- 
emptions from them ; many of the beſt Pre- 
ferments given by the Pope to Strangers, or 
kept in his own Hands, beſides being bound 
up to the hardſhip of involuntary d 
hic 
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which with a great deal more, whoever 
conſiders, muſt find 'tis a very wrong No- 
tion Men are poſleſt with, That the Na- 
tional Clergy's Uſurpations was amongſt the 
Canſes of our Reformation, or that the 
ſhort'ning them in any of their Powers or 
Privileges, was any of its Ends, but by ac- 
cident the deliverance from the Pope being 
greater, with reſpect to them, than the reſt 
of the Nation; and it muſt be confeſt, that 
if at the Diſſolution of the Popiſh Tyranny, 
his ſeveral Uſurpations had been re-diſtri- 
buted to thoſe who were the Loſers, that 
the Clergy wou'd have come in for their 


Share, to the increaſe of both their Wealth 


and Power; and that it is not ſo, they may 
thank the Folly and the Obftinacy of that 
ſorry Generation of Pope-rid Prieſts ar that 
time, who, inſtead of accepting Deliverance, 
and joining in helping forward the good 
Work of the Nation's, and their own Re- 
demption, intangled and ſold their Rights 
and Livelihoods of themſelves and their 
innocent Succeſſors. And tho? the Papiſts 


have no reaſon to twit the Clergy of the 


Church of England with the loſs of Tempo- 
ral Advantages (as their Writers have ſome- 
times done) or being reduc'd into a much 
poorer Condition than they were before the 
Reformation, for they are, God be thank d, 
however, in much eaſier worldly Circum- 


ſtances than their Popiſh Predeceſſors; the 


chief of their Loſſes being but Continuations 
of ſuch Alienations as either had been made 
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or flow'd from Popiſh Examples. Yet the 
Author ought not to be angry, if conſi- 
dering the Circumſtances, the Acts of Henry 
the Eighth, by which they are concluded, 
were made, ſome of the Clergy have ex- 
preſt their Reſentment of it as a Hard- 
ſhip upon the Order, and ſignified their 
deſire of having themſelves referr'd to a 
ſecond fairer Hearing ; and it ſeems at leaſt 
hard, if it be not ſo, That Laws made when 
they were not vecti incuria, but in unfair Cir- 
cumſtances, and the Order look'd on as Ad- 
verſaries to the Government, and lay under 
its Diſpleaſure, ſhould be kept on againſt it, 
when 'tis become otherwiſe ; that their ſhould 
be the ſame Law to the Clean as was to the 
Unclean, and that Laws made with ref} 

to the perſonal Demerit and Temper of 
Popiſh Prieſts of one Age, ſhou'd ſtand a- 
gainſt the Proteſtant Miniſtry of all Gene- 
Tations, that have no relation to thoſe 
Practices that were then deſign'd to be 
obviated ; nor can there be a fairer Pro- 
vocation, than Appealing and humbly re- 
commending themſelves to the Conſideration 
of the Legiſlature of their Country and 


their own Religion, by whoſe Proteſtant 


Determinations they wou'd with more ſatiſ- 
tation ſtand or fall, as to their Rights aad 
Privileges, whether they ſhall appear more 
or leſs, if they think fit to call over their 
Caſe again by a Review of the Acts then 
made. Oppreſſors uſe not to complain to 
the oppreſled, the doing of which, as it 
ſhows a hearty Confidence, both in mow 
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Cauſe and their Country, on the Clergy's 
ſide, ſo the oppoſing it ſhows no leſs Diffi- 
dence in both, in the Author and thoſe of 
his Leaven, who, if they thought the Clergy 
had, inſtead of leſs, more than their own, 
cou'd not wiſh for a more effectual way to 


redreſs the Grievance, than the Legiſlatures 


calling over their Circumſtances by a Review 

of the Laws deſir'd. | 
But as tis plain, as 1 have ſaid, that the 

Clergy were great Sufferers, in their legal 


* Rights, by the Pope; ſo 'tis certain, that 


at the Diſſolution of his Tyranny, thoſe 
Rights wou'd have return'd to them of 
courſe, even without formal Acts of Re- 


ſtoration, had not the unhappy and perverſe 


Temper of the then Popiſh Clergy, provok'd 
the Legiſlature, who foreſaw ir, to prevent 
and intercept that return, of which they 
ſaw them unworthy, and for which unfit, 
by diverting them, returning rather to the 
Crown, by transferring to it in general 
Words, without Exemption, whatever the 
Pope had had by Acts firſt in Henry the 
Eighth's time, veſting in the Crown, not on- 
ly all Papal Juriſdition, which the Crown 
had been robb'd of, but all other Spiritual 
Power whatever, which in wrong either to 
Clergy or Laity the Pope had Uſurpd, or 
had been exercis'd under him ; which, as it 
ſhows that the Crown by the Reformation 
has got more Church-power than ever it 
had before, ſo it ſhows that Gaia to be the 
Loſs of ſome who have not re-got all that 
they had loſt. "= Grant of a ah ©: 
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thus once largely and comprehenſively made, 
was in the ſame fulneſs and largeneſs of extent 
continu'd on, firſt to Edward the Sixth, whoſe 
Government emprov'd that Latitude and 
Indefiniteneſs of Expreſſion, in the Statutes 
of Henry the Eigthth, to thoſe heights of 
Interpretation, as by vertue thereof to do 
thoſe things which the Legiſlature by their 
Example have incourag'd us to draw a Veil | 
over, by (inſtead of imitating) letting the 
Law lye dead that chiefly declared thoſe | 
Rights of the Supremacy. : 
Then to Queen Flizabeth (the firſt of | 
Elizabeth) to whom all the Powers and Pri- 
vileges that had been granted to her Father | 
and Brother, and all the Branches, Senten- 
ces, and Words of the ſeveral Acts, are de- 
clared to extend to her, as fully and largely 
as ever the ſame Acts did extend to Henry 
the Eighth ; which preventive Clauſes are 
what are chiefly offer'd in plea againſt the 
Clergy's Claim, to have reſtor'd to them any 
legal parts of their Right, which in injury to 
them the Pope had took upon him. 5 
But ſtill ſuppoſing the Pope's whole Power | 
juſt or unjuſt ia its ſelf, that he had not only 
exerciſed in England, in injury as well to the 
Crown as all other Perſons whatſoever, but 
whatever Power he has any way elſe pre- 
tended to, to be transferr'd upon our Crown 
and lodg'd in it, with the utmoſt Dependen- 
cies of the Clergy upon him, yet all ſtill 
will fall ſhort of what the Author wou'd 
have, and leave an independent Power in the 
Clergy ; for the higheſt Aſſertors of the Pa- 
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pal Power pretend no more than this, That 
Biſhops, as to external Regimen, are ſubor- 
dinate to the Pope, and have their juriſ- 


ditions derived from, and dependent on 


him; but yet, that the inward Eſſential 
Powers and Characters of their Order, with 
thoſe of the Prieſthood, are from Chriſt, not 
through him; each Biſhop for inſtance, con- 
ferring Orders, and conveying from Chriſt 
the Rights and Powers of the Prieſthood, 
not by any vertue deriv'd to him, from him 
to the Pope, but independently on the Pope, 
and immediately from Chriſt, as if the Or- 
dination bad been made by the Pope himſelf, 
of which the Pope never pretended himſelf 
the Original Source, or ſole Fountain; nor 
is it the Popiſh Doctrine, That Chriſt firſt 
ordain'd St. Peter, and he the Eleven; which 


it muſt be, if the Powers of the Prieſthood 


were dependently deduced from the Pope ; 
but the Apoſtles were all made Prieſts by 
Chriſt together, and ſo equally Fountains of 
Ordination. | 

Why was the Submiſſion of the Clergy ſo 
much inſiſted upon at firſt ? Or why neceſ- 
ſary at all, but to cut off ſome Claim of 
Juriſdiction and Right, which the Legiſla- 
ture ſaw wou'd not look well in them to do 


without their conſent, and without which the 
- King perceiv'd he cou'd not fo fairly or ſe- 
curely accept what the Parliament was tranſ- 


ferring upon him by the Clergy's ſubmiſſion ; 


I mean not only their owning the King's Su- 
| premacy againſt the Pope's, but their ſub- 
| mitting themſelves, with all their Acts, 
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Rights, and Powers, in their Convocational 
Capacity, to a Dependence on the Crown; 


and binding themſelves, in verba Sacerdotum, 


and their Succeſſors, never more to claim 
Juriſdiction independent on the Crown ? 
Why was this ſo urg'd, but to barr a- 
gainſt ſome known and believ'd legal Rights 


which they had ? Something was given up by 


this Act of theirs, without which the Crown's 
Title cou'd not be clear againſt them; or 
why was this, their Submiſſion, made the 
Foundation upon which that Act was built 
(the 25th of Henry the Eighth) that was 
deſignd to create and eſtabliſh the Crown's 


Title to ſuch the Clergies Dependence, but 


that that Act of the Clergy was neceſſary, and 
the faireſt legal part of it; in conſequence 
meerly of which, the Parliament granted to 
the King, ſome part of that Spiritual Au- 
thority in the Act ſpecified; ſo that what 


legal Right the Crown has by that Statute | 
to all the Clergies Juriſdiction, is it felt F 


grounded on the validity of this A& of the 
Clergy, to bind their Succeſſors, which 1s its 
Fundamental. 
I leave to others to ſhow by what unfair 
Arts of Force and Fear, that Act was invo- 
luntarily extorted from the Clergy, the un- 
lawfulneſs of the thing it ſelf, the Nullity of 
ſuch an Alienation, to oblige Poſterity, ec. 
I find indeed, that the Expoſtulations 01 
Wrong that have been, or can be made up- 
on that Subject, are ſo far from making Im- 
preſſions towards things being other w iſe 
than they are, that they are rather turn'd 5 
the 
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the Clergy's Diſadvantage, by thoſe that 
wait for their halting, who pervert thoſe 
Attempts to be the ground of reproach, as 
proceeding from the Clergy's Ambition, and 
love of worldly Power, and arguing them 
more intent upon their proper Rights, 
juriſdictions, and Government, than the 
Church's Edification, and the other Work 
they have to do. And after I have took 
leave to ſay, That *tis rigorons to hold the 
Clergy to that, their Act of Submiſſion will 
rather turn my Thoughts on the other fide, 
and ſince *tis likely to he no better, and the 
Clergy muſt fit down with what they have 
left, think of being content, rather than 
contend; and it ought in ſome meaſure to 
lighten the ſenſe of the hardſhip, to conſider 
that it is no new Grievance put upon them, 
to make them ſo dependent, as that their Act 
of Submiſſion has done, but a Continuance 
only of them in the ſame Caſe they were be- 
fore ; for they were as much dependent on 
the Pope before, as the Laws have made them 
on the Crown, from that their involuntary 
Conſent ; and ſince their Predeceſſors cou'd 
contentedly, without thinking it Oppreſſion, 
have their Rights and juriſdictons dependent 
on the Pope, they have the more reaſon to 
ſit equally eaſie under their lawful Supreams 
exerciſing the ſame Authority over them, 
only let it not be-extended beyond what was 
intended, either by the Clergy themſelves 
granting, by the King receiving, or the 


Parliament conſtituting upon't, that is, to 
| the Clergy, only conſider'd in their Con- 
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vocational Capacity, and no otherwiſe ; ſo as 
not to pretend, by vertue of any legal 
Right, Law or Cuſtom of the Land, to aſ- 
ſemble in Convocation, but by vertue of the 
King's Writ or Power only ; or inake any 
Canons, Conſtitutions or Ordinances, that 
ſhou'd neceſſarily and civilly bind the Sub- 
jects, as before, in their Goods and Poſſeſſions, 
unleſs confirm'd and ratified by the Regal 
Power; which, as it is no more than the 
Pope before had yielded to him by vertue of 
his Supremacy, ſo it draws but the ſame In- 
convenience on the Church, ſuppoſing the 
Supream no Chriſtian or a Heretick, that it 
does upon the State, after which 'tis model. 
led, ſuppoſing the King a Tyrant, that the 
Parliament cannot meet without being firſt 
ſummon'd, or paſs their Acts into Laws, 
without the Royal Aſſent. 
Nor do I ſee how it deſtroys the Divine 
Right of Synods, or any other Right neceſ- 
ſary for the Preſervation of the Church and 
Chriſtian Religion, which it no more affects, 
than the Legiſlature's. interpoſing in any o- 
ther part of Religion, and declaring and de- 
termining the Modes and Terms of acceptance 
of Divine Ordinances deſtroys or alters the 
Divine Right of thoſe Ordinances, ſince it 


only limits the Application of that Right, 


with reſpect to its exerciſe, in this Nation, 
and ſets out the Conditions upon which the 
Clergy of this Church, in Conjunction with 
this State, ſhall be deem'd legally to Aſſemble 
and have the Civil Sanction added to their 
Determinations; which Conditions not ob- 
ſerv'd, 
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ſerv'd, their Evangelick Right may neverthe- 
leſs be ſtill good to meet and act, neceſſity ſo 
requiring, tho' without or againſt the Prince's 
Order, if he be no Chriſtian, or an Heretick; 
but the Civil Obligation will not attend 
what they do, ating them as in caſe of Se- 
paration from the State, and their Acts be- 
ing as the Acts of the Church, and their 
Aſſemblies before Conſtantine, who had a 
Right to meet and conſult for the Church's 
CommonWellfare, tho? there was no Law for 
it, or even againſt the Law; and the Coun. 
cils of the Apoſtles, which were of right, 
tho not legal, and their Acts good and bind- 
ing, tho' not civilly ſo to the Roman Empire. 

The Argument of Danger and Inconveni- 
ence to the Church, by this the Clergy's Con- 
yocational Dependence on the Supream, is 
eaſily alſo retorted by the Civil Government; 
for it muſt be confeſt, there is much the ſame 
danger to the Civil Magiſtracy, fram an In- 
dependent Legiſlature, in an intemperate or 
ill⸗diſpoſed Convocation, that is to the 
Church, from an Heretical and Wicked Ma- 
giſtracy; And where ſhou'd ſuch a Power be 
more conveniently lodg'd for both, than in 
the Common Head of both? And *tis for the 
Clergy's Honour however, that the Crown 
holds that Right of Dependence of their 
Convocational Juriſdiction upon it which 
it has by Acts, grounding the Tenure upon 
Grant and Conceſſion from themſelves. 

Now that this the Clergy's ab-renunciation 
of Independent Juriſdiction, was in regard 


only to their Convocational Capacity, ſo far 
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as aforeſaid, appears as well by the caution- 
ary Promiſe given by the King, before the 
Clergy wou'd yield: That he won d never by 
vertue of their Acknowledgment, aſſume to him- 
felf more than belong'd to his Predeceſſors. That 
he wou d not do any thing in Spirituals, in alter- 
ing, ordering er judging, what was Hereſy, &c. 
wit hout their concurrence, Which Condition 
was not ſo well obſerv'd as it ought to have 
been, and was intended by the Parliament 
ſhou'd have been, or they wou'd not have 
declar'd as they did in the Act, by which the 
Clergy 'sdependance on the Crown upon their 
acknowledgmear, is ſettled, That no farther 
declination or varying from Chriſt's Church 
is by the Act deſign'd, in Spirituals or other 
Tranſlation of Power from the Clergy, than 
what was neceſſary to free the King from any 
Obligation to Superior in worldly Cauſes. 
In King Edward's Reign (iſt of Edward the 
Sixth) we find the Conſequences of this de- 
pendence of the Convocations juriſdiction 
on the Crown ſtretch'd, to take in the whole 
Power of the Miniſtry, and make all the 
Spiritual Actions of the Epiſcopal and Prieſtly 
Office, in all their parts, Derivations from 
the Crown; and ſome irregular Steps tis too 
true were unhappily made upon it, which 
our Popiſh Advert ſaries have took care ſhall 
never be forgot, and the Eraſtians have no 
leſs weary'd themſelves with cultivating ; yet 
it the difficulty of the times, the Ferment of 
Spirit, puſhing Men on with more Zeal than 
Caution, and making them with deſire of the 
End, forget the Means; If the Reformation 
ſtruggling 
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ſtruggling now for Birth and Life, carried 
thoſe concern'd for it beyond their Tropick, 
in the part where they moſt labour d; and if 
they expreſt themſelves leſs cautiouſly in a 
point they were not then ſo well aware of 
the fatal Conſcquences of, a thing that has 
happen'd more than once to the beſt and 
greateſt Men, in Articles of the laſt impor- 
rance; If, I fay, this will not account for 
the fore-mention'd Expreſſions and Actions of 
the Government in King Edward's time, whe- 
ther really or ſeemingly only, deducting all 
Spiritual Powers from the Magiſtrate, which 
in part I think it ought at leaſt to do; for 
Two or Three warm Acts of our Reformers 
in thoſe times of ferment, ought no more to 
be dwelt upoa for the Reformation's ſettled 
Senſe and Temper, than one extravagant 
Word or two ſpoke, or a haſty A& done by a 
Man in his Paſſion, or in the exaltation of a 
Feaver,ought to paſs for his Judgment againſt 
all- the contrary Cooler Declarations, and 
Conſtant Practice of his Life afterwards. 
And it this ſatisfy not yet, Queen Elizae 
beth claiming as ample a Supremacy as her 
Brother King Edward had, and yet diſclaim- 
ing the Power of exerciſing the Miniſterial 
Functions, and remarkably, when ſhe revi- 
ved the Acts Queen Mary had Repeal'd, 
letting the particular Statute of the Firſt of 
Edward the Vith, that chiefly, and above 
others, ſeem'd to explain the Supremacy ſoy 
as tO argue the whole dependence and deriva- 
tion of Church Power from the Crown, and 
make her the Original Fountain of ell Spiri- 
tualities, 
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tualities lie in its recall'd State, neither then 
nor ſince reviv'd, ſhows, that that Statute 
diſapprov'd, and ſpoke not well the Reforma- 
tion's now cooler Sence and Temper, and that 
the Legiſlature then, as fince they have con- 
tinu'd, leave the Conſtitution the ſame as be- 
fore that Statute was made, and, as if it 
never had been made, wiz. Biſhops to their 
former Divine Right and Inſtitution, and the 
Powers of the Prieſthood to their immediate 
dependence on Chriſt by Ordination and Suc- 
ceſſion. 

This was ſo notorious an inſtance of the 
Nation's now reform'd Principle and Diſpo- 
ſition, that the Papiſts, who cou'd not but 
take notice of it, ſaw their miſtake, and grew 
convinc'd, leaving off upon it in great mea- 
ſure, their old imputation of Parliamentary 
Biſhops, and Parliamentary Religion, &c. 

Aad *tis obſervable to this purpoſe, the 
great Cook himſelf ( Cook Rep. lib. 5.) demon- 
ſtrating our Prince's legal Title to Eccleſi- 
aſtical Supremacy and Juriſdiction, by Exam- 
ples thro? the Reigns of all our Kings, paſſes 
over King Edward's Reign when he comes at 
it, tho* no other Statntes ſo expreſly, fully, 
and particularly ſet forth in all its Branches, 
and diſplay the Supremacy; yet that wary and 
judicious Lawyer, thought not fit to alledge 
any one of the Statutes of thar Reign, as car- 
rying it beyond the Conſtitutional degree of all 
his other both Ancientand Modern Evidence. 

Tho” our Reformation was happy in its 
Regularity, beyond thoſe of the reſt of 
Chriſtendom, and as little Tumultuary as ſo 

great 
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great a Change cou'd without Miracle be ho- 


ped to be; yet its own Repeals and Altera- 
tions ſnow, That all its firſt Conſtitutional 
Acts, ought not to be drawn into preſident. 
Times of heat and hurry, are not pro- 
per to make the Rule, and fix the judgment 
of Conſtitutional Diſpoſition from; ſo much 
duſt and ſmoak was then rais'd, as was 
enough, not only to hinder thoſe involv'd in 
it from diſcerning ſo clearly, as when the Air 
was grown more Calm and Serene,but to make 
their Acts largely taſte of the Tumultuary 
Paſſions then moſt in Agitation, and none 
more then thoſe relating to the Clergy ; 
for if we conſider that their unhappy tem- 
per was the great Obſtacle of the Refor- 
mation, that their Obſtinacy and Ignorance 
had made them ſo Ridiculous and Odi- 
ous, that Royal Injunctions were fain to be 
Iſſued out, as they were, to ſecure 'em from 
Publick Inſults z we may well make allowan- 
ces, for even the Publick Acts of that time 
being tinctured with the effluviums of Humane 
Frailty, and proceeding from Spirits ſharp- 
ned with juſt Provocation. What looks moſt 
like Eraſtian in the turn of the Reformation, 
not ſpeaking ſo much the ſence of the Go- 
vernment from the nature of the thing, as 
from the neceſſity of the Times, and the 
preſent untoward Temper of the Popiſh 
Clergy, which was ſuch not only here, but 
in the other Reforming Churches abroad, 
that tis no wonder, conſidering Humane Infir- 
mity, that ſome from Wiſhing proceeded to 
Hearkning to ſo ſeaſonable a Project as that 


of 
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of getting a Miniſtry of another ſort, by a 
new way, and of a different Origen, the little 
Eraſtianiſm having to produce, which looks 
any where in its tavour, being what diſtreſt 
Chriſtians, in Confuſion thro' the utmoſt Ne- 
ceſſity, have, to avoid greater evil, took up 
withal. 

The Private judgment of A.B. Cranmer, 
&c, in favour of Eraſtian:iſm from the Cotto- 
nian Manuſcript, is not of it ſelf, tho? never 
ſo true, nor any other private Judgments, of 
that Importance, to carry the Determination 
of the Senſe of the Statutes of the Reforma- 
tion along with it, or turn the Publick Eſta- 
bliſnments, or our Thoughts of them, the con- 
trary way to that which they otherwiſe look 
and bend, and the unhappy Secret had better 
have preſerv'd its value by ſleeping in its 
Learned Dormitory amongſt its fellow Rari- 
ties, than have been depretiated by an unwel- 
come diſcovery, obliging to none but Papiſts 
and Eraſtians; and had its otherwiſe Great 
and Learned Evulgators, but thought of 
Cham, they wou'd not by an incontinent, tho' 
not ill- meant Publication, have given a Su- 
ſpicion doubly of his Temper and Guilt, te 
thoſe that leſs know or eſteem them, by in- 
ſtead of hiding, uncovering the Nakedneſs 
of both their Father and their Mother the 
Church, leſſening the Character of that Reve- 
rend Martyr, by ſhowing (if it be true) that 
he had indeed his eaſy Hours, and confirming, 
that vileſt part of Popiſh Slander upon him, 
that he wou'd ſay or unſay any thing, I 
am ſure if there be any Truth in his laſt ac- 

knowledgments 
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knowledgments upon his Tryal, he muſt be 
very contrary to himſelf, if ever he gave ſuch 
an Opinion; and it may not be amiſs to Tran- 
ſcribe the Paſſages to that purpoſe from Fox, 
becauſe they happen ſo directly and particu- 
larly to Anſwer every Queſtion that need be 
put to him were he alive, to ſatisfy, That 
he neither died nor lived an Eraſtian. Firſt, 
Page 1704, in that, tho' not falſe, yet un- 
fairly repreſented talk between him and Dr. 
Martin, as follows: 

Mart. Ton deny d that the Pope”s Holineſs was 
Supreme Head of the Church ? 

Cran. I did ſo. 

Mart. Who ſay you then is Supreme Head? 

Cran. Chriſt. 

Mart. But whom hath Chriſt left here in Earth 
his Vicar and Head of his Church ? 

Cran. No Body, viz. of the Univerſal 

Church. 6 

Mart. Why told you not King Henry this when: 
you made him Supreme Head? And nom no Body 
is. 


Cran. I mean not but every King in his 
Realm and Dominion is Supreme Head; and 


ſo was he Supreme Head of the Church of 
Chriſt in England. 25 


Mart. 1: this always true, and was it ever ſo, 


in Chriſt's Church? 
Crau. It was fo. 

Mart. Then what ſay you of Nero ? He was 
the Mightieſt Prince of the Earth after Chriſt 
was Aſcended, Was he Head of Chriſt's Church? 

Cran. He was Peter's Head. 


Mart. 
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Mart. 1 a whither Nero was Head of the 
Church or no? If he were not, tis falſe what 


you ſaid before, That all Princes be, and ever 


were, Heads of the Church within their Realms. 
Cran. Nay, it is true; for Nero was Head of 
the Church in Worldly reſpet of the Tem- 
poral Bodies of Men, of whom the Church 
conſiſts. 
Thus far we ſee A. B. Cranmer's Sence and 


| Notion of the Supreme Magiſtrates Religious 


Power, expreſt withal thoſe proper and juſt 
regards of Diſtinctions and Limitation which 
are neceſſary, That it was ſuch a Supremacy 
which depended not on the Prince's Religion, 
belonging to Nero or the Great Turk, as well 
as to a Conſtantine ;, that it was not an inward 
but an outward Co- active Power, only re- 
ſtrain'd to Worldly reſpect and the Tempo- 
ral Bodies of Men. And Page 1707, Dr. 
Martin ask*d him, Who was Supreme Head of the 
Church of England ? Marry, quoth my Lord of 
Canterbury, Chriſt is Head of this Member, as 
he is Head of the whole Body of the Univer- 
{al Church. Why, quoth Dr. Martin, Ton 
made King Henry Vlllth Supreme Head of the 


Church! Yea, ſaith the Arch-Biſhop, of all 
the People of England, as well Eccleſiaſtical as 


Temporal. And not of the Church, ſaid Mar- 
tin? No, /aid he ; For Chriſt is only Head of 
the Church, and of the Faith, and Religion 
of the ſame; the King is Head and Gover- 


nour of his People, which are the viſible 


Church. What, quoth Martin, You never durſt 
tell the King ſo? Yes, that 1 durſt, quoth he, 
and did, in the Publication of his Stile, 


wherein 
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wherein he was Nam'd, Supreme Head of 
the Church, There was never other thing 
meant. 

As this laſt, and almoſt dying Declaration 4 
of A. B. Cranmer's Senſe of the Supremacy, „ 
ought to ſtand as his Solid and Fix'd Judg. 1 
ment, againſt all other pretended contrary 
Opinions whatſoever; ſo his (who had ſo 
much reaſon to know) ſo poſitively declaring 
with his almoſt dying Breath, That no more | 
was meant by the Title Head than what he $ 
here ſays, is a notable Key to let us into the |! 
true nature of the Regal Supremacy ; and his [ 
- ſaying he had told the King as much, is a Cir- 1 
cumſtance that makes his ever having given a 
2 contrary Opinion, almoſt incredible. 

* Lafily, The appointment of the Form of 
Ordination and Rites of Conſecration of the 
| Miniſtry, the Local Determination of exer- 1 
ciſing their Functions, by dividing the Nation | 1 
into Dioceſe, Pariſhes, &c. are Marſhall'd up- | 
by the Prefacer, as Arguments for the Deri- 3 
vation of all Church Power from the Civil 
| Government. 1 
| Firſt, For the State's appointing Forms of | 1 
Ordination, cc. which he calls, making i 
| Arch-biſhops, Biſhops, and Presbyters, that 
no more proves the Spiritual Powers of thoſe 
ſo order'd deriv'd from that Appointment, 
than the owning of an Authority and Com- 
miſſion is giving of it; being but a Declara- 
tion of the State's acceptance of the Orders. 

The Caſe, in my Mind,is no more than this, 

Chriſt has Commanded all Chriſtians to he- 
ware of falſe Prophets, that ſhou'd come with 
G Counterfeit 
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Counterfeit Divine Commiſſions, which as it 
implies there are true Prophets, or a ſet of 
Perſons that really have ſuch Divine Com- 
miſſions, ſo it gives each particular Chriſtian 
right to judge and diſtinguiſh which are the 
falſe, which are the true, a thing of the laſ: 
Conſequence ; now the King and People of 
England met in a Parliament, to conſult about 
their common Salvation in purſuance of this 
Command, ſeeing there are Perſons Divinely 
Commiſſion'd by Chriſt, call 'em Prophets, 


Prieſts or Miniſters, thro' whoſe hands the 
Adminiſtrations of his Religion were to paſs, Þ 
knowing theſe Perſons had always receiv'd 
theſe Commiſſions from Biſhops, Succeſſive lj by 
impoſition of hands perform'd in ſome ſeemly 
wiſe, finding the World abounding with Coun- 
terfeits, and much Superſtition and needleſs 


Rites added to the neceſſary Communication 


of this Power, continuing therefore the de- 


rivation of it in that old Epiſcopal Chanel it 
had always run in, that the People of Eng. 
land might not be impos'd upon by falſe pre. 
teaders to Chriſt's Commiſſion, declare for 
themſelves, That Biſhops, Prieſts, and Dea- 
cons, order'd in ſuch manner as they ſet forth, 
are rightly and lawfully Chriſt's Officers 
and tho? others order'd by different Forms and 
Rites may be alſo true Biſhops and Prieſts, 
yet for their part they will be oblig'd to loot 
on none, as entitled to Chriſt's Commillion, 
but thoſe who can produce the Notes Eſta- 
bliſn'd, and Evidences ſettled by them, howe- 
ver true Miniſters they may otherwiſe be; and 
that thoſe that have thoſe evidences of their 

| Authorit? 
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Authority they oblige themſelves to own as 
© Chriſt's true Mifſionar ies, and accordingly 
7 entitle them to all thoſe Temporal Rights 
and Advantages, as according to God's Law 
is by the Law of the Land annex'd to their 
Callings, and arm them with all that Autho- 
* rity which is neceſſary for the diſcharge of 
their Functions, and which God, who never 
gives any Office but he gives alſo ſufficieat 
Power and Authority alſo with it for its Ex- 
ecution, by neceſſary Conſequence, though 
not particularly expreſt, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have given them; But what derivation ot 
Powers from the State to the Prieſthood is 
there in all this? For a Nation to declare, 
that they believe in Conſcience that Perſons 
| ſo and fo ordain'd are Chriſt's lawful Mini- 
| ſters, and have his Commiſſion, and not only 
declare it, but oblige themſelves to ſtand to 
the truth of it, and venture their Salvation 
upon it; tis ſo far from teſtifying them” 
ſuch Creatures as the Author wou'd make 
em, that tis the beſt Demonſtration a Nation 
cou'd give, that they think them other- 
wiſe. For what Reafon is this we believe 
Perſons io ordain'd Chriſt's lawful Miniſters ? 
We will receive his Sacraments from no other 
nd Hand, hear his Word Preach'd from no other 
ts, Mouth, but that of one this way Ordain'd, 
ot which we believe the true and ſure way of 
21, coming to the Miniſterial Authority, Ergo, 
ta- he that comes by that way is our Creature. 
e- The State's Preſcribing and Eſtabliſhing 
nd Forms of Ordination, is a Pablick Atteſta- 
eit tion of the Miniſtry fo ordain'd being Jure 
it? 1 Divino, 
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Divino, having the Nation's Publick ſtamp 
Authoritively put upon 'em, to aſſure their 
being Genuine, and to ſignify their Appro- 
bation, and being receiv'd as ſuch. 
Ihis indeed is a Conſequence of the Civil 
Power's ſetting forth Forms of Conſecrating 
and Ordaining Arch biſnops, Biſhops, and 
Prieſts, that the People of England ſolemnly de- 
clare it agreeable to God's Word, and the Pra- 
Aice of Chriſt's Church, that there ſnou'd be 


ſuch orders and diſtinction of Miniſtry, as Bi- 


ſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons in the Church, and 
having conſented that thoſe who are Conſecra- 
ted and Ordain'd according to the Forms pre- 
ſcrib'd, are fairly and duly ordain'd to theſe 
Degrees, and bound themſelves by their Act and 
Deed, to look on 'em, and accept 'em as ſuch, 
Miniſters according to Chriſt's Inſtitution. Tis 
contradicting their own AG again, either to 
deny thoſe Orders to be of Divine Inſtitu- 
tion, or the Method the Clergy come to them 
by, to be a true Method ; and thoſe who pre- 
fer their Private judgments before the united 
Senſe of thoſe, whom in their Name they 
Authoriz'd to make the Choice, and think 
they can iightlier diſtinguiſh who are true 
Chriſtian Paſtors, and which the way of be- 
coming ſo, have left themſelves no Lega! 
Right of ſuch Second Choice, but by ſhowing 
themſelves not concluded by their Repreſen- 


tatives in that reſpect, which they cannot do 


but by impeaching (as we ſhall find this Au- 
thor does) the Legiſlature as having exceeded 
their Commiſhon, and acted where they had 
no right to be their Repreſentatives, and Ki 
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the Legiſlature's AQ be void, then yet toge- 
ther with the Civil Power's Right of pre. 


| ſcribing Forms, the Author's Argument muſt 


alſo fall for the Clergy's Power being deri- 


ved from that Preſcription: 


The Argument from the local Determina- 


tion of the exerciſe of the Miniſterial Powers, 
by the Civil Power's dividing the Kingdom 
into Provinces and Dioceſes, and ſub-divi- 
ding thoſe into Pariſhes and leſſer Diſtricts, 
and Conſtituting, Diſſolving, or Uniting any 


of theſe, has the ſame force, to ſhow the depen- 


dence of the Miniſtry's Authority on the 


Civil, as that before from the Forms of Or- 
dination. 

Power and a Licenſe to exerciſe that Power, 
as to the where, how, and when, are very di- 


ſtinct things; Officers may have their Stations 


aſſign'd, and be oblig'd to Act and do Duty by 


thoſe on whom their Commiſſion have no“ 


dependence; and the leaſt the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate can be allow'd to do by vertue of his 
Supremacy, by thoſe that own it, is to Mar- 
ſhal and Diſpoſe Church Officers, to mark 
out proper Stations for 'em, and Circumſcribe 
'em within certain Limits, and within them, 
lee they do their Duties. 

By the Doctrine of the Church of England 
by Law Eſtabliſh'd, as appears from the 
Forms of Ordination, there is a double Call 
or Miſſion neceſſary to the Miniſtry, a Call 
wholly Divine, and another mixt, partly 
Divine and partly Humane, or in other 
words, there is an outward and an inward 


Call. 
1 be 
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The Church's Doctrine of the neceſſity of 
the inward Call, appears by this firſt Queſtion, 
propoſed by the Biſhop in the Office for or- 
dering Deacons. 

Do you truſt that you are inwardly mov d by the 
Holy Ghoſt to take upon you this Office and Ad- 
miniſtration ? 

The outward call conſiſts of two parts, 
one relating to the Power, the other to the 
legal exerciſe of that Power, which we have 
in the next Queſtion Propoled. 

Do you think that you are truly called accord. 
ing to the Will of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, and the 
aue order of this Realm, to the Miniſtry of the 
Church? Which outward Call, manifeſtly 
conſiſts of Two diſtinct parts neceſſary to 
compleat it: Firſt, An aſſent to the way by 
which the Power it ſelf is Communicated, 
That it is according to the Will of our Lord 
Teſus Chriſt ; and Secondly That the Perſon 
be Conſcious that he is qualified according to 
the Order of this Realm. 

What is meant by each of theſe, we have 
more tully and particularly declared in the 
Preface in theſe Words, Which Offices (vis. 
Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons ) were evermore 
had in ſuch Reverend Eſtimation, that no Mau 
might preſume to execute any of them, except |: 
were firſt called; that is as it follows, Tryed, Ex: 
amined, and feund to have ſuch Qualities as arc 
requiſite jor the ſame, There is what is meant by be 
the Call according to the Order of this Realm, R. 
viz. Having all the neceſſary qualifications LY C 
gally required; and alſo by Public Prayer ans fon 
Impoſition of Hands were approvwd and ants 

| there 


Local Limitation of the exerciſe of that 


and Allowance of that Power upon Condi- Gs 
tions: The former we may call the Com- 
| miſſion, the other the Permiſſion only; and 
tho' both theſe are ſo conjoin'd in time, and 
perform'd together, that they are become, 
and look like only one Act, yet they are really 
two; The Biſhop acting in a double Capact- 
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thereunto by Lawful Authority, There is the 
Call according to Chriſt's Will ; the one of 
theſe is the Donation and Conveyance of the 
Miniſterial Power it {ſelf ; the other is the 


Power to this Realm, from the State's Licenſe 


ty, in the name of Chriſt as he gives the Mi- 
niſterial Power, and Commiſſion in the name 
of the State, by whom he is intruſted to en- 
quire into certain qualifications, without 
which the Nation have agreed, That howe- 
ver Men otherwiſe might be Commiſſion'd, 
yet they ſhall not act as Miniſters amongſt 
them. As for the latter of theſe, the Biſhop's 
Power is indeed wholly derived from the 
Civil, who, as they have thought it proper 
to depute the Biſhop, may as well depute 
any other Perſon to take care for them, and 
ſee that thoſe the Biſhops Ordains, anſwer 
their requiſite Characters and Qualifications, 
ſuch, as being ſo Old, taking the Oaths of 

Supremacy, and ſome other things that the 

State having ſince thought neceſſary, are 

therefore, after they are Ordained required 

before they can be National Paſtors, ſuch as 

Reading and declaring their Aſſent and 

Conſent to the Book of Common Prayer, ſub- 

ſeribing to the Thirty Nine Articles, &c. 
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That the State's ſhare in Ordination, and 
what depends upon them in it, 1s not the 
Conveyance of the Miniſterial Power it ſelf, 
but a Permiſſion to exerciſe their Functions, 
and a Local A ppropriation; appears, 

Firſt, Becauſe the Church of England docs 
not hold any Doctrine of Equivocal Ordina- 
tion, nor allows of more ways or doors than 
one of being admitted to the Paſtoral Office, 
and therefore owning other Churches both 
Proteſtant and Papiſt, to have a true and 
lawful Miniſtry, which Miniſtry at the ſame 
time *tis known, are neither order'd by any 
Form as with us. preſcribed by the Civ! 
Power, nor put under any Limitation, fo 
moch as to the exerciſe of the Function by 
that Power, does acknowledge the Miniſtry, 
neither deriv'd from, nor dependent on the 
State; and therefore in the Preface to our 
Forms, *tis not ſaid abſolutely, That no Man 
is or ſhall be a lawful Biſhop, Prieſt, or Dea- 
con; but only, That no Man ſhall be accounted 
one in the Church of England, or ſuffer'd to 
Execute his Office, except, &c. 

Secondly, The ordinary Call of the Miniſtry 
is, and always was, a general and indefinite 
Calling : ; that is, the Miniſterial Commiſſion 
does not in it ſelf neceſſarily include in it any 
Local Determination for its exerciſe, is not 
any Cali Appropriate to this or that, either 
Nation, Dioceſs, Pariſh, Perſons, or Place; 
but is a free undetermined, and irreſpective 
Commiſſion at large. 

The Original Commiſſion of the Apoſtles, 
was to Teach, Preach to, and Baptize all Na- 

tions: 
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tions: Our Ordination runs, Take thou Au- 
t hority to preach the Word of God, and to mini- 


ſter the Holy Sacraments in the Congregation, 


without local Limitation to any, The Deter- 
mination of its Exerciſe, being an after ad- 
dition, a Circumſtance annext, ſeperable and 
ſeparate from the Power it ſelf, as much as a 
Faculty granted, is diſtin from a Condition 
afterwards put to it: That it ſhall not be 
uſed within ſuch Bounds, and in ſuch a Place, 
but upon ſuch Conditions, 

Nor is there the neceſſary Correlation be- 
tween the Epiſcopal Power and a particular 
Dioceſs, as the Author thinks, that the Ab- 
ſence of the latter ſhou'd deſtroy the former, 


which it only reduces to its firſt Simplicity, 


to be as it comes from Chriſt, irreſpective 
in its Nature as to Place, or Indefinite and 
Univerſal, its local Confinement being ex- 
trinſecal and accidental, ſuch a relate of a 
Biſhop's Authority, not being a Dioceſs, 
but the whole World, or Catholick Church ; 


to charge which Notion with Abſurdity, 


is charging the Original Conſtitution of 
Chriſtianity it ſelf, and its Conſtitutors, 
with it. 

Indeed I ſee no neceſſity of ſuch ſtrict 
relation at all, between Epiſcopal Autho- 
rity and any Dioceſs or Charge whatſoever, 


as its ſubject Matter, that they needs muſt 


co-exiſt together, and not the one without 
the other; a Power may exiſt, tho? it never 
once exert it ſelf, nor meet with a Subject to 
exerciie it ſelf upon; and an Habit or Faculty 
is not preſently eſſentially loſt, becauſe it 

: wants 
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wants whereupon to act; a future Being of a 
relate Charge, is Title ſufficient for its rela- 
tive Power actually at preſent to ſubſiſt by; 
and tho” a Biſhop have no Title to any Charge 
any where at preſent, yet a future Proſpect, 
Probability, nay, Poſſibility, if they were 
neceſſary Correlates, were enough to pre- 
ſerve his Epiſcopal Power and Character 
from ceaſing; much leſs need it ceaſe, by his 
being excluded by the Laws of his Country, 
to exerciſe for the preſent his Authority, in 
ſome cne of thoſe particular local Sections, 
by Diſſblation or Union of it to ſome other, 
where before he had imploy'd it. 

If a Biſhop's Epiſcopal Power depended 
on his Dioceſs, then his Power wou'd be pro- 
portion'd to his Dioceſs, according to the 
extent of which his Authority muſt be con- 
tracted or inlarg'd, and the greater Dioceſs, 
the greater Biſhop ; but *tis not ſo, for the 
Biſhop of a ſmall Dioceſs, and fewer Pa- 
riſnes, is as much a Biſhop, and has equal 
intrinſical Power to him that has the largeſt ; 
and conſequently he that has no Dioceſs at all, 
may have as much Epiſcopal Authority, as 
he that preſides over one of the greateſt 
Amplitude. Biſhops cou'd never be equal, 
if their Authority Epiſcopal depended upon 
the Adminiſtration or Subſtraction of the 
ſubject Matter of their Juriſdictions, 

God is often the immediate Author of the 
Power, where Men furniſh and ſupply the 
particular Materials for it to employ it ſelf 
upon ; God is the Author of the Marital 
Power and Matrimonial Obligation, gy a 

an 
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Man himſelf, or his Parents for him, by 
chuſing his Wife, furniſh the particular 
Matter of theſe divinely inſtituted Powers. 
A Biſhop may be a Biſhop, and eſſentially 
retain the Power of exteriour ſuriſdiction, 
tho? he is for the preſent incapable of exe- 
cuting of it, for want of proper Matter, 
which they that give or take away, do not 
along with it either give or take away his 
Epiſcopal Authority. 

In the Novatian Hereſy, abundance of 
Dioceſſes were double Biſhop'd, and it was 
decreed by the Church, Thas upon the re- 
turn of any Biſhop from that Error, they 
ſhoud retain their Epiſcopal Honour and 
Character ſtill, tho without Sees, if the 
Dieceſs where they were were already full. 
The ſame was done in the Councel of Nice, 
to the Cathari, (Nice Cen. 8.) Several An- 
cient Canons allow both Biſhops, Prieſts and 
Deacons, that by fear or force had been com- 
pell'd and ſubmitted to offer, or ſeem'd to 
conſeut to Idolatrous Sacrifice, to retain, 
if penitent, their ſeveral Characters, tho? 
never to exerciſe their Offices more. And 
the 94th Can. of the Councel of Antioch, is, 
de Epiſcopis vacantibus, or Biſhops without 
Sees, againſt their violently ſeizing on vacant 
Biſhopricks ;, a Practice it ſhou'd ſeem at that 
time not unuſual. | 

So that the fixing of Eccleſiaſtical Diſtricts, 
and the Stationary Aſſignation of Officers to 
them, is not of the Subſtance, nor enters the 
Eſſence of Ordination, nor affects the Nature 
of the Miniſterial Commiſſions, to make them 

either 
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either more or leſs Divine or Independent, if 
it do belong to the Civil Supreme, as, for 
my part, I believe it may. 

And ſince my Thoughts have led me to ſay 
ſo, they ſhall draw me in farther, to offer in 
their Vindication ſome Conſiderations con- 
cerning the Right of Aſſigning the Miniſte- 
rial Spheres, whoſe it is, to found, diſſolve, 
unite, contract them, &c. which I ſhall do 
under theſe Three Heads of Inquiry. 

Fir, Whether a local Determination of 
Eccleſiaſtical Diſtricts, and Appropriation of 
Perſons to them, be neceſlary ? 

Sccondly, If neceſſary, by whom to be 
made? 8 
Thirdly, Concerving their Forms and Site, 
How far they are diſcretional, and ſubject to 

their Makers and Determinators ? | 

And Fir, It muſt be refolvd, that local 
Determinations of Eccleſiaſtical Diſtricts and 
Spheres are neceſlary, I mean in and for the 
Church ; ſo that in a Chriſtian Covntry they 
muſt and ought to be made, and being made, 
2 be thrown up again, being neceſ- 
ary. | 
Fu g, For the Order and Beauty of a 
Church, which the Deſcription and proper 
Digeſtion of Perſons limited to their Poſts 
creates, and to prevent the Confuſions which 
from the indiſcrete and promiſcuous Exerciſe 
of Miniſterial Offices muſt ariſe, neceſſary 
for the Succeſs of the Miniſtry, which not 
a little depends upon the Accomodation of 
Perſons to the Circumſtances and Genius of 
Places and People. 


Secondly, 
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Secondliy), A Deſcription of Miniſteria} 
Spheres, and Limitation of Miniſters to 
them, is neceſſary Jure Divino, I mean not 
as to Precept, but as to Pattern and Preſi- 


dent, and Jure Apoſtolico as to both; for 


Chriſt himſelf, the Author and Founder of 
our Religion, the great High- prieſt and 
Biſhop of our Souls, who in the Execution 
of his Office, deſign'd himſelf ia all things 
imitable, a Pattern to his Officers, limited 
himſelf in the perſonal Execution of his 
Miniſterial Office and Commiſſion, Matt. 15. 
24. to the Land and People of the Jews, 
like the Sun he choſe a Center for himſelf, 
round which only to move, and from thence 
to communicate to the World vertually, by 
Twelve Rays, his Apoſtles, his Light. 

His Apoſtles Commiſſions (as thoſe of all 
their Succeſſors, and the Miniſtry ſince are) 
were abſolute ; for tho' St. Paul and St. Peter 
had Limitations divinely added, the one to 
be Miniſter of the Circumciſion, the other 
of the Uncircumciſion, yet as thoſe Limi- 
tations were rather perſonal than local, 
St. Peter's, together with Jadea, taking in 
the whole Jewiſh Diaſpora, and St. Paul 
the Gentiles, tho' in Judea it ſelf; fo they 
were not ſuch Deſignations as wete exclu- 
five of any Places or Perſons, but only made 
the Jews the Subjets of the one, and the 
Gentiles of the other's greater Care and Ap- 
plication. So that the Apoſtles were all 
truly Univerſal Biſhops, having each the 
World for his Dioceſs, furniſh'd with all 
the plenitude of Church Power; nor cou'd 


their 
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their juriſdictons receive any other Re- 
ſtrictions but what, by the Conduct of the 
ſame Spirit which gave them immediately 
their Commiſſions, they gave themſelves, 
which is certain in ſome ſhort time they 
did do. Their Governing the whole Church 
amongſt them in common laſting no longer 
probably than Believers having all things 
elſe ſo; for after they had, according to Di- 
vine Order, beginning at Jeruſalem, form'd 
it and its Adjacencies in common into a 
Church, as a Model of their ſeveral future 
Conſtitutions, when ſeparated, *tis certain 
they agreed to Limitations of their Offices 
in their Progreſſes to Bounds, iſſuing like 
ſo many Lines from their Center, into the 
ſeveral Quarters of the World, or ſending 
Evangeliſts and inſpir'd Men, that were to 
be the firſt Planters and Propagators of the 
Goſpel; for the better Proſecution of this 
Divine Project, tis neceſſary to ſuppoſe they 
did not run Hand over Head any whither, or 
they knew not whither themſelves z bur 
without croſſing and interfering with each 
other, took each his diſtin& Root and Courſe 
of Evangelization, concluding themſelves 
within Circuits, that were to be the proper 
Care of each's Apoſtolick Prefecture, and 
within which, unleſs in Tranſitu, for Con- 
fir mat ion, or Sublidiarily ſeat extraordinarily, 
they contain'd themſelves, limiting their o- 
therwiſe unlimited Commiſſions, by the Na- 
tural or rather Political Diſtinctions of Man- 
kind by Nations and Communities. St. Paul 
plainly allades to this in 2 Cor. 10. 13, 14, 


157 
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15, 16. But we will not boaſt of things without 
our meaſure, but according to the meaſure of the 
rule which God bath diſtributed unto us, a mea- 
ſure to reach even unto you. 

For we Ffretch not our ſelves beyond our 
meaſure, as tho we reached not unto yen; for 
we are come as far as to you alſo, in preach. 
ing the Goſpel of Chriſt. 

Not boaſting of things without our meaſure, 
that is, of other mens labours; but having hope 
when your faith is increaſed, that we ſhut be 
enlarged by you according to our rule abun— 
dantly. 88 

To pre ach the Goſpel in the Regions beyond you, 
and not to boat in another man's line of things 
made ready to our hand. 

Where all theſe Words, Meaſure, Rule, 
Line or Canon, point at ſome more ſettled 
Boundaries of Eccleſiaſtical Care than that 
of Præ- occupation. 

And as the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts made 
undoubted Partitioas into Circuits to which 
they confined themſelves, and which were 
True and Original Patriarchates, if not the 
Original of Patriarchates; ſo they limited 
thoſe to whom under them they commu— 
nicated ſo much of their Apoſtolick Power 
in parts, by Ordination and Impoſition of 
Hands, as was ordinarily to continue for the 
Government and Uſe of the Church, to 
certain local Bounds, whether Biſhops or 
Presbyters. Thus St. Paul, to whoſe Con- 
ſtitutions ro be ſure thoſe of the reſt where 
conform'd, appointed Titus Biſhop in Crete. 
Timothy of Epheſus to bide there ſtill, or in- 
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joining him Reſidence, 1 Tim. 1. 3. ordain'd 


not Elders or Presbyters to act at large but in 
every City or Church, that is for each's par- 
ticular Uſe and Ser vice; nay, he aſcribes the 
Stationary Aſſignation of the Epheſine Preſ- 
by ters to the Holy Ghoſt, Acts 20. 18. 

And as they gave Directions to the Biſhops 
they ordain'd, to ordain other Biſhops and 
Presbyters, ſo it cannot be doubted but they 
in like manner tied 'em to their reſpective 
Charges, and circumſcrib'd' em within Bounds 
which they were not to exceed. 

And ſince Chriſt therefore himſelf, in him- 
ſelf, ſet the Pattern of being limited in the 
Exerciſe of the Miniſtry, ſince the Apoſtles 


in their extraordinary Commiſſions from 


Chriſt, tho' unlimited, yet evidently bounded 
their ſeveral Diſtricts, ſince they fix'd E- 
piſcopal and Presbyteral Spheres for thoſe 
they ordain'd; and theſe again trod in their 
Maſter's Steps, and ſince 'tis unacceſlary to 
ſay, that the Primitive Church (of which 
there is abundant Teſtimony) ſtrictly ob- 
ſerv d the Methods of Chriſt, his Apoſtles, 


and their immediate Succeſſors, and purſued 
the ſame Scheme in Polity, confining the 


Powers of Ordination indeficitely convey d, 
to exerciſe themſelves withia certain ap- 
4950 555 Bounds, nor ſuffer ing the Miniſtry, 
ike Popiſh Monks and Jeſuits, to be a vaga- 
bond, gadding and undetermin'd Race, wan- 


dering and preaching up and down ad libitum, 


tiace the Determination of Miaiſters to cer- 
tain Poſts, within which to do the Duties of 
their Function, implies an anſwerable Limt- 
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tation of the Places or Poſts themſelves, we 
may conclude that fixing Eccleſiaſt ical Di- 
ſtricts, or the diviſion of a Chriſtian Coun- 
try into Provinces, Dioceſes, and Pariſhes, 
is Jure Divino, as to Preſident; Apoſtolico, as 
to Preſident and Precept, purſuant to, and 
deſcending from Primitive practice. 

Dioceſes and Pariſhes are words much older 
than Conſtantine, as the Titles Primate, Me- 
tropolitan, and others, implying the deter- 
mination of Eccleſiaſtical Diſtricts alſo are, 
and the ancient Canons, ſuch as the 14 and 
15 of thoſe called the Apoſtles, againſt Bi- 
ſhops going out of their Dioceſes, and Cler- 
gy from their proper Churches and Charges, 
the 15 and 16 of the Councel of Nice to the 
ſame effect; thoſe concerning the Order or 
Dioceſes, and the Priviledge of certain Sees, 
as the 6th of Nice and the 2d of Conſt anti- 
nople, as in Dioniſiuss Code, the 6th of Chal- 
cedon agalaſt abſolute Ordination without 
ſpecial Title, &c. are abundant Teſtimonies 
in the Centuries ſucceeding thoſe called the 
Primitive, as of the Church's ſenſe of the 
neceſſity of Miniſters being tied each to a 
particular Charge; ſo of Local diſtinction 
and repartition of Diſtrias anſwerably. 

The Second enquiry is ( Eccleſiaſtical Di- 
ſtricts and Appropriations of Church Offi« 
cers being neceſſary) whoſe Right it is to 
ſettle them, and aſſign their proper Officers to 
each, concerning which 1 have already {poke 
my miad, That the Modifying and local For- 
mation of Churches by a difcipation and di- 
viſion of Countries, into variety of Spheres, 

H Epiſcopal 
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Epiſcopal and Presbyteral, or Dioceſes and 


Pariſhes, with the Right of affixing the par- 


ticular Officers to act in each, muſt depend 
on the ſupreme Magiſtrate, | 

For tho? 'tis true, that the Church for 
near Three Hundred years together after the 
Apoſtles, did, together with ſeveral other now 
allowed Rights of the ſupreme Exerciſe, both 
thole within her ſelf, and this not by Uſurpa- 
tion, or in Injury to Princes, yet it was only by 
a kind of Lapſe of Power; becauſe and 
whilſt Princes did forego their own Right,and 
refuſing what was neceſſary for the Church to 
be done, left it to her ſelf to do it by her 
own Officers, even as in our Conſtitution, 


the neglect of filling up an Eccleſiaſtical va- 


cancy, throws the Right upon others; for 
ia things neceſſary to be done, there muſt be 
a ſecond reſort upon default in the prime 
Agent , whilſt Princes perſecuting Chri- 
ſtianity exterminated the Church Officers, 
inſtead of making the neceſſary diſpoſitions, 
and convenient aſſignment for the exerciſe 
and execution of their Divine Commiſſions 
according to the Apoſtolick Pattern, they 


might, nay, they muſt determine for them- 


ſelves ſuch different ſpheres of Action , as 
were molt convenient, whilſt God's Vice- 
gerent, to whom they were primarily referr'd 
for it, wilfully and obſtinately neglected and 
refus'd to do it, and make both perſonal and 


local diſtributions in their converſions in all 


Countries which by vertue of their indefinite 
Commiſſions lay open to them, and in which 
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Spiritual Authority; but then when Princes 


coming into the Intereſts of the Goſpel, 
ſhowed themſelves both willing and capable 


to diſcharge all the parts of their Religious 


Truſt, we find the Right of determining Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Diſtricts within their Dominions, 
returning as of courſe to em, without ſcru- 
ple, form, or noiſe, and fo have been exer- 
ciſed accordingly, firſt by Conſtantine, whoſe 
Life was chicfly taken up with this Work, 
and abounds with his Building Churches, and 
conſequeatly making Pariſhes, endowing aud 
afhxing Revenues to them, till then generally 
precarious and uncertain, which may well be 
called an Eſſential of Eccleſiaſtical diſcrimi- 
nation of Diſtricts, pet fecting the particular 
diitinttion and ſubordinatioa of Churches, 
which till that time lay rather as 1a Plan, and 
cou'd not be compleat, even ia the moſt Chri- 
ſtianiz'd parts of the Roman Empire, whereih 
many great Nations were yet unconverted, 


and few fo generally ſo, as to have all the. 


Diviſions Epiſcopal and Presbyteral which was 
neceſlary when wholly come in, having Bi- 
ſhops uſually and Prieſty under them in 
Common, without farther diſtinctions; and 
however great the number of Biſhops at the 
Councel of Nice was, yet probably there was 
not ſo many Pariſhes in the Empire at that 
time, as aftewards appear'd neceſlary to have 
Biſhopricks, nor ſo many Biſhopricks as after 
thorow Converſion Metropolitan Sees, which 
moſt of the ancient Sees became, as the too 
forward aſpiring of ſome of the firſt con- 
verted and larger Parochiæ to Epiſcopal Pri- 
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viledges, and not changing perhaps preſently 


their Names as their Church Officer did his 
Order, Title, and the nature of his In. 
ſpection, may in ſome meaſure account for 
the Parochie Epiſcopus of thoſe times (if Pa- 
rochiæ be what we now call ſo) the preven- 
tion of which irregularity, ſeems to have 
occaliond the old Canons of Laodicea and 
Nice, forbidding a Biſhop to be Conſtituted 
ia Caſtle, Village, Town or place, leſs than 
a City, leſt, what they foreſaw might happen, 
a Confuſion of the Orders Presbyteral and 
Epiſcopal! might enſue, upon the too near 
approach of the Diſtricts to be like each 
other, unleſs the Parochiæ means not one, 
but the whole ſet of Congregations depen- 
dent on a City, denoting the whole xdess or 
Asper, as it properly does; and then the Pa- 
rochie Epiſcopus is but in other words the Cho- 
r#pi/copus, or Rural Suffragan Biſhop, for that 
it was more than one Pariſh, the Canons of 


Ancyra mentioning the Villas ſubject to a Pa- 


rochia, Can. 34. and talking of perſuading 
them, and demigrations from them, ſuffici- 
ently ſhows. | 

And as that great advancer of the Church's 
and the Clergy's Intereſt Conſtantine, exer- 
ciſed the Right of Aſſiguing the Miniſterial 
Spheres, ſo other Emperors and Princes after 
him did in like manner within their Domini- 


ons the ſame, till by the Pope's Uſurpation 


they Joſt again their Right, who not con- 
tented to take from them their Right of 
ſhaping out their Territories to the Church's 
Polity, by making Eccleſiaſtical deſcriptions, 
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turn'd the point ſo far upon them, as to be- 
come the Univerſal Surveyor, determining 
for them their Governments; and inſtead of 
their Founding Biſhopricks, &. appointing 
Kingdoms, Principalities and Dukedoms, 
with the Right of Inveſtiture in himſelf, pre- 
tending to be the Founder even of that Em- 
pire, the forged Donation of whole once 


Poſſeſſor, is the beſt Title he can ſhow to his 


Secular JuriidiQion in Rome it ſelf. It feem- 
ing Juſt to God that the Civil Power, which 
for Centuries together had refus'd to aſſign 
proper Spheres of Action to his Miniitry, 
when tenders of Chriſtianity were made by 
his Officers conſequently demanding it, ſhou'd 
for ſo many more multiplied be puniſhed in 
the part they had offended in. 

The Jewiſh Kings where not acting by ver- 
tue of any extraordinary Commiſſion or poſi- 
tive Command of God, what they did, they 
did by vertue of their Regal Character and 
Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy belonging to it, and 
what they Lawtully and Laudably did in the 
Jewiſh Church, muſt be the common Right of 
all Supreme Magiſtrates in Religion under the 
Goſpel, where Divine Right hath not inter- 
poſed and made an exemption ſince from 
their Juriſdiction; but the Jewiſh Kings, 
whilſt at the ſame time they acknowledg d 
their Prieſthood to be Jure Divino, in reſpect 
both to the choice of Perſons to the Office, 
and the determination of their Powers and 
Offices, yer determined them as to the exer- 
ciſe of their Functions; they ſet and ſettled 
the Courſes of the Prieſts according to their 
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turns, and the various nature of their Ser- 
vices and Miniſtrations they preſcribed, that 
is, both the When and the Where they 
ſhow'd act, and aſſign'd them ſtations ſuit- 
able to the diſtinctions of their Offices, which 
God, not they, had made; the Office was 
Divine, the Power to Act and Commiſſion to 
do ſo and ſo was from God ; but what reſpect- 
ed the Place and Time for the Exerciſe of 
their Functions, it not being determined by 
_ Almighty, the Aſſignation belonged to 
chem. 

Davids chuſing the place, and Solomon's 
Building in that place the Temple, to which 
the publick Worſhip of God was limited, 
and on which the Polity of their Religion 
depended, was not only equal to Founding a 
Bifhoprick or two, but to the digeſting ot 
the whole Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy ; for it was 
the ſame kind of local limitation of Prieſts 
exerciſing their Functions, as is aſſertaining 
Dioceſes and Pariſhes, and ty ing their parti- 
cular Officers to them, through a whole Na- 
tional Church, which Chriſtian Princes have 
conſequently the ſame Right in their Domini- 
ons to do, as they had; and their ſo doing is 
equally conſiſtent with and unprejudicial to 
the Divine Right by which the Chriſtian Mi- 
niſtry act, as theirs to that of the Jewiſh, 
being local limitations only; which if they 
cou'd prove the Clergy's Commiſſions and 
Powers dependent on the Determinator, the 
fixing or altering a Curate's Pulpit or Desk, 
do as effectually do it, as the Founding or Diſ- 
ſolving an Archbiſhoprick, and this no ſwore 

than 
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than that: An outward coercive Power 
and Right to compel all Ranks to do their 
Duties, implies a diſpoſitory one in it, to 
determine *em as to both Time and Place. 
Since Chriſt deſigned no injury to Civil 


Rights, that his Religion ſhou'd be intro- 


duc'd with. as little alteration as was poſſible 
of the Politick Conſtitutions of the World, 
and that the Subjects of Princes by becom- 
ing his, ſhou'd be no leſs theirs, tis but rea- 
ſonable to think, that as he Officer'd his 
Church, with notable regards of Conformity 
to that form of Civil Government which 
mankind had always moſt approv'd and us'd, 
ſo he left all that cou'd be left to Princes, 
for the accomodation of it in the diſcharge 
of its Offices, to the local diſpoſition of their 
ſeveral Countries, and the Civil of their 
Communities, and leaving general and un- 
determined Commiſſions without neceſſary 
circumſpections, tacitely left that part as a 
Blank reſerv'd for them to fill up. 

Where things are neceſſary to be done in 


Religion, and God has not determined by 


whom, tis ſuppoſed they are to be done by 
the moſt proper and convenient inſtruments, 
which in things not Miraculous, 'tis agree- 
able to natural order to think it, his Will 
ſhou'd be imploy'd. Now the Supreme Civil 
Powers have certainly the advantage this 
way, as the moft proper and convenient in- 
ſtruments, to mark out in their ſeveral Ter- 
ritories Miniſterial Stations, and demand 
Officers to them, without whom, as the diſ- 
poſition cou'd not be fo rightly and conve- 
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niently made, ſo neither ſo effectually admi- 
niſter'd, without ſome of thoſe ſubſidiary 
helps which the corruption of Men make ne- 
ceſſary to have thence ſupplied. | 

Since the Church is incloſed in the State, 
and the ſame Perſons in great meaſure com- 
mon Members of both, the Civil Power's in- 
tereſt in them is ſuch, as cannot do lefs than 
creete it aright, ſo far as is conſonant to 
the Divine Platform of Church Offices, to 
preſcribe which way is moſt proper for them, 
that the Lines of thoſe Spheres wherein thoſe 
Offices are ro be ſeverally exerciſed, ſhou'd 
run, and mark out which, and how many of 
its Subjects, with the greateſt Correſpondence 
to the nature of itsDominions,and leaſt croſs- 
ing of their Civil Duty with their Religious, 
ſnou'd be under the ſame Common Eccleſiaſt i- 
cal Officers, ſo as beſt to anſwer the engage- 
ments of their double ſubjection. Who 
ſhou'd provide Quarters for Chriſt's Army in 
their Military State, and March through this 
World, but his Father's and his own Cas 
God) Lieutenants and Vicegerents ſeverally 
through whoſe Territories they paſs ? To 
whom, as Commanding Officers, as he com- 
mits the care of ſeeing them obſerve good 
Order and Diſcipline, ſo of commanding 
them to their reſpective Stations. 

The Church and State run like Paralle! 
Lines Within each other, the State the outer 
and more comprehenſive, the Church co- 
extended within it, whoſe Form tis not only 
fitteſt it ſhou'd follow, and ſo is deſigned, 
bat tis almoſt impoſſible i it ſhou'd do other- 

wile, 
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wiſe, and whoſe changes muſt anſwerably 
affect it, and with whoſe viciſſitudes it muſt: 
ſuffer together, at leaſt locally conſider'd, 
with reſpect either to the general dimenſi ons 
of its whole, or particular of its Diſtricts: 
Now it lying in the breaſt of the ſupreme 
Powers, to build or demoliſh, to fill with 
People or depopulate, and by transferring 
mankind here and there to bring down often 
populous Cities to Villages, and Solitudes, 
whilſt from Villas and Waſts others riſe to 
populous Cities, leaves it in their power at 
the ſame time to bring down an Epiſcopal 
Seat to a Parochial Cure, and raiſe a Pariſh 
Church to a Metropolitical Cathedral; and 
the Church early ſaw the neceſſity of ſub- 
mitting her diſpoſitions according to theſe 
Changes, as appears by the Sanctions of 
Trullo, Conſt. Can. 39. Let the Order of the 
Church jollow the Order and Type of the Common- 
wealth. That of lender, Can. 17. de Pa- 
roc his f1 qua vero civitas poteſtate imperial 
novata eſt, aut ft protinus innovetur, civiles diſ- 
poſitiones & publicas Eccleſiaſticarum quoque 
Parochiarum or dines ſubſequantur. The ſence 
of which is, That the nature and dignity of 
| Eccleſiaſtical Charges ought to be directed 
by, and follow thoſe Civil Elevations or De- 
preſſions of Places, which they ſhou'd under» 
20, through the Imperial Authority” s Fayour 
or Ollence. 

Not to mention laſtly, That the Notions 


of Eccleſiaſtical Diſtinctions proceeding ei- 


ther from pre-occupation and primary Con- 
verſion, or Biſhops chuſing their own Dio- 
celles, 
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ceſſes, or being firſt Ordain'd, then left with 
their Presbyters to have the Epiſcopal di- 
rection of ſo many as they cou'd perſwade 
to be under their Care, which are the ways 
which I find ſet up againſt the Civil Power's 
Right, labour under greater difficulties and 
improbabilities than attend this Right ale 
low'd. We 

Nor can I ſee what inconveniencies the 
Right of thus forming the Church, by aſſign- 
ing of Stations, and the Miniſtry to them by 
the Civil Power, ſubjects the Church to, or 
how it any more puts it in the Civil Hands 
to oppreſs and extinguiſh the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion as ſome wou'd have it, than any other 
of thoſe Rights do, which by vertue of the 
Supremacy are generally allow'd to it, if it 
keep within its proper bounds ; which if it 
think fit to exceed, and turn its force againſt 
the Church, with or without that Right, 
woud be much the ſame thing, the conſe- 
quences of this Right amounting to no more 
than an univerſal right of Patronage and 
Preſentation, the Conge d'eſlire being but the 
Preſentation of his Biſhop to his Cure, and 
is no more a Creation of the Office or Offi- 
cer without Conſecration, than a private 
Layman preſenting a Clerk is an Ordination; 
from which Right no other advantages can 
be taken, to indanger the Church, than 
what the Church it {ſelf by too looſly guard- 
ing the door of Ordination muſt be firſt ac- 
ceſſary to. 
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I callthe Right of Univerſal Patronage and 
Preſentation, or Donation of Churches and 
Spheres Eccleſiaſtical to Church Officers, a 
Conſequence and Effect of the Fundamental 
diſpoſitive Right, becauſe it ſuppoſes a Prior 
Diſpoſition and Acts upon it already made; 
the Preſentation of Clerks, ſuppoſes Churches 
already prepared to receive them and Pa- 


riſhes made, and the Right of Univerſal Pre- 


ſentation being in the Supreme Magiſtrate, 
ſhows the preceding Right of Diſpoſition 
lodg'd there alſo, 

Now that the Right of Univerſal Patronage 
and Preſentation is the Supreme Magiltrate's, 
is made good by concurrance of all the Cauſes 
that that Right was firſt created by ( not to 
mention his Power Super-eminent ) ſuch as 
building Churches, endowing them, and being 
Lord of the Soil, and from this Right of the 
Supreme, all Rigbts of Private Patronage 
have flow'd, and are held in dependence, and 
into It therefore by our Law are ultimately 
reſolv'd, and falls back again by forfeiture 
or neglect of the Stated condition of the 
Tenure. | 

The Canons uſually alledged againſt this 
Right of the Supreme Magiſtrate, ſuch as 
thoſe againſt the Secular Power's inter poſing 
in the Election of Biſhops, the Emperors in- 
veſtitures and promotioa to that Dignity, 
are either ( as is obſerv'd againſt them) ſuch 
of themas are Autheatick, and of Authority 
miſ-underitood, being meant not againſt the 
Right it ſelf, but the abuſe of it only by He- 


retical or Barbarous Princes pretending, to- 


gether 
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gether with Epiſcopal Nomination and lu- 
veſtiture, to give alſo the eſſential Powers 
and Characters of the Order, by vertue of 
their Regal Authority, excluſive of Conſe- 
cration, and the Churches either Confir ma- 
tion or Approbation, or elſe are undue Acts, 
Injurious to Princes whoſe Right in this mat- 
ter is confirm'd by more and more conſidera» 
ble contrary Teſtimonies, and the due excr- 
ciſe of it by them exemplified in all the 
Orders of the Clergy, Presbyters, Biſhops, 
Metropolitans, and Popes themſelves, not 
only Admitted, but Acknowledg'd, Ap- 
prov'd, and Applauded. 

Thirdly, We are to enquire into the par- 
ticular Forms of diſtricts, how far they are 
diſcretional, I mean, not abſolutely conſi- 
der'd whether to be made or no, for ſo far 
they are declar'd neceſſary; but what Li- 
berties are left, and how far they are juſtly 
ſubject to their Aſſignators, as to their acci- 
dental Diſpoſition, Site, and Dimenſion, 
which I ſhall do, by conſidering the grounds 
of Religious Diſpoſition. Eccleſiaſtical Di- 
ſtricts being deſign'd proper Spheres of 
Action for the Offices of the Miniſtry to be 
imploy'd in, muſt be directed by the nature 
of thoſe Offices to which they muſt be aaſwe- 
rably Proportion'd, as well in their ſimple 
extents, as in the relative habitudes of Sub- 
ordination to each other. 

Chriſt ſo wonderfully ſuited the Offices of 
his Miniſtry to the Conſtitution of the World, 
and Mankind in it, that the Diſpoſitions al- 
ready made * nature, or upon Civil 3 ts, 

ou'd 
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mou'd ſerve generally alſo with little altera- 
tion for the other; and Mankind, as they lay 
divided in Civil Reſpects, without trouble 
found themſelves alſo form'd in their Eccleſi- 
aſtical Capacity, the Eccleſiaſtical Offices eaſily 
and naturally falling in with the Civil. Chriſt, 
as in his Perſon, fo in the Inſtitutions of his 
Religion, deſcending amongſt Men like Rain 
into a Fleece of Wool, Softly and Silently, and 
as without Pomp and Solemnity, ſo without 
Tumult or Diſordering theWorld, the Offices 
of his Miniſtry anſwering the ſeveral diſtincti- 
ons of Mankind into Communities, according 
to all their Subordinations; ſo that the Body 
of Mankind remaining in the ſame Poſture, 
found the Polity and Diſcipline of Chriſt's 
Religion ſo fitly applied and accomodate to 
its ſeveral parts, as to perform the double 
Motions required by both Governments, as 
they lay, even as in one Man Grace uſes the 
economy of Nature, and the fame ſet of 
Members and Faculties ſerve eaſily in com- 
mon for the Adminiſtration of both Princi- 
ples by turns, under one ny«worixiy, with no 
more trouble, than that of different Appli- 
cation of thought; the Chriſtian Offices being 
contriv'd to meet Mankind in each of thoſe 
Diſpoſitions for Civil Order and Life, which 
were Univerſal, and go along with 'em thro' 
all the forms of Society, from Empires down 
to Cities and Villages, of which, Cities are a 
conflux as they are of Families, the Presbyte- 
rial and Epiſcopal Office branchd into its 
ancient and venerable Archiepiſcopal degrees, 
demanding the very ſame diſtributions, 45 

| chat 
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that according to Exeſtiels Prophetical Repre- 
ſentation of ͤ a Wheel in the midſt of a 
Wheel, this Wheel of the Church is ſo kindly 
inclos'd within the greater Wheel of Civil 
Government, and jointed into it, that tho 
ſeeming to drive different ways, they yet ſo 
conſpire and conſent, that inſtead of claſhing 
and impeeding, mutually as one ſolid Machine 
do further each others Motions. 

Deacons are an imperfet Order, as their 
Inſtitution ſhows, the Servants of the Prieſt- 
hood only, having no Eccleſiaſtical preſiden- 
cy, but in Conjunction with Prieſts, as they 
execute their Orders and ſupply their Places, 
and can have no diſtiat Spheres of Action 
therefore proper to their Office, but as they 
Act in Conjunction with Presbyters whoſe 
Aſſiſtants they are in theirs. 

So the firſt perfect Officer of the Chriſtian 
Church is the Presbyter or Prieſt by Con- 
traction ſtrictly ſo call'd, the immediate ſub- 
ject of whoſe care being particular and indi- 
vidual Chriſtians, and Limitations and Re- 
ſtrictions of Eccleſiaſtical Powers being grant - 
ed neceſſary, it follows, That in every Chri- 
ſtian Country there muſt be an Aſſignment 
of Presbyterates, or ſich diſtinctions made 
with reſpect to local extent, and number of 
Perſons contained in them, as may conveni- 
ently come together and compoſe one Con- 
gregation ſufficient to imploy the Care of one 
Presbyter, and not exceeding the poſlibility 
of his ſingle and particular Inſpection, and 
diſcharging towards them, as well in gene- 
ral as particular, at leaſt with the help of a 

: | Deacon 
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Deacon or Aſſiſtant, all the parts of his Spi- 
ritual Care and Office. 

The Sociable Conjunctions of Families in 
the loweſt Communities, Towns and Villages, 
with their ſtraggling appurtenant Habitations, 
being found Convenenient Spheres already 
provided and beſpoke for the Presbyteral 
Office to exerciſe themſelves ſeverally in, 
were very early we find laid hold on to that 
purpoſe, as allotments markt out by Providen- 
tial Deſignation for the Office to apply it ſelf 
too, ſo that ſo early as the Councel of Ancyra 
at leaſt, An. 314. Can. 32. how much farther 
back I know not, Pariſh or Vila, and aChurch or 
Chriſtian Congregation were come to be con- 
vertible Terms, and tho' Cities were generally 
Converted before the parts of rural Provin- 
ces, as the word Pagan ſhows,yet the Country 
was more advantageouſly diſpoſed to fall into 
this part of Political Chriſtian Order, and 
more eaſily and early receiv'd the Regulation of 
Diſtinct Presbyteral Adminiſtration than 
Cities, from which nevertheleſs they receiv'd 
the Goſpel, ſo that Cities borrow'd back from 
the Country both the Model and Name of 
Presbyteral Diſtribution, and even to an 
impropriety, call their Limitations of Preſ- 
byters Cures to this day Pariſhes, that is 
allotments ſet out in Imitation of Country, 
Towns or Villages. | 

Not that we can ſuppoſe otherwiſe, but 
that Cities had their Congregational Di- 
ſtintions and Diviſions in them, almoſt 
from the firſt publication of the Goſpel, 
and fo ſomething like Pariſhes, tho' with- 
| Out 
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out the Name, or perfect Regulation or 
Aſſignation of a ſingle Presbyter to each; 
for when the Multiplicity or Diffuſion of 
Believers became ſuch, as we find it did in 
Jeruſalem, preſently after the Apoſtles firſt 
Sermons, that they cou'd not conveniently 
any longer act or meet together in one 
place in common, either for Worſhip or 
otherwiſe, Neceſlity, if not Choice, muſt en- 
force their dividing themſelves, and break- 
ing into ſeveral Congregations, like Paro-. 
chial Diſtinctions. And St. Paul in his Epiſtles, 
not only to Rome, but to the other Cities of 
leſſer note, and ſecondary ones, as to. the 
Receipt of the Goſpel, acquaints us with ſuch 
Congregational Diviſions already made, add- 
ing, beſides the general Salutation to the 
whole Body of Chriſtians, particular ones 
to the Church that was in ſuch and ſuch a 
ones Houſe, which he doing, after having 
named both the Maſter and the Miſtreſs of 
the Family, muſt deſign beſides the Dome- 
ſticks, that Gretius wou'd have only meant, 
Rom. 16. others that uſed to meet and join 
there together in Worſhip. 

And aſcribing therefore the firſt Con- 
gregational or Parochial Limitations in 
Rome, from whence the reſt of the Chriſtian 
Worid took the Pattern, to Pope Euariſtus, 
as the firſt Author, about the Year 112, 
muſt be a miſtake, ſince they muſt have been 
before, and where we find in ſeveral Cities, 
and in Rowe it ſelf in St. Pauls Life 
time. 


That 
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That that Pope firſt inſtituted Regionary 74 
or Arch-Deacons, according to the Number 1 
of Deacons mention'd in The All, of the 
Apoſtles, may probably be true enough; but 
his Diſpoſing of Titles to Presbyters ia the 
City, which are the Words inſiſted on, as 
Evidence for his being the Founder of 
Pariſhes, can at moſt but ſignify ſome Re- 
formation of Parochial Diſtricts, and not 
their Original Conſtitution; for conſidering 
how vaſt a City then Rome was, how early 
it had receiv'd the Goſpel, *tis impoſſible to 
imagine it meant of firſt making Congre- 
. gational Diſtinctions in the ſeveral Quarters 
of the City, Chriſtians being long before 
too numerous, beſides the attending Incon- 
veniencies, for one Aſſembly; and 'tis ra- 
ther ſtrange there ſhou'd have been ſo few as 
Seven; but whether the Word Titles ſigni- 
fies Churches themſelves, as Baronins thinks, 
or a Preſentation, or appropriate Right gi- 
ven to exerciſe the Presbyteral Function in 
ſuch a Congregation, as with us at preſent, © 
his diſpoſing of Titles ſeems not the making 
originally Congregational Diſtinctions within 
the City, but fixing and tying Presbyters 
one or more, to ſuch Deſcriptions already 
made and known, ſo as by way of appropria- 
tion to be call'd the Presbyters of ſuch a 
Quarter or Diſt inction; as we ſay the Rector 
of ſuch a Pariſh, together perhaps with the 
inſignation of ſuch Eccleſiaſtical Wards, or 
the places of Aſſembling in thoſe Wards with 
the name of ſome Apoſtle, Saint, &c. to be 
called and known by, by way of ag” 25 
or 
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For Cities till that time and a great while 
after, were govern'd by Biſhops and a 
convenient number of Presbyters under them, 
that acted not by diſtinction of their ſeveral 
Charges, nor each having his particular 
quarter, where, and over whom to Preſide, 
but all in common, ſo as to be all the Pres- 
byters of that whole City, to which they 
were limited, but bound to no particular 
attendances in one part more than another, 
but interchangeably and intermixtly doing 
Duty here or there, as the Biſhop ſaw fit, by 
whoſe direction they were diſpoſed of in their 
ating; as they had not ſeperate maintain» 
ances, but one Common Church Stock, of 
which the Biſhop was the uſual manager and 
diſpencer, not unlike ſome of our Cathedral 
Conſtitutions. 1 

The Superior Church Officer above the 
Presbyter is the Biſnop, whoſe Title to Di- 
vine Right and Inſtitution, is ſo clearly ſet 
forth in the Evangelick Scriptures, as not to 
be denyd, unleſs by thoſe Chriſtians whoſe 
Minds the pre- poſſeſſion of ſtrong Prejudi- 
ces or groſs Ignorance has fatally Clouded, 
whoſe Office demands therefore an Aſſigna- 
tion of a Correſpondent Charge in a Chriſti- 
an Nation. 

What particular Chriſtians are to Presby- 
ters, that Presbyters themſelves with their 
Charges are to Biſhops, as ſuch, in reſpect of 


Chriſtian Polity ; the next and immediate 


Subjects Epiſcopal care not being ſingle 
Chriſtians, but Presbyters with their Con- 
gregations, and the Politick Members of the 
N Churcb, 
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Church, or Churches taken in a Complex 
ſence for a Syſtem of Congregations. 

The ſame reaſon and neceſſity of Order 
that there is for the Presbyteral Office in the 
Government of the Church, there is alſo 
for the Epiſcopal; for the ſame cauſe that 
makes it neceſſar y. for ſo many ſingle Chriſti- 
ans as amount to a Congregation to have a 
Presbyter or Spiritual Officer over them, 
make it at leaſt equally neceſſary, for Pres- 
byters themſelves by the ſame Rule, to have 
an Officer ſet at equal diſtance in reſpect of 
Order over them, when multiplied to a 
number equal to the individuals of their own 
Charges; for tis but the ſame method purſu- 
ed on by the manifeſt Rules of Analogy and 
Proportion, as he that ſays 'tis neceſſary for 
every Ten Men in an Army to havean Officer 
over them, for the ſame reaſon ought to 
allow that each Ten times Ten which are the 
very ſame number of Politick unities, ought 
to have one allo over them. - 

And the ſame Analogical Conſiderations 
which from the Presbyteral Office firſt grant- 
ed and ſettled, naturally dictate (if Revela- 
tion had been leſs * the neceſſity of 
the Epiſcopal, do alſo preſcribe and point 
out the nature and proportion of Epiſcopal 
Spheres or Dioceſes; for ſince Presbyters and 

their Congregations are their Individuals, a 
| Syſtem of which is their Charge, they ought 
to ſtand in the like proportion of num- 


ber to them, as particular Perſons do to the 
Prieſt, 
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Now as the Presbyteral Charge was by 
Divine Wiſdom, diſpoſing all things ſweetly 
throughout, contriv'd to fall in with Man- 
kind in the ſimple and loweſt Societies of 
Towns and Villages, and down to ſingle Fa- 
milies, ſo this Superior Rank of Officers, 
were no leſs ſuited to fall in with 'em in their 
next ancient and univerſal diſt inction, by 
Cities and their Agri, or dependences and 
leſſer Societies Circumjacent, which generally 
amount to a proper and competent Charge, 
according to the foremention'd proportions, 
or whoſe exceſſes and defects are caſily at leaſt 
regulated; and the Apoſtles fo early and 
readily aſſigning them accordingly, ſhow, if 
not a poſitive and reveal'd, yet in a high 
manner a manifeſt providential deſignation, 
of the natureof the Epiſcopal Office to thoſe 


urbick with their ſuburbick deſcriptions of 


the World, which method is as Sacred and as 
Inviolable as if it had been Jure Divino. 

The Catholick Church has perpetually ob- 
ſerv'd, and by Canons anciently confirm'd, 
That no Biſhop be Ordain'd in Ville, Caſtle, 
or Country place, but in Cities only, whoſe 


Eminencies have always been made choice of, 


as the proper Specule of thoſe Eccleſiaſtical 
Watch-men. | 5 

The reſt of the Churches Polity is form'd 
by diſtinguiſhing the Epiſcopal Order into 
Archiepiicopal Degrees, which degrees of E- 

iſcopal eminence ought by no means to be 
alt on as aſſument a, New Cloath ſow'd on 
to the Old Garment of Church Government 
only, to bring it to the Mode and Faſhion ad 
pcs. & Wes "Y | the 
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the World, the Introductions of after Ages 
when the Primitive ſimplicity of Chriſtian 
Order began to be Corrupted with Humane 
Invention, and Pride and Wantonneſs had 
created a hankering after ſecular imitation, 
but deriv'd from Primitive and Apoſtolick 
Practice, and hardly to be excluded from Di- 
vine Inſtitution. 

The firſt of theſe in Order above the Di- 
oceſan, is the Metropolitan or Provincial 
Biſhop, ſo ancient, that Grotius Twice if no 
oftner in his Annotations, does this degree 
of Epiſcopacy the Honour, to think it point- 
ed to be St. Paul himſelf, under the Word 
Teachers, which he expounds by a more emi- 
nent degree of Biſhops, ſet over more 
Churches than one, tho' not called till after. 
wards by the name of Metropolitan, Rom. 1 2. 
Eph. 4. following herein St. Chriſoſtom, who in- 
terprets Touts and Sidacrdas; by dN 

Egos memivevuires, Thoſe intruſted with a whole 
Nation, Fpheſ. 4. And Titus and Timothy with- 
good reaſon are lookt upon to have been of 
this Prelate Order, as well by the extent of 
the former Dioceſes, the whole Iſland of 
Crete, whoſe once Hundred Cities were hardly 
dwindled ſo low yet, as one, as by the di- 
rections given to both, not only for the Or- 
dination, but for the Government of other 
Biſhops in Subordination. 

The Original of Metropolitaniſm allowed 
| by its Adverſaries is ſufficient evidence of 
| both its Antiquity and juſt gronnds of Pre- 
lation, which is, That the light of the 

Goſpel being firſt ſet up in ſome one City of 
SITES =; Il 3 a Pro- 
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a Province, was thence, and from its Biſhop, 
Communicated to the other Towns and Cities 
in it, which were as ſo many Chriſtian Colo- 
nies drawn out and derived from this firſt, by 
which account its Antiquity being from the 
firſt ſecondary Propagations of the Goſpel, 
in Provinces, cannot fall ſhort of the Apo- 
ſtolick Age; and the Original grounds and 
reaſons of ſuch Epiſcopal Superiority appear 
alſo hence to have been very juſt, laying a vi- 
ſible Foundation of thoſe imminutions of Dig- 
nity, and ſo creating a fair title to thoſe Su- 
perior Priviledges and that Juriſdiction of 
Biſhops, and Sees in Conſequence over each 
other, which is claimed; For what more 
creates a Superiority, than a Priority of Be- 
ing, and a derivation of it to others, which 
holds ſtronger in Religion than in Natural or 
Civil reſpects? And we find St. Paul there- 
fore laying great ſtreſs upon his being the 
Corinthian's Father in Chriſt, 1 Cor. 4. 5. and 
in Rom. 16. 7. he uſes Andronicus and Ju- 
nia's being before him in Chriſt, as a note not 
only of their Praiſe, but Preference. 


But ſuppoſing theſe ſecondaryPlantations in 


Provinces from the firſt were ſo equal to their 
Conſtitutors, as to be under no neceſſity of 
Inferiority of jurisdiction, or Subordination 
to them, but that the veneration and defe- 
rence paid by them, were only voluntary ac- 
knowledgments, the effects of pure Grati- 
tude and Decency, without Obligation from 
poſitive Inſtitution; yet being once begun 
upon Moral Reaſons, that cou'd never wholly 
ceaſe, and ſo long carried on, till en 

rom 
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from Cuſtom into a Law, and till ſuch a Sub- 
ordination was Eſtabliſh'd from Motives of 
convenience and neceſſity of Order alſo, ad- 
ded to that of Primitive Practice and Uni- 
verſal Conſent, ſo early as the Councel of 
Nice, where the Metropolitical Dignity is 
called even then an Ancient Cuſtom, having 
by that been time long enough out of Mind 
to be ſure, is ſufficient Authority to vindi- 
cate the laying out Chriſtian Countries Pro- 
vincially under one Head Biſhop as a Sacred 

Method. | 
The me@To; or Primas is alſo a very ancient 
name and title of Epiſcopal eminence, as we 
find by the 35th of thoſe called the Apoſtles 
Can. which we may call the Grand Metropo- 
litan, being a diſtin& advance of degree a- 
bove, and jurisdiction beyond the bare Me- 
tropolitan, deſigning as I apprehend, a Supe- 
rior amongſt ſeveral Metropolitans carrying 
the Correſpondence of Chriſtian Polity to 
Civil, beyond that of Provinces, ſuited to 
Mankind in their diſpoſition by Nations and 
Kingdoms, where ſeveral Provinces areunited 
under one Sovereignty into one Community. 
It was not the dignity of Cities, nor the reſpect 
paid to their Antiquity as Biſhops Sees, northe 
veneration due to them from an Apoſtle or 
Evangeliſt, or ſome Apoſtolick Man, having 
firſt preſided in them, ( to which neverthe- 
leſs the Church was not wanting in paying 14 
proper regards, as appears by the Canons 17 
made to preſerve the Dignity of Ancient 
Sees) that raiſed the Biſhops of the firſt Sees 
from Metropolitans to Primates ; but indeed 
144 . that 
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that higher Advance, follow'd the other by 
the neceſſary order and courſe of things, as 
by Propagation continued, Men naturally grow 
from Fathers to Grandfathers, for itbeing im- 
poſſible for theApoſttes to addreſs themſelves 
to Mankind, and the ſeveral Nations of it 
in particulars, they applied themſelves to ſuch 
Cities as were, if not the Heads of Provin- 
ces and Kingdoms, yet the moſt convenient 
for the diffuſion of their Doctrine thro? each; 
and not being capable of Eccleſiaſtically Mo- 
delling Mankind throughout, the utmoſt 
they con'd do, was to form one Church, fix 
one Biſhop with Presbyters, and draw one 
Plan of Chriſtian Conſtitution for each Coun- 
try they came to, and leave it to the care 
of this Foundation to ſcatter farther Semina- 
ries from thence thro' the Body of large Na- 
tions; whence this Mother Church of Courſe 
as the reſt came in, muſt become firſt Metro- 
political, by Communicating the Faith to 
the ſeveral Heads of Provinces, as thoſe 
Heads again by a ſecond derivation doing the 
like to other their dependent Cittes, to which 
they ſtood in a Metropolitical Capacity, muſt 
advance the Original Foundation to the de- 
gree of Primacy, and the Church, not to 
ſay Originally, yet {© cariy and ſo naturally 
as tis plain ſhe muſt, falling into this prima- 
tical form of Subordination, and ſettled In- 
feriority of Provincial Biſhops and Sees to 
one National Superior, and being found hap- 
pily to procecd in it, *tis no wonder that it 
has been not only preſerv'd in the Church, 
but purſuant Regulations have been pats” + 

a like 
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a like digeſtion of Epiſcopates, even in 
Kingdoms where thoſe Natural advances 
to this degree by Communicating the 
Faith to each other had not made it, and a 
reduction of them to a form ſo agreeable to 
the Diviſion of the World into Kingdoms, 
and the temper of Monarchical Government. 

The Chriſtian World was heretofore ſet 
out alſo into Patriarchates, and Metropoli- 
tans and Primates were ravged under their 
ſeveral Patriarchs, as their ſeveral Dioceſans 
were under them; a Patriarchate conſiſting 
of a ſet of Kingdoms, a Patriarch being the 
General Superintendent of ſeveral National 
Churches, whoſe Primates and Metropolitans, 
paid him ſome honorary Homages, but not 
amounting to any dependences of jurisdiction, 
unleſs when they ated together as one Com- 
mon and Eccleſiaſtical Body. 

Theſe Patriarchal Sees were generally rec- 
kon'd five in number, Jeruſalem, Antioch, 
Rome, Conſtantinople, and Alexandria. 

Some wou'd Date the Original of both the 
Patriarchal Name and Dignity from the firſt 
Councel of Conſtantinople, or at fartheſt that 
of Nice, whoſe 6th Canon they wou'd make 
to be the firſt ground of Patriarchal diſcrip- 
tions; and tis not eaſy I believe to give an 
inſtance of the Title Patriarch, in the Chri- 
ſtian Church before, becauſe I find it is not 
done bythe defenders of its greater Antiquity, 
which ought not nevertheleſs to prejudice us 
againſt it, ſince *tis a name as Is obſerv'd in 
its vindication, very Ancient, uſed upon a 


Religious account both by Gentiles and Jews, 


both 
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both Ancient and Modern, who ſtiled their 
chief religious Officer Patriarch, from whom 
as a Title ingratiating to both, it happily 
po iato the Chriſtan Church, tho' not more 
appily on thoſe Accounts, I think, than 
becauſe *tis warranted and often uſed in 
Scripture, applied to the Founders of Tribes 
and Families in the Iſraelitick Nation, which 
was a Type of the Chriſtian Church, ap- 
propriate eſpecially to the Twelve Sons of 
Jacob, the Fathers of the Jewiſh Nation, who 
were manifeſt Types of the Twelve Apoſtles ; 
for as the Apoſtles were to the Chriſtian 
Church what the Sons of Jacob were to the 
Jews, and the number of the Apoſtles was 
aſſiga'd by Chriſt with undoubted Corre- 
ſpondence to their Number, ſo we need not 
doubt to ſay but the Apoſtles, both as to 
Name and Thing, were true Chriſtian Pa- 

triarchs. 
From the Apoſtles thus allowed Patriarchs, 
nothing follows to the Advantage of the 
Pope's claim of Univerſal Supremacy, nor 
even of his more modeſt Pretence of being at 
preſent the Weſtern Patriarch; for the Pa- 
triarchal Power and Character ſo far as it was 
extraordinary and purely Apoſtolick, ceas'd 
with the Apoſtles themſelves; and ſo far as 
it was ordinary and perpetual to be conti- 
nued in the Church, and accordingly was 
carried on and imitated by it, it ſhuts him 
out from any tolerable Plea of ſucceeding in- 
to any Part or Lot in Patriarchal Juriſdiction z 
for tho old Rome was a Patriarchate, yet tis 
contradicting the Nature and End of that 
Degree 
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Degree and laſtitution, to permit Rome at 


preſent to be ſo, whoſe Biſhop is almoſt than 
any other a more improper Perſon, and his 
Plea for it moſt impertinent, did the Poſture 
of things make that Epiſcopal advance now 
neceſſary. 

For the Sacred Offices and Orders of his 
Miniſtry, for the Government of his Church, 
being given by Chriſt, as has been ſaid, with 
ſtrict regards to his former Ordinance of 
Civil Government, to make Mankind eaſy, 

by croſſing and unhinging, as little as poſſible, 

their Civil Conſtitutions ; therefore to thoſe 
parts of Humane Diſpoſition only, and Di- 
geſtion by Cities and Vills which are fixt 
and immutable, the unchangeable and funda- 
mental Orders of Prieſthood were appro- 
priate, the others being left to follow the 
variable State and Fate of the Bodies related 
to. Patriarchates, Primacies, and Metropo- 
liraniſms, being ſubject to the ſame Muta- 
tions that Provinces, Kingdoms and Em- 
Pires are, the Epiſcopal Order either en- 
larging it ſelf up to thoſe Eminencies, or 
drawing, back it ſelf from them into it ſelf, 
as the Turns of Providence makes their ſe- 
veral Stations agreeable, and therefore we 
find that thoſe Degrees have been often fixt 
and re- fixt, tranſlated from Place to Place, 
and Perſon to Perſon. 

The higheſt Degree of Eccleſiaſtical Ho- 
nour, and Extent of juriſdiction, being the 
Patriarchate, anſwering the higheſt Degree 
of Civil Community, which is Empire, or a 
Conſtitution of Kingdoms, can only e 

place 
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place in an Empire, and that Biſhop only, 
whoſe City is the Head of that Empire, is 
regularly intitled to the Patriarchal Dig- 
nity. 5 

If that Imperial Body and Conſtitution is 
broke, ſo that from being the Head of a Juſt 
Empire, that City becomes the Head of a 
ſingle Kingdom, the Biſhop, from a Patri- 
arch, is neceſſarily took down a Step lower, 
to a Primate. 

If from the Head of a Kingdom ' tis leſ- 


ſen'd to be ſo of a Province only, the Epiſ- 


copal Chair muſt again deſcend along with it, 
from that of a Primate, to that of a Metro- 
politan. 

If from the Metropolis of a Province it 
fink once more, to have no other Depen- 
dencies but an Ager, with Towns and Vill's 
from a Metropolitan-Chair, it muſt be con- 
ented to ſubmit to that of an ordinary Dio- 
eſan, and become a ſimple Biſhoprick. 

Now Italy being the moſt broken Part of 
the Chriſtian World, crumbled all into many 
independent Communities, and Rome once, 
its and the World's Head, left the Head only 
of an inſignificant Territory, which its Bi- 
ſhops, by Arts un-epiſcopal, being become the 
Temporal Lords of, they may indeed huff 
and ſwagger within the narrow Circumfe- 
rence of that their wretched Dominion, 
which, Providence humbling their Pride, and 
puniſhing their Ambition, has reduc'd them 
to; but for Patriarchs by ſignal Diſpen- 
ſation, has ſo notoriouſly unfitted that their 
boaſted Chair of St. Peter, if it were — 

| | that 
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that of all the ort Seats of Chriſtens 
dom, tis the molt loſt that way, and almoſt 
laſt to be thought of; for Epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction, by Chriſt's undoubted Deſignation 
being to be conform to the Proportion of 
Civil Bodies, in which Chriſtianity is inclos'd, 
may be commenſurate to the utmoſt Degrees 
of thoſe Bodies ; but cannot exceed or leap 
over their Bounds, ſo as to lye part in one 
Civil Body, and part in another., . And the 
Biſhop of Vienna, Paris, Canterbury, Madrid, 
have each a fairer Title at preſent to be 
Patriarchs, than the Pope of Rome has to be 
a Metropolitan, if he keep himſelf within 
Rome's Dependences, his juſt Limits ; he has 
no other way left open to that Univerſal 
Supremacy he aſpires to, but continuing 
himſelf a Juriſdiction, by breaking through 
all the Independent Bodies that lye in its 
way, as if the World were one Waſt, with- 
out all regards to the Diſcriptions of Civil 
Order, running his Power quite a-thwart. all 


the Lines and Boundaries which Chriſt inſti- 


tuted his Offices with ſo nice Concurrence 
to; and for Chriſtians to uphold or ſubmit to 
this unwarrantable Exaltation of it ſelf in 
this City, which God has cruſt'd and curs'd, 
is affronting Heaven, that by a Train of 
Providences has writ it down no longer the 
Seat of a Patriarch. When Providence 
brings down the Grandeur and Power of 
Cities, tis preſumptuous in Men to pretend 
to uphold them in their former Prerogatives, 
Inconſiſtent with their Decays, and continue 
thoſe Rights and Advantages, whether of 
S's juriſ- 
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Juriſdiction or Order, to them over Nations 
and Provinces, which they once were the 
Heads of, when they have ceas'd any longer 
to be ſo. Such Devotion paid to Places for 
the ſake of what they had been, carried on 
too far, being the ſame Superſtitious Dotage 
with that of Worſhipping Bones and Relicks, 


and doing the ſame Homage to the uſeleſs 


and corrupted Remains of a Saint, as be. 
long'd to his whole living Perſon, and muſt, 
if perſiſted in, frequently end in the ridicu- 
Jous abſurdity of having an Archbiſhop of 
Ruins only, or a Dunghil. 
Rome beſides has forfeited whatever Re- 
ligious Reverence, and Right of Eccleſiaſtical 
Pre eminence might be due to her from the 
Conſideration of her former Dignity, by de- 


generating from all her former Purity, into a 


ſink of Scandal, and corrupt both in Manners 
and Doctrine, by abuſing the Regards of 
Chriſtendom that way, to occaſions of Ty- 
ranny and Domineeriag, and challenging that 
as Duty, which were Acknowledgments of 
free Courteſy, and her Pope affecting to be 
more than a Patriarch, when he was fallen to 


ſo muchleſs. 


Rome indeed pufs the ſame Cheat upon 


Chriſtendom with relation to her ſelf, that 


ſhe does with rglation to ſome of her Super- 
ſtitious Trumpery ; for as ſhe makes Men 
pay more Worſhip to the rotten Bone of, 
may be, ſome vile Miſcreant's Thumb, paſ- 
ſing for that of St. Peter, &c. than was due 
not only to that Apoſtolick Article, were it 
real,'but to the living Body of the Saint f. 
an 
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and requires that Adoration to a few Drops 


of the Milk of Fornication, may be, lately 
made in the Breaſt of a Nun, by the Opera- 
tion of a Friar, put off for the Virgin 


Mary's; which that Bleſſed Virgin wou'd by 


no means have admitted of to her living Per- 
ſon. So Rome, in her fallen Eſtate, ſuppo- 
ſedly palming her ſelf upon the World, 
for the ſame ſhe once was, adorns her preſent 
Grand Metropolitan of Courtezans only, 
and Patriarch of Nephews, with Titles be- 
yond the utmoſt due to him, were ſhe all that 
ſhe once was, and now is not. 

I cannot but farther add, in honour of 
Archiepiſcopacy, ſome Thoughts that ſeem 
to raiſe it beyond a bare Dependence on 
Humane Laws and Inſtitution : For, 

_ Firſt, It being granted that Chriſt adapted 
the Offices and Regimen of his Church to 
the Poſture of Mankind, intending a co-inci- 
dence of it with Civil Diſtributions, it can- 
not be thought he ſhou'd deſign that acconid- 
dation to the inferior Parts of Communities, 
Villages and Cities only, and neglect it in the 
Superior, and more conſiderable, to make 
ſuch an attemperation effectual, in Provinces, 
Kingdoms, and Empires. 

| Secondly, Its Degrees are ſuch convenient, 
not to ſay, neceſſary Gradations, from the 
Ecclefiaſtical Supreme (allowing the chief 
Civil Power to be fo) that make Church 
Adminiſtration under its Direction, more 
eaſie and regular; ſo that *tis hardly poſſible 
not to ſuppoſe them Original and Eſſential 
to the Church ; for the ferm of Government 
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is like that of a Pyramid, which may ſtand 
for its proper Hierogliphick, being the re- 
duction of a Multiplicity, at leaſt a Plurality 
of inferior Powers and Offices, by equidi. 
ſtant Contraction, to cloſe at laſt, and be 
united in one ſipreme Apex ; but for the 
Government of large National Churches, con- 
ſiſting of a great many Epiſcopates, the re- 
duction to Unity from thence, and much 
more ſtill from Presbyteral Charges, is too 
ſudden and precipitate, out of Political Sym- 


metry, either for Beauty or Convenience of 


cominanding the Body, without the Interpo- 
ſition of other Degrees, to make the aſſent 
to the Supreme more gradual, and leiſurely 
to fill up the Proportions of the Polity, 
which otherwiſe muſt either be hiulch, 
with a gaping and unſupply'd vacancy, 
ſhowing ſomthing wanting or broke off, or 
elſe monſtrous by a too ſudden cloſe in capite 
Hke a Humane Head ſet on before it ſhou'd 
be, upon the under half of a Man's Body, 
as ſuch a Church alſo like a great Body with 
too few Joints, muſt be both unweildy in 
its Motions, and its Command clouterly and 
unexact. 4 | 
Thirdly, Becauſe the main Objection againſt 
the Divine Deſignation of Archiepiſcopacy 
is the Names of its Degrees not being 
Scriptural, I ſhall take notice of ſome Texts 
of Scripture that by eaſie Conſtruction ſeem 
favonrable to its Divine Inſtitution; the firſt 
of which ſhall be 1 Cor. 12. where St. Paul 
giving us an account of the Divine Inſtitu- 
tion of Church-Govergment, and the hom 
ber 
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ber and ſort of Officers appointed for 
its Management, tells us, that there are 
Diverſities of Gifts, Differences or Diver- 
ſities of Adminiſtrations, and Diverſities 
of Operations; Now can any Man in tole- 
rable Conſtruction, bring all this repeated 
Outcry of Diverſities upon Diverſities of 
Powers and Offices, for the Uſe of the 
Church, to Two or Three at laſt, and to 
end all in a Deacon and a Presbyter, with 
the Addition of an ainphibious Lay- Elder? 
Or can the Three ſimple Offices of Da- 
con, Prieſts, and Biſhops, auſwer this Re- 
petition of Diverſities, without importing at 
leaſt a Variety of further Diſtiation and 
Degrees in thoſe Orders ? 

Again, Yer/e the 12th, he compares the 
Church in reſpe& of its Offices to a Body 
Natural, As the Body, ſays he, is one, and 
has MANY Aembers, and all the Members 
of that one Body being MANY, are one 
Body, and the Body is not one Member, bur 
MANY; ſo alſo is Chriſt, or his Body the 
Viſible Church on Earth, in reſpect to its 
Government. Why how is Chriſt? Why 
directed under one Supreme. by as great 
a Variety of different ſort of Offices; and 
certainly *tis an odd and ſtrange Conſtruction, 
to bring down this Apoſtolicx AAN T, 
and MANY, and MANY, and all men- 
tion d in the Compariſon to Two or 
Three, or think that Chriſt's Body can be 
like a Humane Body, if it had but Two 
or Three Points in it, or without the 
Compariſon that ſit ſhould be ſo. 

| K But 
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But what's more remarkable, is in the 
28th Verſe, where St. Paul enumerating 
the ſeveral ſorts of Church- Officers, Ex- 
traordinary and Ordinary, that were or 
ſhou'd be, after naming Apoſtles, Prophets, 
Teachers, Miracles, Gifts of Healing, adds, 
in general Terms, Helps and Governments, 
which are neither the proper Names of 
Officers, nor of Offices; but only expreſs 
the Nature and Eminent Properties of ſome 
Church- Offices. | 

That the Offices meant, be they what 
they will, are various, of more than one 
Denomination of each kind probably, the 
Words both put plurally, do point out to 
us, it was not one ſort of Help, but 
Helps, or ſundry kind of Church Aſſiſt- 
ants; not one Goverament, but Govern- 
meats, or more than one kind or degree 
of Governors. 

That they were Officers, other and dif- 
ferent from all the afore-meution'd, and 
ſuch as was neither meant, nor Men wou'd 
apprehend at that time, either by Apo- 


| files, Prophets, or Teachers, mult alſo be 


allow'd to free the Apoſtle from needleſs 
Repetition. 

And that they were no mean Offices, 
but Great and Eminent Stations in the 
Church, the natural force of the Words 
themſelves, Governments and Helps, de- 
mands ; the former being generally ex- 
plain'd By eee and wperoduero, Paſtors, 


and thoſe ſet over; and the latter, Helps, 


Grotius expounds by no leſs than Praſtaes 
f and 
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and Presbyteri, and obſerves that moſt of 
the Greeks explain it by maygecacias Pre- 
fectures. Their Divine Inftitution is fully 
likewiſe aſſerted, Ged has ſet them in the 
Church. 

Some, becavſe they cannot, or are un- 
willing to find theſe divinely inſtituted 
Offices in the Church, wou'd have them to 
be Offices that were indeed in being at 
firſt a while, ſome of thoſe neceſſary whilſt 
the Church was a Conſtituting ; but that 
being done, laid aſide. But this is by no 
means likely , for however ſhort-liv'd they 
might be, it is impoſſible but they muſt 
have been more heard of, and being Offices 
of Dignity and Eminence, the Scripture, 
that vouchſafes to deſcend to record lefs 
conſiderable Inſtitutions, con'd not have 
been ſo filent, but muſt have acquaiated 
us with ſome ſhare that they bore in the 
Propagation of the Goſpel ; nor cou'd the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians have ſo far fail'd, 
as to have all quite over-look'd 'em. 

Others, by Helps, wou'd have Deacons, 
by Governments, Prieſts and Biſhops, de- 
ſign'd; but neither will this do, becauſe theſe 
as ſimple Orders are all before meation'd, 
and ſhut up together in the Word Teach- 
ers; for Teachers and Paſtors are all one, 
and therefore in the parallel Place, the 4th 
of the Epheſians, we find them yoked, aud 
Teachers exegetically put after Paſtors. 
Calvin firſt, and the Followers of his 

particular Opinions after him, think they 
clearly diſcover in Helps and Governments 

K 2 theic 
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their Lay-Elders, but with as little ground, 
abating Authority, as if another ſhou'd ſay, 
the Apoſtle meant Pariſh-Clerks, Church- 
Wardens or Apparitors. 

But this one may affirm, That nothing 
either was when St. Paul writ, or has ſince 
been in the Church, after Apoſtles, Pro. 
phets, Paſtors and Teachers are reckon'd 
up, that can ſo tolerably anſwer for the 
force of the Word Governments, that is, 
ſeveral ſorts and degrees of Church- Preſi- 
dents, as the Archiepiſcopal Eminencies, if 
not then, when the Apoſtle ſpoke, yet not 
long after commencing, and ever fince con- 
tinued, as nothing ſo well ſatisfies the in- 
ferior ſenſe of its attending Word, Helps, 
as the ſublidiary Offices dependent on, 
and concomitant to Epiſcopacy and its 
Degrees, ſuch as the Chorepiſcopi, or ru- 
ral Biſhops of old, with the Presbyteral 
Diſtiations, like thoſe of Arch-Deacons, 
Leans, &c. 

What ſeems inconſiſtent with this Con- 
ſtruction of Helps and Governments, is that 
St. Paul ſays, That God had already ſet 
theſe Helps and Governments in the Church, 
whereas Archiepiſcopacy was probably not 
yet known or begun. | "Iv 

Which admitted to be true, yet this 
difficulty is remov'd, by conſidering St. Paul 
ſpeaking cither firſt n in which 
stile the Scripture frequently expreſſes 
things future, as preſent or paſt. Or 
ſecondly, proleptically, by which Mode not 

un- 
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unuſually things are ſpoken of before their 
time, eſpecially if at hand and approach - 
ing. | 
Which in this Caſe is the more, not on- 
ly allowable, but probable, becauſe we 
muſt conſider the whole Prieſthood as one 
and the ſame Thing and Office ( unum 
Sacerdotium ) given to the Church from God, 
( from whoſe Hands nothing immediately 
comes but in perfection) not by piece-meal 
and maim'd, but inſtituted a ſolid and intire 
Body together, and accordingly committed 
to the Apoſtles, whoſe Commiſſions con» 
cluded all its Orders and Offices whatſo- 
ever TdvTayap At tru. Chryſoft. Epheſ. 
4th. 
But as things in Semine, whoſe Parts, 
tho' they have them all, are yet for want 
of due ſpace and diſtance leſs diſtinguiſh- 
able; and as 'tis in the growth of Flants 


and Animals, which ſucceſſively and by 


leiſurely progreſſion in proceſs of tinie, 
and not till the Body have its utmoſt 
Complement, receive the juſt Figures, 
Names and Proportions of their ſeveral 
Articulations, in diſcrete Exiſtence, and 
full Dimenſion, tho' the Seed was not 
without them all before; ſo all the Orders 
and Diſtintions of the Prieſthood lying 
folded up together in the Apoſtolate, may 
truly and properly be ſaid to have been 
then ſer in the Church by God Almighty, 
not when they were exerciſed and ap- 
pear'd ſeperately, but from the Day the 
| Apoſtles 
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8 had cheir Commiſſions, or had them 
eal'd. | 

For the gradual Evolution of the'Parts 
of the Prieſthood out of the Apoſtolate, 
which was no faſter one after another 
than the daily farther Enlargements of 
the Church made room for more and 
more of its Polity, to diſcloſe, and be 
diſtinctly exerciſed, was not the Original 
Production, but the diſplaying only of the 
Prieſthood in Parrs, and its more widely 
opening of its ſelf, by a diſtribution into 
Particulars; for the management of its 
Parts fingly, as the growing State of the 
Church made farther diſtinctions of ſubor- 
dination neceſſary, the Offices, Succefhve- 
ly beginning at the loweſt, were parted 
one by one from the Apoſtolate, and be- 
came of one, each a ſeperate Articulation. 

That the Churches Offices given all at once 
came not yet ſo abroad, but were gradu- 
ally produc'd and wound off from the A- 
poſtleſhip, is eaſily trac'd in the Scripture : 
For 

Firſt, We find the Apoſtles the only 
Church Officers Perſonally ſupplying and 
doing the work of all together, and no 
faſter than the increaſe of Subject matter 
enforc'd, quitting one by one the lower 
Charges firſt, and Communicating them to 
others, withdrew themſclyes ſtill to thoſe 
next in Order above. 

When the number of - Diſciples was 
multiplyed, and not till then (Acts 6.) 
that is, when the Twelve became inſuffi- 

ctent 
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cient to diſcharge Perſonally all the parts 
of Sacerdotal Adminiſtration, they firſt 
Inſtitute the Diaconate only, which low 
Office themſelves had hitherto exercis'd, 
which by Prayer and Impoſition of Hands 
they Communicated to others, tbat they 
might give themſelves to, Prayer and the 
Miniſtry of the Word, or reſerve them- 
ſelves to the higher Offices and nobler 
parts of the Prieſthood, which now they 
found claim'd their whole Man; fo that 
now the Church had Deacons only and 
Apoſtles, and tho'. 'tis the uſual Opini- 
on that the Church was not then 
without her diſtinct Presbyters alſo, and 
that the Seventy Diſciples were ſo Or- 
dain'd by Chriſt before his Aſcention, 
yet the Hiſtory of the laſtitution of 
Deacons ſhows it otherwiſe; for had 
there been any Presbyters or Church 
Officers beſides the Apoltles themſelves, 
'tis certain that the Diaconal Trouble 
wou'd have fallen upon them, rather than 
the Apolties, upon whom it lay; and as 
thoſe Seventy Presbyters, if they had been 
ſuch, wou'd have been more than enough 


to have anſwer'd all the occaſions of 


Church Service in thoſe the Churches 


yet ſmall beginnings, ſo they muſt have 


have been ( not the Apoſtles ) the com- 
plainants of over burden, nor cou'd the 
addition of Seven Aſſiſtants amongſt fo 
many much have help'd the matter, and 
thoſe Seventy therefore were only a Se. 


minary 
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minary ready prepar'd for future Church 
Offices, from whence the Apoſtolick 
College might and did make their firſt 
Draughts. 

When the Church had ſo far ſpread 
it ſelf that they” were no more able now 
to diſcharge the Presbyteral Duties of 
Miniſtring the Word and Sacraments a- 
Jone, then they were the Diaconical ; when 
they disburden'd themſelves of that Care, 
they ordain'd Elders in every City or 
Church to whom they commited the care 
of Souls in their Individual Capacity, 
confining themſelves to a more general 
Preſidency, and applying themſelves to the 
Inſpection of Churches. af 
Again, As the Doctrine of the Goſpel, 
like a traia of Heavenly Fire laid by Di- 


vine Providence, ran, or rather flew from 


City to City, ſo that Chriſtian Churches 
became ( as we find in a little time they 
did) too numerous and diffuſed for the 
Apoſtles by themſelves alone, to fulfill 
the whole Duty even of this general In» 
ſpection, beſides, the farther Proſpects of 
Propogating of the Goſpel ſtill called them 
from their Converſions already made, to 
new and diſtant Regions, a Neceſſity was 
impos'd upon them of Communicating alſo 
to others this Branch of ſimple Epiſco- 
pal care, and thus their Apoſtolick Pre- 
fecture eas'd of all its lower Charges, 
muſt be reduc'd to an Archlepiſcopal 
Form. | 


That 
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That thus far the digeſtion of the Chri- 
ſtian Miniſtry was gradually carried on 
by the Apoſtles, is evidently ſet forth 
in the Scriptures, to wit, into the Three 
Orders, Deacons, Prieſts and Biſhops , 
with an Apoſtolick Preſidency covering 
them all; Now that this Preſidency was 
by them no farther divided into diſtinct 
forms and degrees of Subordination, that 
is, Metropolitical, Primatical and Patriar- 
_ chal, but remain'd an undivided Superin- 
_ tendency, tho' *tis not expreſt in Scrip- 
ture otherwiſe; yet tis not probable, 
having the ſame Reaſons ftil] urging the 
remaining upper Forms of diſtinct Subor- 
dination, that did the firſt, tho' with- 
out their Names added till afterwards, 
the inſtance not being ſingular in the 
Church, to have Names agreed on ſubſe- 
quently to Things and Inſtitutions ; be- 
ſides there is an agreeableneſs ia the 
Thought, That the firſt Founders of the 
Church ſhou'd go thro' the whole ſet of 
her Offices, and beginning at the Dea- 
conſhip, ſhou'd diſtinctly bear every 
branch, as well to be Examples, as to 
Teach the Church not to admit to her 


higher Digaities, but by faithfully paſſing 


thro' the Inferior Forms. | 
But taking the leſs probable fide, That 
the Apoſtles neither divided their preſi- 
dency over Biſhops iato any Archiepiſ- 
copal Degrees, neither was it Communicas 


ble but Extraordinary, yet ſtill, tho' with- 


out a Succeſſioa of Power in the ſame 
L t eight, 
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height, it was a pattern of Archiept- 
copal Form, ſo far diretiag imitation, 
that it muſt be ſaid, That that Church 
that has not, where there is room, a 
forth degree of Archiepiſcopal Advance, 
comes not to the Apoſtolick Model; 
which Advances not being new Orders, 
but Branches ſhooting from the Epiſcopal 
that bears them, are 1ntitled ro the ſame 
Divine Inſtitution with their Stock, and 
with Propriety may be faid by Sc. Paul, 
to have been ſet in the Church by God 
Almighty, tho' they did not come forth 
of it till Ceaturies afterwards, as the like 
branchings out of the ſubſervieat Orders 
in ſome meaſure alſo may. 

[ have indulg'd my Thoughts in theſe laſt 
Excurfions the more freely, as well to be 
even with the Aſſerter, that ſ-ems never 
tedjouſly entertaining to himielf, WII 
leſſening theſe Diguities, upon which his 
Thoughts once faſtning, are never to be 
pufi*4 off, till gorged with Hier«rchical 
Blood they can hang no longer upon chat 
place, as by evidences of Veucration 
paid to Archiepiſcopacy, to ſhow my {elf 
not conſenting to the proceedings of his 
names ſake's, and tellow Aſſerters of Right's 
( tho' like two of a Trade they are far 
from agreeing) that in a different form At- 
tack the Rights of the Metropolitical Chair, 
and by moſt irreverend uſage of theirs and 
the Nation's moſt Reverend Epiſcopal Head, 
in vain are what they profeſs to be to- 
wards it. 

But 


A 
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But chicfly to give my ſelf the occaſion 
of Congratulating my Countries Happi- 
neſs, as well in regard of Civil Order 
and Government ia general, enjoyning 
that beſt ſort of it, Monarchy guarded 


aginſt its Inconveniencies, and with its. 


Objections took off, to whoſe form Chriſt 
ſo votably has ſuited the Powers that are 
to act his viſible Body the Church, as within 
it only as its deſign'd and natural Theca 
and Caſe, to lie eafie, and undiſtorted in 
its full Epiſcopal length, to move in, and 
together with it, ſo as to ſeem no longer 
two but one Body, not by nonſenſical 
Penetration, but by a kind Compliance, 
thro' the parts of their Forms growing 
together. | 

As in particular by the Pious care of 
its Governors having Civil Recipients 
prepar'd in ſuch Juſt Proportions, :ccord- 
ing to all the Subordinzte Civerſities of 
Eccleſiaſtical Offices, and thoſe Offices in 
the purity of their Divine Inſtitution, 
rightly applied to them; and which is 
above all, having this her Divine frame of 
Political Diſpoſition thus admitted, ani— 
mated within by DoAarines of Primitive 
ſimplicity, and moved by well temper'd 
Springs of Scriptural Truth or Apoſtolick 
Certainty, in ways Decent without Super- 
ſtition, Plain without Fedity, or Rude. 
nels. 


O that the God that Inſpired theſe 
Curious Pieces of Political Architecture, 


and 
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and has ſo tenderly hitherto regarded 
them, wou'd alſo inſpire us with the Wiſdom 
of putting the true value upon this his 
Benignity, in putting us in theſe fair ways 
of after living but as happily as Com- 
munity of Mortal Men can live; dying as 
happily as thoſe that hope to be Immor- 
tal Men can dye; and that once knowing 
when we are well, we wou'd no longer 
fall out and batter our ſelves to pieces 
_ againſt each other, about which is the beſt 
way to be worſe. 


THE 


Cx) 


TOS "Wy 


EY 


THE 


INTRODUCTION. 


Author 1. 


T can't be deny'd by thoſe who 

have Examin'd into, either the 
paſt or preſent Condition of Humane So- 
cieties, that the Grievances and Miſeries 
they labour under, are chiefly, if not wholly 
owing to the abuſe of Power by their Go- 
vernors, either extending it to ſuch things, 
as they were not or could not be Truſted 
with or elſe Employing it, tho' in things 
belonging to their Cognizance, contrary to 
the End for which they were Intruſted. 


E. Contr. It can, ought, and muſt be de- 
ny'd by every Man that has half an Impar- 
tial Eye in his Head, and knows any thing 
of the Tranſactions of Mankind, that the 
Miſeries of Mankind are chiefly and wholly 
owing to the abuſe of Power in Governors, 
ſince half and more than half of 'em are 
owing to the Diſloyalty of Subjects, the in- 
tractability and madneſs of Men, the Tur- 
bulency of unruly Spirits, and ill deſigning 
Perſons, and the unbridled Inſolence of De- 
bauched Natures. And what barbarous 
Uſage is this of Government and Governors, 

B to 


\ 
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to clap at once upon their Backs the Guilt 
of all the publick Calamities of Mankind, 
and to juſtifie at the ſame time all the 
Rebellions, Inſurrections, Riots, and Diſor- 
ders of Subjects that have been from the 
Creation, and ſhall be to the World's end. 


Auth, ib. Chriſtians have been miſera- 
bly Harraſt by a new pretence of two Inde- 
pendent Powers in the ſame Society, a 
Doctrine which has not only occaſioned a 

rodigious Number of Quarrels between 
Princes and Prieſts, Cc. 


E. Contr. This New Pretence will appear 
to be as Old as the Creation, at leaſt as 
Old as the Goſpel, much Older however 
than his Eraſtian Novelties, which 'tis very 
Pleaſant for him to inſiſt on the Antiquity 
of, and whatever Quarrels it has occaſioned 
{iignifies nothing to the Truth of the thing. 
The ill Conſequences and Effects of Things 
by Mens Fault, is no Argument againſt 
either their 3 or Good, ſince by 
the ſame Rule he impeaches Chriſtanity it 
ſelf, if his Cavil, What a prodigious Number 
of Quarrels has it occalioned, were admitted. 


Auth. 2. The Deſign of this Diſcourſe is 
iſt, to ſhow briefly what things the Magi- 
ſtrates Power extends to, and in what things 
Men are ſtill in a ſtate of Liberty or Nature 
Subject only to_ God, and their own Con- 
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E. Contr. The Deſign of this Diſcourſe 
is certainly a very hopetul and wonderful 
Deſign, viz. to ſhow that when Men are in 
the ſtate of Nature they are out of it, and 
when they are out of it, they arc in it,for what. 
elſe 1s It, to ſay that in Civil Reſpects, where 
it will appear that Men act moſt as Natu- 
ral Men, and God has no way Iuterpoled, 
as the Author ſays, there they are out of 
the ſtate of Nature; in their Religious Ca- 
pacity as Chriſtians, where God has poſi- 
tively tyed them up, put them under Re- 
ſtraints, and actually toox them out of the 
ſtate of Nature, there they are in it, few 
Chriſtians I believe will give him Thanks 
for aſſerting this Right for them, of their 
being any way in the ſtate of Nature in 
Religion, which 'tis their peculiar Advan- 
tage that Chriſt has redeemed them from. 


Auth. 3. All the Power the Magiſtrate 
can claim muſt be only mediately ffom God, 
but immediately from the People. 


E. Contr. By the Magiſtrate the Author 
has told us he means the SY A POTES- 
T AS, him or them, who have the Supreme or 
Legiſlative Power, part of whoſe Character 
and Definition, tho? the Author has left 
it out, is that he is Solius det imperio ſub- 
ditus, (Grot. de imp. ſum. pot.) ſuper impera- 
torem eſt ſolus Deus, deo ſolo minor, and in the 
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to clap at once upon their Backs the Guilt 
of all the publick Calamities of Mankind, 
and to juſtifie at the ſame time all the 
Rebellions, Inſurrections, Riots, and Diſor- 
ders of Subjects that have been from the 
Creation, and ſhall be to the World's end. 


Auth, ib. Chriſtians have been miſera- 
bly Harraſt by a new pretence of two Inde- 
pendent Powers In the ſame Society, a 
Doctrine which has not only occaſioned a 


prodigious Number of Quarrels between 
Princes and Prieſts, &c. | 


E. Contr. This New Pretence will appear 
to be as Old as the Creation, at leaſt as 
Old as the Goſpel, much Older however 
than his Eraſtian Novelties, which 'tis very 
Pleaſant for him to inſiſt on the Antiquity 
of, and whatever Quarrels it has occaſioned 
ſignifies nothing to the Truth of the thing. 

The ill Conſequences and Effects of Things 
by Mens Fault, is no Argument againſt 
either their Certainty, or Good, ſince by 
the fame Rule he impeaches Chriſtanity it 
ſelf, if his Cavil, what a prodigious Number 


of Quarrels has it occa ſioned, were admitted. 


Auth, 2. The Deſign of this Diſcourſe is 
iſt, to ſhow briefly what things the Magi- 
ſtrates Power extends to, and in what things 
Men are ſtill in a ſtate of Liberty or Nature 
Subject only to God, and their own Con- 
ſciences” £52 | 
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E. Contr. The Deſign of this Diſcourſe 
is certainly a very hopeful and wonderful 
Deſign, viz. to ſhow that when Men are in 
the ſtate of Nature they are out of it, and 
when they are out of it, they are in it, for what 
elſe is it, to ſay that in Civil Reſpects, where 
it will appear that Men act moſt as Natu- 
ral Men, and God has no way Iuterpoſed, 
as the Author ſays, there they are out of 
the ſtate of Nature; in their Religious Ca- 
pacity as Chriſtians, where (God has poſi- 
tively tyed them up, put them under Re- 
ſtraints, and actually took them out of the 
ſtate of Nature, there they are in it, few 
Chriſtians I believe will give him Thanks 
for aſſerting this Right for them, of their 
being any way in the ſtate of Nature in 
Religion, which 'tis their peculiar Advan- 
tage that Chriſt has redeemed them from. 


Auth. 3. All the Power the Magiſtrate 
can claim muſt be only mediately ffom God, 
but immediately from the People. 


E. Contr. By the Magiſtrate the Author 
has told us he means the SD POTES- 
T AS, him or them, who have the Supreme or 
Legiſlative Power, part of whoſe Character 
and Definition, tho? the Author has left 
it out, is that he is Solius det imperio ſub- 
ditus, (Grot. de imp. ſum. pot.) ſuper impera- 
torem eſt ſolus Deus, deo ſolo minor, and in the 
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Language of our Church next under God 
Supreme, over all Cauſes and Perſons : Now 
if he claim this Power mediately only from 
God, but immediately from the People, 
then 'tis plain the People are put between 
God and him, and he 1s not Supreme next 1 
under God, but next under the People, and i 
ſo the People both above and below him, [ 
and he above and yet under them,Supreme, 
and yet Dependent, which according to 
himſelf in the beginning of the next Chap- 
ter is impoſſible. 


Lf 


Su. = . 


Auth, 4. Nothing can be I think more 
evident than that between Creatures of the 
ſame kind, promiſcuouſly Born to all the 
W- ſame Advantages, and the uſe of the ſame 
Faculties, there muſt be an Equality, that 
is none can have more Power over ano- 
ther, than another has over him. 


; E. Contr. Nothing I think can be more | 
4 evident than quite the contrary, that there 

| is hardly a greater Inequality between An- 
gels and Beaſts than between Man and Man 
naturally, ſo far does one Man excel ano- 
ther, whether in the intr inſick Vertue and 
Excellence of the Faculties themſelves, of a 
higher and more refined Nature in ſome f 
than others, or in the Exerciſe and Uſe of | 
thoſe Faculties, and if a ſuperiority of Rea- 24 
fon, which he makes the Foundation of | 
Paternal Dominion, Create a Natural Right J 
to Govera thoſe Who have it in an imper- 
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fect Degree, tis certain ſuch an Equality of 
Mankind as he ſuppoſes is Naturally im- 


. 
Nor can any conſiderable Number of 


Men ever come to ſuch a full ſtate of E- 
2 as he Terms it, but there will be 

radations of Reaſon amongſt 'em, equal 
to their Number, and they will be natu- 
rally therefore Subordinate to each other, 
the Inferior to the Superior, who have as 
fair a Title to the Government of the reſt, 
as he makes the Father have to the Go- 
vernment of his Child under Age, and a 
few Men cou'd not eaſily be pickt out from 
a greater Number, whoſe Reaſons and Fa- 
culties wou'd be ſo evenly ſized, and of 
one height, but that ſome wou'd be as Chil- 
dren in compariſon to others to whom they 
ought to be Subject, till an Equality which 
will never happen, has given them their 
Liberty, and made them Free, by ſetting 
them on the Level; and if the Natural E- 
quality of Mankind is all the Foundation 


of Original Contract of Government, there 


certainly never was any, becauſe Men could 
never Treat upon the Square ; and if the 
Imperfection of Reaſon Naturally Subjects 
Men to -thoſe that have the ule of it in 
higher degrees, *tis certain that every Man 
is Naturally Subject to ſome or other, and 
none abſ6lutely free, but the Wiſeſt Man 
of all, who is Univerſal Monarch; beſides 


if immaturity of Reaſon be that which Sub- 
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Jets Children to Parents, every Man of Ma- 
| PO has as good a Title to com- 
mand other Mens Children , as his own, 

and Children are bound to Obey every Man 

as much as their Parents, and thoſe more who 

are Wiſer, and how does he relax the Bonds 

of filial Duty here, ſo far as it conſiſts in 

Obedience to Parents, when he makes it 

laſt no longer, than till Children have the 

Exerciſe of Reaſon, for then they are free 

Men, and at full liberty to diſpoſe of them- f 
ſelves, when on the contrary, Obedience be- 
1 gins but then to take place, when they are a 

come to the perfect uſe of Reaſon. The in- F 

Jil creaſe of Reaſon in Children leſſens rather 
the neceſſity of Commanding, than the 
il a right of doing it, and on the Childrens part 
= the Obligations of Obedience are ſo much 
the more heightned, by how much better ; 
they underſtand what Right their Parents ? 
| have to it, and what they owe them : And | 
what a Door 1s here open'd to make ungod- 
ly Children ſtill more Unnatural and Rebel- 

; lious, when he not only frees them from 
q Obedience to Parents if they are of Years 
' of Diſcretion, that is, think themſelves Wiſe 
| enough, and Wiſer than their Parents, but 
| delivers up the Poor Parents into their Rule, 
f fo as the Children are pleaſed to think they 
; Dote, of which they are left Judges, and 
A uhopeful Government the Fatherly is, whoſe 
| Subjects are no longer under Command, 

than they pleaſe to think or declare them - 
ſelves other wiſe. 
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Auth. ib. The Abetters of Arbitrary 
Power are no ſmall Party even under a Con- 
ſtitution which abhors any ſuch Notion, af- 
firm that Men were ſo far from ever be- 
ing in a ſtate of Equality or Freedom, that 
they were Born Slaves by their Fathers 
having an Abſolute Dominion over their 
Lives. 


Ei Contr, And removing the Invidious 
Word Slaves the Abetters of Arbitrary Pow- 
er are ſo far in the right on't, for Men are 
not Naturally ſet upon the Level, with each 
other, but produced with ſuch Funda- 
mental Marks of Diſtinction upon them, 
ſuch Inequalities and Dependencies, not 
only in reſpect to Age, and Sex, but with 
ſuch unequal Powers in the ſame Age, as 
lays at leaſt the Foundations of Govern- 
ment, and caſts them of it felt into a Po- 
litical Form, by Degrees of Inferiority and 
Superlority, without running to Original 
Contracts, which if any ſuch can be ſup- 
poſed, can at moſt be but ſuppoſed to be 
Confirmations of thoſe Prior Diſparities 
which Nature had already made, and the 
conſequence of thoſe Natural Advaniages 
attended to, which gave a juſt Title to ſome 
to direct, and be above others. If Men 
were Naturally Equal as he ſuppoſes, and 


none had Naturally more Power over aio- 


ther then another had oyer him, *tis 1m- 
poſlible they ſhould ever have come to any 


Reſolution concerning Government, or a- 
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greed upon Governors, tho' we ſuppoſe 
them brought to Party and Conſult about 

it by the inconveniencies of diſſociable Co- 
ordination of Power, for that they ſhould 
Pitch upon one Man rather than another, 
can be attributed only to ſome Eminencies, 

1 which muſt make them ſenſible it was 
Reaſonable and Fit for him rather than ano- 

| ther to Command, and them to Obey him. 

11 


6 And that any ſhould ſubmit to be under- 
1! | moſt, can't be accounted for, but from a 
| 


| Conſciouſneſs of thoſe that gave up ſo much 
more than the reſt, and yielded to the o- 
| | therways unequal Terms, that they were 
under ſuch Diſadvantages, as made it their 
Poſt, and all that can be ſuppoſed of an O- 
| riginal Contract can be no more than Mens 
following the Tracts of Nature, and rati- 
fying her Inequalitieg, by binding them- 
ſelves mutually to ſtand in Life as they found 
| Nature Pointed, as ranging and diſpoſing 
| them, to remedy the Confuſions which the 
Infolencies of Bodily Strength and Youth, 
and the Irregularities of Paſſions, the Luſt 
| of Power, the Pride of Self-Love had oc- 
caſioned, by ruining the proper diſtances _ 
i | between Man and Man, and running them | 
| | too much into the Author's pretended Pa- 
: rity, and defacing her Diſtinctions. 
| By this Notion of Natural Equality, Go- 
l | vernment is made not to be according to 
| Nature, and how probable is it ? That Na- 
1 ture that ſo curiouſly digeſts every where 
>| her meaneſt Productions by regular Subor- 
* . dination 
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dination of Parts, in Bodies, ſhould be want- 
ing in the moſt Noble and Conſiderable, and 
that Man whoſe Definition is that they are 
Sociable Creatures, inſtead of being fitted 
for Society, ſhould be ſo Unſociably ſent 
out, that they muſt put of their Natural 
Rights before they are capable of being 
form'd into it, and have that wherein the 
Beauty and Happineſs of their Race chiefly 


_ conſiſts, not Originally impreſt upon them, 


but left an after Work for Time and Incon- 
veniencies to introduce, there is no Power 
but of God, and the Powers that be are 
ordained of God, St. Paul ſays, now to re- 
ſolve God's ordaining of Government into 
Common Providence only, or to ſay that 
God is the Author of Government ſimply, 
as he is the Author of every thing elſe, or 
to ſay God ordains Power as he protects 


and preſerves them mediately, or as he 


imprinted Originally in Man that Light by 
which he diſcovered the neceſlity of Go- 
vernment or as he approves it, or to ſay, 
God's Ordination means no more than that 
Government Is a wiſe and reaſonable Diſ- 
poſition, are certainly very frigid Ex poſi- 
tions and anſwer not the double Emphatical 
Affirmation of Powers being from God, and 
Ordained of God, that can Signifie no leſs 
than an immediate and extraordinary Inſti- 
tution and Eſtabliſhment, either by Poſitive 
Precept, or at leaſt by Natural Diſpoſition, 
and giving ſome a Natural Right of Do- 
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minion over others, by Creating Diſparities ; 


which Natural Diſpoſition appears in no 


other inſtance ſo clear, as in the Subordi- 
nation of Children to Parents, and I ſee 
no other way how it can be made out 
that God is Author of Civil Government, 
that will ſo eaſily and properly anſwer the 
force of the Apoſtolick mnmywuirer, as by 
conſidering it Natural, and no other way 
to make it Natural, but by conſidering it 
as the Parental Dominion inlarged, and 
ſpread with Improvements upon which ' tis 
Built, without which as it will not be eaſie 
to derive it from God any other way than 
permiſſively, as one may derive Confuſion 
it ſelf from him, ſo it will be no leſs eaſie 
to juſtifie it from being a Cheat upon the 
loweſt part, that is much the Majority of 
Mankind, who have departed from their 
Natural Rights of Equality, without a to- 
lerable Equivalent, and who may reaſona- 
bly proteſt againſt the Original Contract, 
as a very foul and fooliſh Bargain of their 
Anceſtours, and could not long ſtand to it, 
were not the Roots of Submiſſion laid deeper 
and did not higher Influences than thoſe 
of imaginary Conſent by an Old Bargain, 
which hardly one in a Thouſand ever heard 
of, diſpoſe them from God and Nature to 
it. 
Beſides tis a Scurvy Reflection both upon 
God's Goodneſs, and Wiſdom, to ſuppoſe 
him ſending Men into the World in a wild 

: Aundigeſted 
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undigeſted State, or that they were one 
Moment from their Multiplication without 
orderly Deſignation of Poſt, into which 
they were to fall amongſt each other, or 
that he ſhould leave them ſo long an in- 
form Crew, to ſeek for Methods of Socia- 
ble Communication, till like Eyicurus's Atome 
they ſhould a Number of them hit Right, 
and Jumble themſelves at laſt out of Con- 
fuſion. 

Since it has pleas'd God to make us ac- 
quainted how our Race firſt began, how pro- 
ceeded to become Numerous , the proper 
and the moſt probable Means to direct us 
in Inquiries after the true Nature and O- 
riginal of Civil Government, is recourſe to 
that Hiſtory, which by no means favours 
the Modern Language of Natural Equality, 
being Born to abſolute Freedom, Original 
Contracts, and the like. 38 

If God had made at firſt a ſet and great 
Number of Men at once, Independant on 
each other, and every way Eqyal, as he pro- 
bably would, if a Natural Equality of Man- 
kind had pleas'd him, it would have lookt 
well on the ſide of Original Contracts; but 
that he that with the ſame Word could have 
Created Millions, ſhould only make one ſin- 
gle Perſon for Mankind to begin with, and 
be Propigated from; What other Conſtru- 
ction can be put upon it, but that he would 
not have Mankind ſtand in a Co- ordinate 
State to each other, but deſcend from each 
other by Degrees of Minority ? 85 1 

To 
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To this Man when we find a Woman ad- 
ded, we find it done in that way, and with 
thoſe circumſtances, that were induſtriouſly 
Choſen, and Recorded, to let us know, that 
that ſimple and firſt Human Pair was not 
without the Order of Higher and Lower, 
and Natural Precedency, for that ſne was not 
Coæval to her Husband, deſigns by a Priority 
of Being on his ſide to ſet her Beneath him, 
and that ſhe was not made after the ſame 
manner, and with an Additional End ex- 
preſt to be an help-meet to Man, being 
' made from the Man, and for. the Man, are 
circumſtances St. Paul uſes as Arguments to 
| | prove a Natural Inequality of the Sexes, 

— and that Man is the Head of the Woman; 
111 and this is the more obſervable, becauſe it 
| was done in that State, wherein there was 
{80 no occaſion of reſtraint of Liberty, or Sub- 
miſſion but what was Spontaneous, or fear 
of diſorder by Competition, but purely for 
| the Beauty of Order,and Natural Propriety 
of Gradation. | 1 
. And no ſooner therefore had they fallen 
= from their Innocence, but a poſitive immi- 
1 nation of Liberty, and a kind of Natural 
Servitude is thought neceſſary to be impo- 
3 ſed on the Woman, to cut off pretences of _ 
$ Competition and Equality , by a-he ſhall 
1 Rule over thee, Gen. 3. 16. and Subjection 
before Natural, is now made Penal, leaſt 
Nature grown Corrupt, ſhould either re- 
fractorily, or ignorantly, if left to its ſelf 

8 forget Subordination. As ſoon again as two 
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Children are Born to theſe, leaſt Prio- 
rity of Birth ſhould not diſtinguiſh them 
enough, but-that the Parity of other Circum- 
ſtances might breed 7 a right 
of Primogoniture is ſettled, by which the 
one is ſet below the other, Gen. 4. 7. Thou 


ſhalt Rule over him, which Grotius makes to 


conſiſt in the Devolution of the Paternal 
Authority upon the Elder Brother in caſe 
of the Father's Abſence or Death, however 
it was by Divine Right a Conſtitution of 
Pre-eminence, and Prelation of the Elder 
before the Younger Brethren, which is con- 
firmed by Numerous Paſſages of Scripture 
afterward. 

Now if God made the Subjection of a 
Woman to a Man, and Submiſſion of one Bro- 
ther to another to be by the Law of Na- 
ture, and Poſitive Law, where there are 
fair pretences to Equality, is it to be thought 
but that there is alſo an Inequality Naturally 
and Divinely ſetled between Parents and 
Children, where the Reaſons and Cauſes of 
Dominion are ſo much more juſt and ſtrong, 
of which in the next Section. 

I ſhall only add here that no other Soci- 


_ eties appear but Families thro' the Pro- 


greſs of many of the firſt Generations, where 
inſtead of ſuch a Common- Wealth, we meet 
with ſuch a ones Houſe, thus *tis the Houſe 
of Iſrael, the Houſe-of Heber, nor other Go- 
vernments but Paternal, as a Footſtep of 
which, it therefore runs through moſt An- 


cient 
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cient Languages, to call not only Kings Fa- 
thers, but Subjects Sons, the Children of 
Hrael, Lot, Edom, and the ity aj)ͥ the 
Antiquity as well as Univerſality of which 
Phraſes ſhew them to have been more than 
Metaphorical, and that Kingdoms and Em- 
pires were but at firſt either the ſame thriv- 
ing Families multiplied, or a Conflux, of 
leſler decaying ones into a great, forcing 
them to Unite under their Common Head. 
Now why Men ſhould be called Slaves by 
their Fathers having a Dominion, tho' o- 
ver their Lives, J know not, ſince under what 
ever Civil Government they live, as they 
muſt live under ſome, their Lives, and what 
is neceſſary to Support them, are ſti) ſub- 
mitted to the Supreme Powers, that muſt 
be ſuppoſed Irreſiſtible, and truſted in their 
Hands; and ſince Men's lives muſt be cruſted 
with ſome or other, where can they be more 
ſafely or reaſonably depoſited, than in the 
Hands of their Fathers, where by Natural 
Propenſions they are 10 well ſecured againſt 
all Foul Play. Nay this very thing very much 
Argues the Derivation of Civil Power from 
Paternal, becauſe it has a Power over Mens 
Lives, and becauſe it is agreed to be neceſſa- 
ry to Society , that the Civil Magiſtrates 
ſhould inflict Capital Puniſhmeat, and have a 
right to put Men to Death, which right the 
Magiſtrate cannot come to by Original Con- 
ſent and Contract, not even according to 
the Authors own Hypotheſis, becauſe that 
ſame Law of Self-Perſervation, which "oha 
| en 
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Men their Right over other Mens Lives,which 
| he ſuppoſes they made over to the Magi- 
4 ſtrate, forbad at the ſame time their con- | 
1 ſenting to other Exerciſing that Right up- 
on them, Men being incapable of conſent- 
ing to their on tho? juſt Deſtruction, ſo that 
this being every ſingle Man's exception, that 
they did not agree that the Magiſtrate 
ſhould Exerciſe this Power over Life upon 
themſelves, revok't together with a Grant 
the pretended conveyance over Life, be- 
cauſe every one being excepted none con- 
ſenced, nor has the Magiſtrate that Power 
ty poſitive I:ſtitution from Gods Word, 
for what is mentioned in the Goſpel of his 
bearing the Sword, and being an Avenger 
to Execute With, docs indeed juſtify the 
J Magiſtrate, and ew the Lawfulneſs of the 
| Power of Government over ns Lives, 
but it is not an Inſtitution of it, but an 
Owning and Declaration, to confirm it be- 
fore Practiced, and juſtify Chriſtians Pro- 
ceeding in the old way; nor does the Ap- 
pointment of Capital Puniſhment by the 
Law of Moſes, look like veſting the Magi- 
ſtrate with a Power then Commencing and 
fore unknown, but ſuppoſes it a well known 
and unqueſtioned Right, of which it only 
Directs the Exerciſe, and therefore the Ci- 
vil Government's Power over Mens Lives be- 
ing neither Originally from mutual conſent, 
'nor Divine poſitive Inſtitution, mult be from 
the Law of Nature, and if from the Law 
of Nature, the Father only has any Pre- 


tence 
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tence to it, as a Derivation from whom the 


Civil Government enjoyes it, coming to it 

by the right of Father-hood, in whoſe Place 

it ſtands and to whoſe Right it ſucceeds. 
It may be affirmed that every Father 


has at this Day a Natural Power over the 
Life of his Child, which the Arbitrary In- 


flitions of leſſer Corporeal Puniſhments 
is ſome remains of, and that that Power 
cannot extend it ſelf to Life and Death, 
is not from want of the Inherent jus, but 
as *tis ſuperſeeded in Particular and In- 
ferior Fathers, by the Common and Su- 
perior Right of Paternity in Civil Go- 
vernours, to whom every Private Fa- 
ther ſtands in the ſame Capacities as his Child 


does to him, and as it is reſtrained and 
took of as to Exerciſe by the Command of 


God. I 


Auth. 5. A Father is ſo far from acquirs 


ing ſuch an Arbitrary Power over his Child, 


by being Inſtrumental in giving him Life, 
that he ſeems to be more reſtrain'd from 
Hurting him than any other, as being more 
bound to Support and Preſerve him : And 
there's nothing, in the State of Nature that 
could give him a Power over the Life or 
Property of his Child (whom he is to con- 
ſider not as his own but the Almighties 
Workmanſhip) which wou'd not give him 
the ſame Power over any other,or any other, 


even his own Child the ſame over him, &. 


E, Contr. 
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E Contr, This Scandalous Section tends 
all to this Pious purpoſe, to prove that Na- 
turally no Obedience is due from Children to 
their Parents, to which Ineed only oppoſe one 
Text of Scripture, Col. 3. 20. Children Obey 
your Parents in all things. Now it being agreed 
as he (ſays) that the Scripture neither 
adds nor takes from the Governors of 
Mankind any Power, it follows that Abfo- 
lute Obedience is without Divine Precept 
naturally due from Children to Parents, 
and an unanſwerable Dominion belonging 
to Parents, otherwiſe the Text by putting 
Children, as it does under an unlimitted O- 
bedience, within the Law of God, do 
make ſuch a Breach upon the Liberties of 
Mankind as is agreed it does not, for the 
Children to whom the Precept belongs, the 
Author I ſuppoſe will allow to be ſuch as 
are come to the uſe of their Reaſon, and 
are in his full State of Natural Liberty, o- 
therwiſe the Application to them would be 
vain. | 

Now this Arbitrary Power (if he will 
call it ſo) is acquired by a Father over 
his Children, and this Obedience due from 
Children to him , by the Father's being 
Inſtrumental in giving them Life, together 
with Enutrition and Education, upon which 
account Parents with reſpect to their Chil- 
dren bear in a peculiar manner the Image 
of God: Whom Parents reſemble as he 
is Creator, — all which 


/ 
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in a lower degree they are to their Chil- 
dren, which together with Love, Re- 
ſpect, Honour, Gratitude, which the Au- 
thor makes the utmoſt of filial Duty, 
Challenge alſo a Subje&ion and Obedience 
like to that due to God, and next to it in 
Degree, from which they are never free, 
but by the expreſs or tacit Conſent of 
the Father leaving them to themſelves, 
and not inſiſting any longer upon his Na- 
tural Prerogative, or as their being con- 
ſtituted in ſome Civil Station, Equal or 
Superior to that of their Father, to which 
the Right of private Paternity is Subordi- 
nate, has put them in tantum out of his 
Power. ext 

Being and Life with it are ſo great Na- 
tural Goods that are beyond all Requital, 
a Debt that never can be Satisfied, and 
therefore after all the Returns which the 
Creature, to whom they are given, is ca- 
pable of making to him that gave them, 
there is ſtill a vaſt Overplus behind Unpaid, 
from which ariſes a Title in Juſtice, to 
ſome intereſt to diſpoſe of the Party him- 
ſelf, as to a Creditor from an inſolvent 
Debtor ; and God Almighty taking Parents 
into a Co-Partnerſhip with himſelf, in the 
conveyance. of theſe unvaluable Goods to 
Children, has made them Joynt - Cre- 
ditors with himſelf, for ſo much as no- 
Thing but obliging to them the ſame Life 
and Being, as in Mortgage for it, and ma- 
king themſelves over to their Diſpoſal can 


_ anſyer till Remitted. | And 
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And the reſtraint upon Parents more 
than others from Hurting their Children, 
which he would make an Argument a- 
gainſt the Natural Dominion of Parents 
over them, is indeed a great one for it, 
being plainly proviſional in Nature, to ſe- 
cure Paternal Government, from degene- 
rating into Tyranny, for to what purpoſe 
ſhonld Nature put more reſtraints upon 
Parents from injuring the Lives of their Chil- 
dren, but becauſe ſhe had put them more in 
their Power, to ſoften and ſweeten the Domi- 
nion by Reciprocal Inclinations of Love. 


Auth. 6. Beſides if the Government of 
the whole Earth was given to Adam firſt, 
and after to the Eldeſt Son of the Eldeſt 
Branch, as the makers of this Hypotheſis 
aſſert; this muſt not only deſtroy the So- 
vereign Power of Parents, but ſhow that 
whatever Provifional Governments are 
made by Mankind till this Univerſal Heir 
be found out, muſt be owing to the Con- 
ſent of Men Equal among themſelves. . 


E. Contr. That the Government of the 


whole Earth was given to Adam is cer- 
tain beyond putting it to an if. Gen. 1. 28. 
his Commiſſion ran to ſubdue and have Domi- 
nion over every thing that moved upon the 
Earth, his Children coming within the 
Generality of thoſe words, and purſuant 
to this Commiſſion, that Adam had Do- 


minion over every Member of his nume- 
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rous Family whilſt they continued one 
Community, without Articling with him, 
is no leſs certain, and was ſo long at leaft 
Univerſal Monarch, and that by the ſame 
Pattern his Sons and Poſterity under him 
Gradually ſhou'd injoy and exerciſe the 
Right of Paternal Dominion over their ſe- 
veral direct Iſſues in Subordinatioa to him as 
common Parent in Chief, there is no reaſon to 


doubt: But then as any of his Sons or 
theirs might go. off as Colonies thro”. In- 
convenience of Multitude, or invited by 
proſpe& of diſtant Countrys, and fo by 


Incommunicable diſtance be utterly broke 
off from all Correſpondence- and Depen- 


dence on his Government, *tis reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that then by their Father's Con- 


ſcat they were left abſolute Maſters of 
themſelves, and that the ſeveral Fathers 
of thele Demigratours muſt be as ſo many 
Adams in their Families and Societies, in- 


dependently growing up, and from theſe, 
others might be in like manner again 


Propagated, and thus even in Adam's life» 
time 900 Years and upward, wherein he 
might ſee his Poſterity to the Fortyeth 
Generation, there might be many Dome- 
ſtick Societies, the Republicks of thoſe 
days, from whom to Adam himſelf and 
much more to his Heirs afterwards by long 
Ceſſation of intercourſe, all Senſe and Right 
of Subjection, if not formerly thrown u 

to their Founders muſt of Courſe be Ex- 


tinguiſnt, and ſo many Independent Com- 


munitie g 
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45 
munities the Seeds of future Kingdoms in fol- 
lowing Centuries muſt ariſe, for as often 


as Children were ſent off from the Prin- 
ciple Branch by their Fathers in Chief, and 


ut in a State of Oeconomical Seperation 
om the Family, -ſo. often they became 
as Original Fathers of Nations and Fami- 
lies beginning from them, and owing no Sub- 
jection beyond them, as Branches divided 
from their Trees become themſelves new 
Originals of Production, beyond whoſe 
Roots and no farther back whatever 
ſhoots from them is not reckon'd to have 
Relation, which we find a frequent caſe 
after the Flood with the Concubinal Off- 
ſpring, who as Sons of Fortune ſent off to 
provide for themſelves, are forthwith 
Recorded Fathers of this and that Nation, 
independent on their Fathers, and without 
all notice of Subjection farther owing, 
which no way Prejudices, but rather Con- 
firms, the Right of Paternal Dominion. 
But fuppoling it were true that the 
Eldeſt Son of the Eldeſt Branch of Adam's 
Family only had a right of Univerſal Do- 
minion over Mankind, this no way makes 
the proviſional Governments of Mankind 


either owing to conſent or unlawful}, or 


hurts the Right of Princes, becaufe tili 
this Univerſal Monarch is found out, which 
is impoſſible, each having as fair a Title to 


1 he preſum'd the Perſon as another, is left 


: ih poſſeſſion till his Title can be diſproy- 
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Auth. 7. In a word, if ee owe the 


ſame Duty to their Parents ſince, as they 


did before Political Government was E- 
rected, as there's nothing from Reaſon or 
Scripture to the contrary, the Power of 


a4 Father over his Children was always 


the ſame; and every one muſt ſee the 


difference between Political and Paternal 


Power, Cc. 


E: Cntr, The Power of a Father over 
his Children was alwavs the ſame, but 
to talk of before Political Government 


was Erected and ſince is Nonſence, becauſe 


Political Government is but the Paternal 
Modified variouſly, and legally Stated and 


ſet out. 


Paternal Government being diſtinguiſht 


into Political and Oeconomical. 


Auth. ib. The moſt Abſolute Prince 
owes the ſame Duty to his Father tho? 
his Subject, as a Private Perſon does to 
his, tho' a Sovereign. 


E. Contr. The moſt Abſolute Prince owes 
the ſame Duty to his Father tho? his Subject, 
that's due from any Child to a Father that 
has a Superior Father above him, to whom 
he is Subject, which Right of Superior 
Father-hood the Son being Politically 
veſted withall, makes Obedience the Fa- 
zher” 8 Province, in all thoſe things 

the 
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the Son Acts as a Political Perſon, but 
not otherwiſe, which is not Changing 
Paternal Power or Filial Duty but pre- 


ſerving them. | | 
And where the Father and Sovereign 


meet in one Perſon there Children lay 


under double Obligations of Obedience, 
as the Commands of a Granfather Se- 


conded by thoſe of a Father make an In- 


creaſe of Authority and Diſobedience more 
inexcuſable. 


Auth, 8. If then Men are Naturally 
free with no Power over one another, 


except what's Reciprocal, they cannot looſe 
this Equality without their own Conſent, 
in forming themſelves into Bodies Politick. 


* 
E Contr. If Equality be a Good why 


* ſhould Men looſe it at all? And not ra- 
ther preſerve it ſtill, if it de nota Go 
but Natural Inconvenience why dogs he 
trouble himſelf to inſiſt upon it? And 
charge Nature both with Folly and Un- 
kindneſs in producing Men in ſuch Ill-con- 
trived Circumſtances that they cannot Live 


together in. 


Auth. ib. Which could no otherwiſe 


! be done than by agreeing to be Deter- 


mined by a Majority 


E. Contr, They agreed then it ſeems 


to be Determin'd by a Majority, but by 
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what were they Determined in that A” 
greement to be ſo Determin'd. 

Or what need of that Agreement ſince 
the greater Number, he ſays, having the 
greater Force, muſt without Agreements 
make the reſt move as they pleas'd, it 


muſt be either by Conſent or by the 


Law of Nature that Men muſt come firſt 
to be Determin'd by a Majority by Con- 


ſent, as J before ſaid it could not be un- 


leſs by ſuch a Conſent to a Man, as is not 
eaſie to Imagine, for without ſuch a Con- 
ſent Majority could not Eſtabliſh it ſelf 
for the Guide of Societies, nor be before 
it was agreed on, and if *tis from the 
Law of Nature that Men are Determin'd 
by a Majority, and the Major part have 
a Natural Right to Command a Minor; 
this is ſetting a greater Natural In-equality 
than that of Individuals, if one half of 
Men muſt without, or contrary to their 
own Conſent, go as the other wou'd have 


them, for this is making Men Slaves by 


Wholeſale if Natural SubjeQion be ſo. 


Auth. ib. And conſequently all power, 


by the expreſs or tacit Conſent of the 
Parties concern'd muſt be at firſt lodg'd in 
the Majority, who may, where the great- 
neſs of the Number does not hinder, 
keep it in their own Hands, or elſe in- 
truſt it with whom they think fit; who, 
as their Repreſentatives, are to be Qbey'd 
as long as they Act agreeably to the we 
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for which they were Conſtituted; but when 
they Act contrary to it, of which they, who 
deputed 'em, muſt needs have a Right to 
Judge, the Power Naturally returns to the 
Body of the People. 


E. Contr» Well, our Author has at laſt, 
with much a do, fixt all Power where he 
would have it, in the Majority, Alias, the 
Mobility, his next care is now what his Ma- 
jority ſhall do with it, when they have it, 
and how they muſt diſpoſe of it, for keep it 
they cannot, and mult not themſelves he ſays, 
ualeſs they are few Enow, which they will 
hardly be if they are above Two in Number, 
for being few Enow they may Manage it 
themſelves, and be all Governors of one 
another. 

But if they are to many for this, what 
muſt they do with it then ? Why, they muſt 
Intruſt it with Governors who muſt be call'd 
Repreſentatives, to tell us that Parliaments 
were before the Flood, who muſt be deſired 
to take care of their Power and Them, and 
Manage both for Them, which Repreſenta- 
tives, their Lords, the Majority muſt ſo long 


Obey only as they Act agreeably to the end 


for which they were Conſtituted, for if 
they Act contraxy, the Power Naturally re- 


turns to the Body again; fo that *tis not 


poſlible for Governors to abuſe Power, ſince 
once ill uſed, it flips from them to *its Old 
Maſters, who cannot keep it longer neither 
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than to ſerve a Turn: But who are to Judge 
whether the Repreſentatives Act contrary to 
the end for which they were Conſtituted? 
Why, the Majority again muſt judge, be- 
cauſe their Power they gave their Repre- 
ſentatives is come hack to them, otherwiſe 
they cou'd not part with their Power of 
Judging and have it too. But what method 
of proceeding is there to Prove their Re- 
preſentatives Guilty? Why, this is left toPo- 
pular Clamour and Out- cry, which if allow'd 
ſufficient Evidence to Convict and Condemn 
Governors, then ſeveral ſets of Repreſent- 
tatives will not only not laſt his Community 
long, but one part of the ſame jury will 
Hang up the other ſo faſt as will ſoon bring 
his Majority down to be ſo few, that they 
may keep their Government in their own 
Hands. But pray Good Maſter Aſſerter, 
ſince Government is abſolutely Neceſſary 
for Mankind, what need of all this ado to 
no pur poſe to bring it in by Equalities, Com- 
pacts, Majorities, Truſts, with Intricate Re- 
ſerves and Revolutions of Power, Back- 
ward and Forward, and going ſo far about 
with much difficulty, and lyableneſs to 
Exception? When a ſhort and compendious 
way lies Plain and Eaſie to do the whole 
Work at once, by Mens aſcribing this Di- 
vine Bleſſing of Order amongſt us to Natural 
Subordination of Perſons by our Creator, 
Which Reaſon and Experience has farther 
Cultivated aud Artificially Improved. 


Auth, 9. 
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nods. 00 l i. 1 
Auth. 9. As Government at Firſt was 
Founded on the Conſent of the Parties 
concern'd, ſo. it ſtill continues on the ſame 


Foot. 


E. Contr. As Government at Firſt was 
not Founded on the Conſent of the Par- 


ties concern'd, but on the Natural Right of 


Subordination of Father to Son, fo it ſtill 
continues on the ſame Foot, the Conſent of 
of Parties is indeed defatto Neceſſary, be- 
cauſe the Governed being ſo many more 
than the Governors, could not be Command- 
ed unleſs they pleas d. But then that con- 
ſent is their Duty, and they are Obliged to 
yield to it. | 


Auth. 10. Why People ſhow'd not have 
taken this way to come out of the State 
of Nature at firſt,, as they have done 
_ ſince, there can be no manner of Rea- 
on. 


E. Contr. That Men in the State of 
Government and orderly Subordination to 
each other are out of the State of Nature, 
and that in the State of Wild Confuſion 
and Diſſipation they are in it, ought to be 
proved as well as ſaid. If Men are ever in 
the State of Nature *tis certainly when they 
are Born, but they are Born 1a a ſtate of 
intire Subjection, and abſolute Dependence, 
for to ſay they are Borg out of the State of 

| Nature, 
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Nature, and come into it by degrees about 
One and Twenty, when they only ſtep into 
it, whilſt they have time to Conſent to Go- 
vernment to get out of it again, is as Pre- 
poſterous as Ridiculous: But Men having 
wander'd from the ſtate of Nature, and ran 
themſelves into a ſtate of Confuſion, and 
Unnatural Equality, without Head or Tail, 
and having loſt the knowledge of their Na- 
tural Heads, and how they ought to ſtand 
in Order under them, having Blinded them- 
ſelves ſo amongſt each other, may Conſent 
to reduce themſelves back again as well and 
faſt as they can from their Perplexities to- 
ward the State they found themſelves fallen 
from, and agree on all proper Precautions 
to that end, to prevent Them or their Pro- 
ſterity falling for the future into the like a- 
gain : Subſtituting ſuch Artificial Putative 
Fathers inſtead of their Natural, whom 
they have loſt the knowledge of, under 
whom they may ſtand in Life with ſuch Re- 
gulations of Subjection as are agrecable to 
the Pattern of a great Family, and who 
by coming neareſt to, and beſt reſembling 
thoſe Natural Idea's Men have of Fathers, 
may ſhew that Paternal Government is what 
they drive and wou'd be at, which they are 
willing, as far as poſlible, to reſtore to that 
Natural Channel again, in which they even 
unwittingly diſcover a Natural apprehenſion 
it ſhould run, by generally preferring ta 0- 
thers for their Governors, thoſe the Anti- 
quity 
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quity of whoſe Families ſeem to beſpeak 
them to be the likelieſt to have a Title to 
Natural Paternal Superiority, for why 
Men ſhould Submit themſelves rather to 
thoſe of Ancient Race than others, and why 
length of Pedigree ſhould in all Nations 
ive an allow'd Preheminency, ſeems to flow 
rom the thought of their being theProbableſt 


| Perſons to be of thoſe Commanding Branches 


that Nature deſign'd for Government, and 
all that Princes gain by Running their Pe- 
digrees ſo far back towards Adam, is the 
Increaſe of that Suſpicion. 


Auth. 11. Beſides, they who make this 
Objection, in N N Kingly Govern- 
ment taken in the moſt abſolute Senſe is 
only from God, do in effect acknowledge 
that all other Governments are owing to 
Compact and Agreement, tho? at the {ame 
time they affirm,” that no Government cou'd 
be form'd by that Method. © 


-4 


E. Contr, There is indeed no other Go- 
verament but a Monarchichal, for tho? the 


Supreme Power be not one by Nature, yet 


it muſt be ſuppoſed one, and made ſo by In- 
ſtitution, before *its capable of Governing, 
and Ariſtocracies and Democracies are only 
corrupted and degenerated Monarchies, that 
are run off from their Natural Simplicity, by 
an Artifice of imagining ſeveral Perſons to be 
one which are not ſo, for that which Com- 
mands can be butone, and when Men have de- 
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viſed and compatted their utmoſt, form'd 
and reform'd, chopt and chang'd all they can 
in Government, it muſt at Laſt be Monarchy 
diſguiſed, and exchanging a Real and Per- 
ſonal for a Politick and Fancy'd Unity to 
Command. In doing of which, fince Unity is 
Eſſential to the Supreme Power, the farther 
they go into a Poſliblity of that which Rules 
flying into Multiplicity , or being divi- 
ded, the farther they run from God and Na- 
ture. | : 


Auth, 12. The only Right a Conqueror 
has, is built on the Conſent of thoſe, who 
by their former Governors being no longer 
able to Protect *em, were reduc'd to a ſtate 
of Nature,Conſequently at liberty to pay O- 
bedience to the Conqueror upon his taking 
em into Protection. 


E. Contr. The Right of a Conqueror is 
Irreſiſtable Force, and the Conquer'd pay 
Obedience to him becauſe they cannot help it, 
and if the ſtate of Nature be a ſtate of Per- 
fe& Slavery, then by being Conquer'd, Men 
are reduc'd to that ſtate, and to ſuppoſe 
Men Conquer'd, and at Liberty ſtill to Ca- 
pitulate and Pay Obedience where they 
Pleaſe, is certainly an extraordinary Con- 
ceit, or that the Conqueror ſhould ask their 


conſent to Rule them, but he is ſo full of 


his Notion of Conſent that nothing mult be 
done without it, and Men muſt not fo much 
| 4 —— | 28 
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as be Beat without their Conſent therefore 
firſt Obtain'd. Men Conquer'd are Priſoners of 
War, their Lives Forfeited to him that has 
Conquer'd them, who if he thinks fit not to take 
the Forfeiture, but allow the Redemption of 
them upon Terms, has a Right, becauſe Incon- 
troulable, to what degree of Obedience and 
Service he Pleaſes to impoſe, which thro' ne- 


ceeſſity they often Conſent to, and will do 


ſince Life with the hardeſt Conditions is ſtill 
Eligible; And thus indeed the Conqueror has 
no Title to the Obedience of the Conquer'd 
without their Conſent, if they will not 


Live on the Terms he thinks fit to allow 
them. Dy: | 4 


Auth. 13. As tis Evident, that all thoſe 


Nations of whoſe Origin we have any ac- 


count, the Jews themſelves, as I ſhall ſhew 
hereafter, not excepted, fram'd themſelves 
into Bodies Politick by the Conſent of the 


Parties concern'd: So tis as certain, that the 
Alterations which from time to time have 


been made in Government, were wholly 
Built on it; and Conſequently, if all Go- 
vernments were at firſt Fram'd after the 
ſame manner as they have been ſince 
Chang'd, none of them cou'd have any 
more Power than the People were capable 
of Truſting 'em with. 

E. Contr. One, as he ſays, is as certain 
as the other, That Governments were Or- 
iginally Fram'd, as; ſince alter'd by Conſent, 


and 
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and were it ſo, that the Alterations of 
Government were by Conſent, it were 
ao Argument they were firſt fram'd ſo, for 
Alteration being from a diſlike of the pre- 
ſent Circumſtances any thing is in, whe- 
ther the diſlike be from Decay or Corrup- 
tion; things uſe not to be mended by 
the ſame Methods they are krſt produc'd: 
or whether the diſlike be from faults in 
the Original Formation of them, it argues 
and rather implies a rejection of the firſt 
Method of Production, and the Author 
wou'd have done well to have given us 
half a Dozen Inſtances of Governments 
Alter'd by Conſent, ſince he is ſo well 
ſtor'd with 'em, for my part I know 
not what Hiſtory he has read, but I can't 
think of any Founded but either from 
Original Paternity, or by Conqueſt or Pre- 
valling Force, not unlike it was the 
Roman Empire Founded by Conſent, or was 
Ceſar's Army the Majority of Mankind? 
Or, have any of the Governments into 
which *tis broke been Founded otherwiſe 


than by a violent prevalency of Captains 


and great Men over greater peaceable 
Numbers? Was the Turkiſþ Empire found- 
ed by Conſent, or ſo maintain'd by ir? 
Any otherwiſe than every thing that's done 
in Nature may be ſaid to be done by Con- 
ſent, as Men may be ſaid to Diſagree and 
Kill each other by Conſent, to be Robbed 


by Conſent, becauſe they Conſent rather to 
- give 
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give their Mony than their Lives, to be Sick 


and Dye by Conſent becauſe 'tis agreed 


by the Majority of their Friends that they 


really are very Sick and will Dye; but 


Conſent is the word, the Grand Princi- 
ple into which he Reſolves every thing, and 
by which he Solves every thing, and he 
might as well have told us Conſent was 
every thing, or that the Will of Man is 
Incompellable, and therefore all that's done 
by Mankind 1s by Conſent. 


Auth. 14. Men having no Power over 
their own Lives or Limbs, Government 
cou'd not flow from thence, but muſt be 
derived from the Power they had over one 


another, Founded on the inherent Right 
they have of Preſerving themſelves, and Pre- 
* ferring their own good to that of others. 


E Contr. Tho Men have not a full and 
intire Dominion over their own Lives, 
becauſe God has only committed the care 
and Preſervation of them to them, and 


' reſerved the other Half of Dominion in 


his own Hands, ſo that they can't diſ- 
poſe of them or throw them away at 
their own Pleaſure, yet ſtill they muſt 
be ſaid to have ſome Power over them, 
if for no other Reaſon, yet for this, be- 
cauſe they are their own Lives, for Pro- 
priety is Inſeparable from Dominion in 
ſome Degree, and over their Limbs Men 
have a full Power, ſo far as is conſiſt- 
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ent with Life; for therefore if thy Eye 
Offend thee Pluck it out, if thy Hand, 
Cut it off; and a Man may part with an 
Arm or Leg at Diſcretion if he find it 


conducible to the Good of the whole, 


and all that fort of Power that we are 
here ſpeaking of, that Men cou'd have to 
give up, muſt be the Power they had o- 
ver themſelves only; for Power over one- 


another Founded on the Inherent Right 


they have of Preſerving themſelves they 
had none, as we ſhall ſee, neither if they had, 
cou'd they according to his own Principles 
give it up. 
_ Firſt, the Preſervation of ones ſelf 
gives Men no ſuch Right or equal Recipro- 
cal Power over each other ( becauſe ſuch 
a Reciprocal Right amounts to nothing, but 
Naturally deſtroys it ſelf, and is the ſame 
as to ſay Men have no Power at all over 
each other) ſince it can't act any more 
than if it were not, being like equal 
Weights in different Scales, which is the 
ſame as if they were empty & inter Pares 
nulla Poteſtas is a known Maxim. 

Beſides, if Men had ſuch Reciprocal Power 
over each other, it was not in their Power, 
by his own Principles, to conſent to give 
it up from themſelves, or intruſt it in 
others Hands than their own, becauſe it 
being founded on the Right they have of 
Preſerving their own Lives, and neceſſary 

for that purpoſe, by giving up to any 
IE that 
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that Right they had over others Lives, 
d, they Conſequently gave up a Power over 

their own, both Lives and Limbs, and by 
that means diſpoſed of what he ſays they 


To had no Power of: Nor can I apprehend 
re + how a Power over each other ſhou'd flow 
6 4 from the Right of Self-preſervation, or how 
o- Contribute to that end, Nature muſt give 

*it for - The Author will grant the Right of 


he Self- preſervation was not only given with 
ey - Reſpe to Individuals, but for the Com- 
7 *mon good of the whole Species, nor 
can it be the end of Self-preſervation to 

if preſerve one Life by deſtroying another : 
* Particulars may gain by ſuch a Selt-pre- 


2 ſervations advantages over each other, 
h but the Body of Mankind in general is 
_ no gainer at all, and Nature by ſuch a 
E Proviſion has added no more Security to 
r Humane Race, than if they had no ſuch 
” 2 Right, which is an Exchange of Lives on- 
11 ly, but not the Preſervation of any; for 
8 ; as Lives are equally valuable naturally, ; 
© 7 if 1, to ſave my own Life, take a- 
way anothers, Mankind has got nothing 
by eit, nor has Nature leſſen'd the da- 
Tmage by giving me a Right to Kill ano- 
2 ther, any more than it he without ſuch 
Right on my Side had Kid me: Bur 
1 7 Selt-Preſervation being deſigned for the 
b Preſervation of Mankind by preventing 
not the particular but abſolute loſs of 
4 Lives, againſt other Aſſailants but Men, 
F gives a Man a Right to preſerve his 
3 92 Life 
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Life by taking away that which indangers 
It: But between Man and Man it does not 


ſo, becauſe Nature by ſuch a Law does 
Mankind no good, no way Preventing but 


rather Aſcertaining the loſs of Lives by 3 
giving Men a pretence too frequently Pra- 
ctiſed. under the Colour of the Right of 


Self- preſervation, to ſecure their Lives 


before they were in Danger, by taking. 
away that of another. 4 

All the Power that the Right of Self? 
preſervation allows Man againſt Man, 
being Caution and Prudence, and ſuch a a 
repelling of Violence as is. defenſive, and 


preventive, which if 'tis done by takin 


away the Life of another (which never 
ought directly to be deſign'd ) the end 
and deſign of Self- preſervation is fru- 
ſtrated, and the Law broken; the loſs of 
Life intended to be prevented, is ſuſ- 
ſtained, and a Member of Mankind as much 
loſt, by the Preſervative, as wou'd have 


been without it. 


. e r . e . £4 ea 


Humane Life is ſubject only to God, who 4 


if he have not given Men a Power over 
their own Lives, can much leſs be ſuppoſed : 
to give it them over that of others; and 
tis breaking in upon God's Prerogative to aſ- 
ſume that Power without producing his 
Commiſſion, who, leaſt theLives of Men ſhou'd © 
be expoſed, and the common Natural Right 
of Self- preſervation prove inſufficent to ſe- 
cure Mens Lives againſt the unjuſt Inva- 
fions of each other, together with Na- 
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tural Affections, leading to mutual Kind- 
neſs and abhorring from Blood, and po- 
ſitive Precepts backing thoſe Affections, has 
by Special Commiſſion granted originally to 
Fathers, and Confirmd to the preſent 
Magiſtracy of Mankind ſucceeding to their 
Rights, as his Repreſentatives, who? ?is 
2 the Lord of- Life, in his ſtead to exer- 
" 2 ciſe Dominion over Life alſo; and ſecure 
order in Societies, where nothing elſe will 
do, at the expenee of ſuch Lives, from 
q which Men are either in danger of ſuf- 
1fering more than the Loſs amounts to, 
„ as well as to do Juſtice by a Parity of 
» if Reſtitution : But this Power over Life is 
1 not exerciſed as a natural Right intruſted, 
as the Author wou'd have it, who makes 
f every Man his own Judge and Executioner 
to puniſh others, but by a Deputation 
h from God extraordinary, and not com- 
e mon to all. - 


Auth. 15. God by implanting in Man 
that only innate and inſeparable Principle 
of ſeeking his own Happineſs, and en- 
deavouring to ſubſiſt as conveniently as 
his Nature permits, has given him a Right, 
or rather has made it his Duty, to do 
all that's neceſſary to that end; which 
includes a Right not only of . ſeeking Re- 
2 paration for any Injury done to himſelf, 
3 but of puniſhing the Perſon who did 
it, in order to prevent the like for the 
Future. | 
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E Contr. Tho' the Author induſtriouſ- 
ly abſtains from the word Revenge here, 
yet his Doctrine is plainly and directly 
this, Dearly Beloved Avenge your ſelves, 
for Vengeance is yours, ſay 1; for this is 
your Duty and Natural Right, by the 
Law of Self-preſervation: If a Man af- 
front you, knock him down; if he wou'd & 


fore 


red againſt the Author, that Vengeance is a 


Reſerv'd Right properly belonging to 
God, and to thoſe only whom he declares * 
Commiſſion'd by him, and conſequently 
all Men have not a Natural Right to it, 
for inſtead of implanting it in Man, 
God orders the Rooting of it up out of him; 
nor is it therefore included in the Right 
of Selt-preſervation, to which if it be- 
long, he that gave Man a Right to pre- 
ſerve himſelf, wou'd not have deny'd it 
him: Nor can it tend to promote Mens 
convenient Subliſtence, for he Blaſphemes 


the Goodneſs of God, that inſinuates that 


God either Commands Men any thing 
but what is naturally good, and proper 
for them, or forbids them any thing but 
what as naturally tends to their Damage, 
and Inconvenience. Nay the very Prin- 
ciple of Self- preſervation which the 
= | Auth or 


«? 


Injure you, Murder him, and 1 only there- 
hat ſet againſt the Author's Doctrine, 
that of St. Paul, Rom. 12. 19. Vengeance 
is mine, and I will repay it, ſaith the Lord; 
in which words Firſt *tis expreſly decla- 
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Author would have the Natural Right of 


Mens doing themſelves Juſtice by Revenging 
Injuries, a Conſequence from, or the Grounds 


of that Principle, which are Self-Love, 
and preferring ones own good to that of 
others, make Men incapable of ſuch a 
Natural Right becauſe they are naturally 
Partial and no fit Judges therefore in 
their. own Cauſe : Had he ſaid every Man 


has a Right to have Juſtice done him, he 


had ſaid true; but to give a Man himſelf 
the Right of doing it, who together with 
innate Prejudice on his own fide, has fo 
much naturally corrupt Paſſion and Per- 
turbation where he is concern'd, is in- 
ſtead of a Privilege giving, Men a Right 
of being perpetually Vexatious to each o- 
ther, and Puniſhing Imaginary Wrongs with 
Real ones, backward and forward till they 
deſtroy each other inſtead of Preſerving 
themſelves: And if Man have not a natural 
Right to do themſelves Juſtice, neither have 
they any” to chuſe their own Judge, or ap- 
point ſuch Common Umpire as he makes the 
Magiſtrate, which comes to the ſame thing. 
God by declaring Vengeance his, tells 
Men they never had any Right that way, 
and deſtroys that Notion, and ſhews they 


bad nothing to do to agree among them- 


ſelves either by whom, or what Methods 
they wou'd have the Injurics offer'd 
them, redreſt, but mult ſtand to thoſe not 
themſelves ſhou'd chuſe, but which he 


had appointed for them to have recourſe : 
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to orginally by Natural Right of Sup- 
eriorty, and to the Supplemental Fathers 
Magiſtrates their Succeſſors, to whom by 


poſitive Inſtitution he has Reconfirm'd 
the Pateut. 


What Men do when the Danger is too 


ſudden to have recourſe to the Magi- 


ſtrate, they not being Aggreſſors, the 


part they Act is wholly Deciſive, and 
can't be call'd ſeeking Reparation, what- 
ever is Offenſively neceſſary being acci- 


dental and grounded upon a Defenſive 
Intention. 


Auth. 16, The State of Nature is much 
wider than is generally imagin'd, ſince 
not only whole Nations with reſpect to 
one another are ſtill in it, and every one 


in the ſame Society when the Danger is 3 


too ſudden to have recourſe to the Ma- 


giſtrateſ; but all Men are born in it, and 


always continue to be ſo in all ſuch things 


as they may practiſe without injuring one b 


another. 


E Contr. What a ſtrange wild and un- 

intelligible State does he make of this 
State of Nature, in which he has ſo bewil- 
der'd himſelf, and as that no Man alive 7 


can tell by his account when he is in it, 
and when he is out of it; fo intermixt | 
is it with other States, that every Step 


a Man makes, may put him alternately 3 
into it and Vur of it again, ſometimes 


he © 
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he is both in and out, ſometimes neither 
in it nor out of it, at leaſt he can't tell whe- 
ther, and ſometimes he is half in and half 
out; here now as if he had juſt made ſome 


new Diſcovery of 'its Territoies, we are 


told *tis much wider than generally ima- 
gin'd; nay, ſo wide that 'tis hard to get 
out of it, there being but one way for it, 


and that's only by the Political Union 


which Men ingage in for defence of them- 
ſelves, and Properties; and when they 
Oblige themſelves to aſliſt the Magiſtrate in 
Puniſhing all ſuch Injuries as the good of 
the whole will not Permit to go unpu- 
niſh'd : And yet every one in the ſame So- 


, Clety is out of it; but when the danger is 


too ſudden to have recourſe to the Ma- 
giſtrate, and then every one is in it, here 
all Men are born toit, before they came 
not to have all the Liberties of it till 


they have the perfect uſe of Rexfon, nay 


all Men forſooth always continue in it, 
in all things they do without injuring one 
another, but if they do any Body any 
harm, then are preſeatly out of it. 


Auth. 16. The next thing to be in- 
quired into, is what Power this gives 
the Magiſtrate in matters of Religion? 
And here none can doubt that he is fully 
Authorized &c. 


E Contr, The Original of the Magi- 


ſtrate's Religious Power is not from the 


Peopl 
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to orginally by Natural Right of Sup- 
eriorty, and to the Supplemental Fathers 
Magiſtrates their Succeſſors, to whom by 


poſitive Inſtitution he has Reconfirm'd | 
the Patent. 


What Men do when the Danger is too 
ſudden to have recourſe to the Magi- 
ſtrate, they not being Aggreſſors, the 
part they Act is wholly Decifive, and 
can't be call'd ſeeking Reparation, what- 
ever is Offenſively neceſlary being acci- 
dental and grounded upon- a Defenſive 3 
Intention. 7 


Auth, 16. The State of Nature is much 
wider than is generally imagin'd, ſince © 
not only whole Nations with reſpe&t to 
one another are ſtill in it, and every one 
in the ſame Society when the Danger is 
too ſudden to have recourſe to the Ma- 
giſtrateſ; but all Men are born in it, and 
always continue to be ſo in all ſuch things 
as they may practiſe without injuring one 
another. | 1 


E Contr. What a ſtrange wild and un- 
intelligible State does he make of this 
State of Nature, in which he has ſo bewil- * 
der'd himſelf, and as that no Man alive 
can tell by his account when he is in it, 
and when he is out of it; fo intermixkt 


is it with other States, that every Step | 
a Man makes, may put him alternately ? 
into it and Vur of it again, ſometimes * 
. he 
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he is both in and out, ſometimes neither 
in it nor out of it, at leaſt he can't tell whe- 
ther, and ſometimes he is half in and half 
out; here now as if he had juſt made ſome 


new Diſcovery of *its Territoies, we are 


told 'tis much wider than generally ima- 
gin'd; nay, ſo wide that 'tis hard to get 
out. of it, there being but one way for it, 
and that's only by the Political Union 
which Men ingage in for defence of them- 
ſelves, and Properties; and when they 
Oblige themſelves to aſliſt the Magiſtrate in 
Puniſhing all ſuch Injuries as the good of 
the whole will not Permit to go unpu- 
niſh'd: And yet every one in the ſame So- 


, Clety is out of it; but when the danger is 


too ſudden to have recourſe to the Ma- 
giſtrate, and then every one is in it, here 
all Men are born to it, before they came 
not to have all the Liberties of it till 
they have the perfect uſe of Reaſon, nay 
all Men forſooth always continue in it, 
in all things they do without injuring one 
another, but if they do any Body any 
harm, then are preſently out of it. 


Auth, 16. The next thing to be in- 
quired into, is what Power this gives 
the Magiſtrate in matters of Religion? 
And here none can doubt that he is fully 
Authorized Cc. 


E Contr, The Original of the Magi- 
ſtrate's Religious Power is not from the 
Pcopl 
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People, but immediately from God, by Divine 
both Natural and poſitive Inſtitution ; by 
Natural Inſtitution as the Magiſtrate has 
lodg'd in him all the Right of Paternal Do- 
minion; by Poſitive,as that Right is confirm'd 
to him by God's word; for the Magiſtrate is 
truly as he is Stil'd in our Laws, Perſo- 
na Mixta, becauſe Fathers Originally had 
together with civil Dominion, the Prieſt- 
hood and Power of Religion in Conjuncti— 
on annext, and their Title to it was ve- 
ry good 'tis certain, becauſe it had God's 
Approbation, being exerciſed by his un- 
queſtion'd Favourites, ſuch as Noah, Mel- 
chizedeck, Abraham, Job, &c. 

Indeed the Connection between Civil 
and Religious Government, and the mu- 
tual Influences they have on each other,makes 
Power 1n Religion in ſome degree neceſſary 
for the Civil Magiſtrate. po, 

And the Right of Natural Superiority, 
as it was of it ſelf enough to throw off 
courſe trom Children upon Fathers, the 
Pricſthood with every other Office of Ve- 
neration and Dignity, ſo Fathers on the 
other hand, mult find it naturally left a 
Duty incumbent on them, to lead the way 
to their Children in the Worſhip of God, 
and to preſcribe and inſtru& their Families 
in the Order and Method of it. But be- 
ſides this Natural Deſignation of Fathers 
to Religious Power and Adminiſtration, 
it had an acceſſjonal Poſitive Authoritative 


Eſtabliſhment, if not Originally from the 
| Creation, 


* 
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Creation, yet from Adam's Fall, by ſome 
expreſs Divine Precept, Traditionally well 
known, as Grotius ſuppoſes, in the firſt Ages, 
which made the Union of the Regal and 
Prieſtly Power, in the Chief Fathers of 


Families, the Common-Wealths of thoſe 


Days, ſo Sacred and Univerſal à Cuſtom 
as it was, which is a very Reaſonable 
Thought, if we conſider that God always 
had a Church from the beginning of 
the World, that the: Worſhip of God 
and Glorifying him in Religion, is 
the end of Man's Creation, we mult think 
the aſcertaining of that Worſhip, and 
committing the Direction and Manage- 
ment of it to ſome as its proper Officers 
and Superintendents was ſo neceſſary, 
as very well to merit the Solemaity of a di- 
ſtin& /politive Donation of it from God, 
and that Fathers of Families ſucceſſively were 
the Perſons appointed and delegated tõ this 
Charge, is more the probable, ſince we find 
the Prieſthood, almoſt from the Creation, 
together with civil Dominion and the e- 
ther Rights of Primogeniture deſcending to 
the Firſt Born, as by well known En- 
tail; but ſo deſcending as to be ſubject to 
Forfeiture by Impiety, as in the Caſe of 
Cain, and ſeveral others after him, put by; 
or Alienation by Contract, as in Eſau, 
whoſe Prophaneneſs is agreed conſiſted 
in ſelling together with his other Rights 
of Primogeniture, his well known Right 
of the Prieſthood, Annext to his Birth. 

As 
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As thus deriving the Power we agree 


to belong to Magiſtrates in Religion and 


their Eccleſiaſtic Supremacy from their 
Title to the Original Royal Prieſthood, 
by their ſucceeding to the Rights of 
Fatherhood, makes them out a fair and 
Honourable Title, which is no other way 
fo clear, ſo it alſo opens the way to ſtate 
the Limits of their Religions Power, and 
diſcover the Bounds between them and 
the Goſpel Prieſthood, better than all 
the leſs proper Terms of Diſtinction ge- 
nerally us'd to that purpoſe; for hence it 
does appear that Princes have really a 
Religious Character, and are ſtrictly and 
properly Eccleſiaſtical Magiſtrates, as 
well as Civil, nay a Sacerdotal CharaQer, 
and that they are to be conſider'd as 
Perſons rather ſuſpended by God Almigh- 
ty by reveal'd Religion ab Officio, than that 
their Prieſtly Right is utterly Aboliſhed, and 
thoſe Terms of Diſtinction therefore us'd 
to Diſcriminate the Juriſdiction of the 
Magiſtrate and his Power, from thoſe of 
the Sacerdotal Officers of the Law and 
Goſpel, with reſpec to their ends, Object, 
Matter, and different manner of Exerciſe 
of Power, neither ſufficiently eſtabliſh a 
Title, nor are apt to make us juſtly diſcern 
their ſeveral Limits; ſuch as that the one is 
Temporal and the other Spiritual, for that 
the Magiſtrates Power is alſo in ſome degree 
Spiritual, Eccleſiaſtical, and Civil, ſince the 

| Magiſtrates 
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Magiſtrates is alſo Eccleſiaſtical, and what 
is moſt Sacred and Prophane, for the 
Magiſtrate's, tho* not wholly and equally 
as the others, muſt, be allow'd Sacred as 
well as his Perſon, nor are they better 
diſtinguiſh'd by their ends that the one 
is to conduct Men to Happineſs in this 
Life, and the other in the next ; for without 
being injurious to the Magiſtrate, the fu- 
ture as well as the preſent Happineſ sof 
Men can't be denied to be the Object of 
his care; nor does diſtinguiſhing the differ- 
ent manner of exerciſing their Powers 
give us a more direct Notion of them, 
that the one is Co- active, the other di- 
rective; for having the ſame Common end 
what was thought neceſſary for the one 
there is no Reaſon to ſuppoſe the o- 
ther to be quite without. And if the 
one has the Sword the other has- the 
Rod, the Enſign of ſome, tho' Blood- 
leſs and not Capital Co-ation. And in- 
deed God's Original conjoyning the Prieſt- 
ly with the Civil Power in the ſame 
hands, ſhews that an Eccleſiaſtical Ma- 
giſtrate ought to be furniſht upon occaſion 
with ſomething more ſtrenuous than per- 
ſuaſion: Neither do they differ in that, 
the one's Power is immediately, and the 
other mediately from God, ſince as has 
been obſerv'd the Magiſtrate's Eccleſi- 
aſtical Authority is probably no leſs than 
the Miniſters of reveal'd Religion by 
poſitive Donation alſo from him, being 


nor 
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not ſo much different Powers, as different 
parts of the ſame Power. a ain Big 
It muſt be confeſt, that put in compari- 


ſon the Magiſtratick Branch is the more 


ancient, comprehenſive, the more excellent, 
being as the ArchiteQonick ſolely and irreſiſti- 
bly Supreme, tho the other wants not 
its peculiar Advantages of Eminence and 
Dignity, as being the immediate Inftru- 
ment of more ſupernatural Bleſſings, and like 
the Common Domeſticks of their Maſt- 
er, have a nearer and more familiar admiſſi- 
on into the preſence in Religious Inter- 
courſes, and Acts of Publick Worſhip, tho' 
the other are the greateſt Officers of 
State. 

Thus therefore the Magiſtrate comes by 
his Religious Power, the ſupreme care of 
Religion, both as to direction and Exerciſe 
of it in their proper Perſons if they pleaſ- 
ed, was made by God Almighty a part or 
the Patriarchal Dignity, and one of the 
Rights of Fatherhood: The Civil Power 
is derived from that Patriarchal Dignity, 


5 


and inherits thoſe Fatherly Rights, and 


amongſt them conſequently the Supreme 


Adminiſtration of Religious matters. And 
this Notion is alſo ſerviceable to point 


to us the Limits of the two Religious Pow- 
ers, the Magiſtratical and Miniſterial. h 
Whatever is of Natural Religion, tho' 
took into poſitive and made part of it, under 
which Notion are comprehended all Ver- 
tues and Vices, and the whole Body of Mo- 
rality 
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rality, together with the Grounds of Re- 
ligion, the Belief of a God, and Providence, 
and that a Worſhip is due to him, are 
the Subject of the Magiſtrate's Supreme 
care, and particularly to Adminiſter what- 
ever in reveal'd Religion is not by being o- 
therwiſe order'd, took out of his Hands, 
with an Univerſal Supremacy over all Or- 
ders, to Command and direct the Exerciſe e- 
ven of thoſe Functions with the Perſons. 
that have them in Subordination, which 
are not derived from 'em, nor depend on 
'em; and to which God has made them 
in their proper Spheres Reciprocally ſub- 
jet. For my part J can't ſee what ſhould 
hinder, but Men may have from God the. 
direction of thoſe Powers and Government 
of 'em as to Exerciſe , which may act back 
upon themſelves in a Superior and Com- 
manding manner, nor apprehend why that 
ſnou'd be ſo impoſſible in things moral that 
is ſo uſual in things Phyſical and Mechanical, 
and why not in voluntary as well as other A- 
gents the direction of thoſe Motions and Ver- 
tues may not be foreignlylodg'd and ſubmit- 
ted. to others, who are notwithſtanding no leſs 
Subject to their Force and activity at the 
ſame time themſelves. But of this hereafter, 
"Tis evident then when the Corruption of 
Natural Religion had made a reveal d Syſtem 
of Worſhip neceſſary, which was firſt the 
Fewiſh,by Moſes, that tho God did not revoke 
formally his Grant of the care and manage- 
ment of Religion which he had given to Fa- 
thes 
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thers or Civil Governors; yet the Nature 
of the reveal'd Conſtitution neceſſarily 
ſhorten'd their Religious Province, in both 
its Branches, Legiſlative and Judicial, God 
taking the former almoſt wholly to himſelf, 
leaving it no longer, as it had been before 
to them to preſcribe Methods of his Wor- 
ſhip, by appointing one himſelf, with all 
its Circumſtances. And whereas before it 
was their Right if they thought fit in their 
own Perſons to do Sacred Offices, and celebrate 
the Myſteries of Religion, or aſſign that 
part to others who by Power deriv'd from 
them might ſupply their places, and do it 
in their ſtead, God by appointing an Order 
of Men particularly for that Work, took 
this intirely from them, making the Prieſtly 
Office a Branch of Eccleſiaſtical Polity ſe- 
parate from theirs, conſiſting of Powers 
not derived from them, nor dependent on 
'em, but immediately on him, and his In- 
ſtitution, with ſeveral peculiar Rights of 
Jurisdiftion, from which no Appeal lay to 
them, with the chief and immediate Charge 
to explain the Law, to determine Religious 
doubts, and controverſies, to preſide in the 
Tabernacle and Temple and over the Rights. 
Ceremonies and Sacrifices; which of courſe 
took ſo much from the Magiſtrates Supre- 
macy as was added to this Order. 

But tho? God ſaw fit by interpoſing him- 
ſelf to take ont of the Magiſtrates bands 
ſo much of their Religious work as they 
had probably moſt miſcarry'd in the faithful 

diſcharge 
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'Z diſcharge of, and were become no Far- 
ther fit to be truſted withal, having 
run Mankind and themſelves ſo deep into 
the Superſtitions and Idolatries in which 
they were loſt by their Faulty diſcharge 
of their Sacerdotal care, or whether God, 
fw it neceflary by dividing the Offices to 
disburden them of ſome part of their 
Duty, which while Common - wealths 
were but generally as larger Families, and 
the Government of 'em as it were Domeſti- 
cal, they were ſufficient for; but by the in- 
creaſe of their Cares with the increaſe 
of their Flocks was grown too much to be 
exactly attended, which the introduction 
of different Manners and Modes of Beha- 
viour found neceſſary and becoming, each 
Character, it being not eaſie to ſuſtain 
by turns ſuch contrary Characters, and 
act ſuch different parts as one perſon 
being both Prieſt and King muſt put off 
and on; or if it were eaſie, it was not de- 
cent, having ſo much of theair of Levi- 
ty and Inconſtancy, their Warlike occu- 
pations, and ſecular attendencies found Prin- 
ces too much work, their pompous Luxury 
and State were ſuch Improprieties to a Sacer- 
dotal Character, that of themſelves they 
had begun to relinquiſh it in other Nations 
as well as amongſt the Jews, where the poſi- 
tive Law of God made theMagiltrate inca pa- 
3 ble, which Law yet ſtill left him a large re- 
3 mainder of his former Religious Power un- 
& 4 $Oucht . 
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Kings at this day have an equal claim to, up- 


on which our Church grounds the reaſon I 


of her Doctrine of our Princes Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Supremacy, becauſe it is that Prerogative 
which was always given to Godly Princes in 
Holy Scripture. 

The Goſyel leaves the Religious Power 
of Magiſtrates in the very State the Law 
had reduc'd it to; for the caſe is the ſame, 


the Revelation of the Goſpel as of the 


Law has took out of Princes Hands the Pow- 
er of Fundamental conſtitutive Legiſlation, 
tho not declarative, becauſe being more ge- 
neral and leſs circumſtantial than the Law, 
it has left a larger Scope of inferior Sup- 
plemental Legiſlature, and Chriſt appointing 
particular Orders of Men to Adminiſter Holy 
things, and diſpenſe and diſpoſe the Rites and 
Myſteries he has inſtituted, in like manner 
as the Levitick and Aaronick were before, 
is the ſame Bar kept on againſt their Perſo- 
nal medling with,and diſcharging the Prieſt- 
ly Offices; and as the Goſpel Miniſtry is e- 


very way more noble than the Legal Prieſt- 


hood, ſo its Immunities and Priviledges may 
be ſuppoſed greater,but cant well be leſs than 
theirs; for the Powers and Commillions 
of the Miniſters of the Goſpel muſt be 
ſo much more extraordinary, and have 
ſo much more in them as the Effects they 
are honour'd with, being the Inſtruments of 


producing 


evenall thatRightofSupremacy which 
we find accordingly exerciſed by the Fewiſ 
Kings and Magiſtrates, and which all other 
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I producing in their Functions, are more be- 


yond their Natural Cauſes than ordinarily 


! follow'd from any effects of the Moſaick 


Prieſthood: ; 
But otherwiſe the Goſpel is tender of 


1 preſerving the Religious Rights of Civil 


Governours, both poſitively atteſting their 
Divine Original, and Recognizing their Su- 
premacy by Subjecting every Soul the Seat 


; of Religion to their Authority, and to them 


not only all perſons are ſubject, but the 
Chriſtian Religion in all its parts, Where by 
Poſitive inſtitution an exception 1s not made, 


| and their Right ſuperſeded, by Chriſt's order- 
ing it otherwiſe. 


Auth. 197. If he can puniſh one who 


does an Injury to a ſingle perſon, he muſt 
certainly have as great-a Right to puniſh 
him who injures the whole Society by de- 
nying the beingof a God. 


Auth. ib. And conſequently, the Magi 


1 ſtrate muſt have a Right to puniſh not only 
the deniers of a Divine Being, but Il who 
make the Notion uſeleſs by diſowning his 


providential care of Mankind, or ineffectual 
by not honouring or adoring him, or who 
are guilty of formal Blaſphemy, Profaneneſs, 
Perjury and common Swearing. 


E Contr. The Magiſtrate not only has a 
Right, but tis his indiſpenſable Duty to do it, 


whateverthe Society are like to get or loſe by 


itzfor the Magiſtrates,whether Right or Duty | 
E 2 in 
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in this caſe doe's not arife from the Intereſt 


of Humane Societies principally, but only 4 


ſecondarily, and conſequentially ; the So- 
ciety's intereſt may be an additionol mo- 


tive, but not the main end and ground of it, 


which is from ſuperior Obligations, to pro- 
mote God's Glory, which if inſtead of pri- 
marily reſpecting he has only obliquely and 


indirectly in his Eye thro' its effect the 
Good of his Socety thro' which only he 
conſiders it, he takes a wrong aim, and as is 
too common, miſſes by that means of both, 


Whilſt he makes the Effet the Cauſe. 


Auth, 18. So that Men when they are aſ- i 
ſociated on a Civil, are Oblig'd to do the 
fame on a Religious account, one being ne- 


ceſſary for the ſupport of the other. 


E Contr. So that Religion by our Author's © 
account crept into Societies by the by, as an 
Appendix, the Original of it not being from 
God, but from Men ; and not of Choice nei- 
ther (for they would gladly have made a hard 


ſhift without it) but Neceſſity made em take 


in ſome of it amongſt em, not as the chief 
buſineſs of Life, or the end of their Creati- 
on; no, but what then? Why when our 
Anceftours Met upon Salisbury-plain to 
aſſociate on a Civil account, and ſign the 
Original Contract, they were forc'd upon 
Second Thoughts, to take in a little Religion 
amqngſt*em, to make the Civil Affairs they | 

| Were 
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2 were Met about, run more ſmoothly : Now 
fi this be not with the Atheiſt to make Re- 
3 ligion a Politick. Device brought iu on pur- 
poſe for better Regulating) Humane Socie- 
ty, I know not what 1s ſo. 


Auth. 19. Nothing at firſt Sight can be 
more obvious than that all being under an in- 
diſpenſable Obligation to Worſhip God after 
the manner they think molt agreeable to his 
Will, and in all Religious matters what- 
ever to follow the Dictates of their Con- 
5 ſciences, none cou'd make over the Right 
of Judging for himſelf, ſince that wou'd 
- 3 cauſe his Religion to be abſolutely at the 


* 


diſpoſal of another. | 


E Contr, What the Author wou'd do with- 
out the State of Nature I can't tell, 'tis his 
> Ffaſt Friend at every turn, when even he wants 
tolbe help't out at a Dead Lift, away he has you 
N to his Heathen Oracle, where he auſwers 
m I thro' the Pipes, and ſets all right as he 
I” would have it, tho' by ſaying and unſaying, 
Thus the State of Nature has been already 
conſulted, Has the Magiſtrate Power in Reli- 
gion? The Oracle Anſwer'd, O yes to be 
ſure. Here none can douht that he is fully 
Authoriz d. Has he Power to Puniſh thoſe 
Ithat deny the Being of God or Providence? 
The Anſwer was the fame, O moſt certain- 
Fly. Has he Power to Puniſh thoſe who by 
Ino t Honouring God make the Notion uſeleſs? 
IT'was granted he has, with a Reaſon at 
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the end owt, that Religion is ſo Neceſ- 
ſary for the Support of Humane Society, 
they cannot tell what to do. without it; and 
that the Welfare of Civil Societies being 
the Magiſtrates care, he is Oblig'd to con- 
cern himſelf with all things that conduce to 


their Welfare, of which Religion is the 


Chief, the moſt Subſtantial Parts of which 


were ſubject'd to him. But we had forgot 


Liberty of Conſcience all this while, which 
was to be took care of whatever becomes of 
the reſt, and what ſhall we do for it? Wh 
tis but going back with him to his Oracu- 
lous ſkate of Nature again, with the very * 
ſame Queſtions as before, and ' tis done. Is the 


Magiſtrate fully authorized in Religion? No, 


No. Why I thought-you had ſaid he had. 
Why but there are ſome Trifling meerly 
Speculative points, otherwiſe called the 
Doctrines of reveaPd Religion, and Ar- 
ticles of the Chriſtian Faith, and alſo ſome 


particular Modes of Worſhip, with cer- 


tain Rites, Ceremonies, and other indif- |? 
ferent things, Alas the Chriſtian Sacra- 
ments and Goſpel Worſhip, which he has 
nothing to do with, being excepted when 
the Original Contract was made. Is the Ma- 
giſtrate impower'd to puniſh ſuch as make'the 
Notion of God's being uſeleſs, by mon- 
ſtrous Opinions, Hereſies, or breach of Unity? 
No, by no means; every Man is to have his 


own way for all the Magiſtrate ; the Magi- 


ſtrate's buſineſs is to ſee that every one do's | 
| that 
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that which is Right in his own Eyes, to ſee tha® 
he does not hinder his Flock, nor they one ano- 


ther from taking each his own courſe. Thus 


the State of Nature is both ways his humble 
Servant, and his Magiſtrate's full Power in Re- 
ligion 1s come all at laſt to this; That he 
may puniſh an Atheiſt profeſt or conſe- 

uential in formal Blaſphemy, Perjury, Pro- 

aneneſs Cc. which in Truth is no Religious 
Power at all; for the belief of a God, or that a 
Worſhip is due to him, is neither a Religion 
of its ſelf, nor a part of any Religion, but the 
Baſis and precognitum Religion is founded 
upon: Tis the advances upon theſe Notions 
where Religion begins, and firſt takes that 


Name, from the belief that God is, Men pro- 
ceed to form Notions what he is, and con- 
ceive him by his Attributes, which with the 
2 Deductions from them are Doctrinal or ſpe- 
culative Religion; and the Methods and Modes 
made uſe of in Worſnipping and Honouring of 
him, they are practical Religion, and if the 


Magiſtrate neither have any Power in Spe- 


culative Points, in takingcare that the Soci- 
ety he governs, have juſt, true and worthy 
2 apprehenſions of God's Nature, and Being, 
nor in the Modes, Rites and Ceremonies of 
his Worſhip, to ſee that they be agreeable _ 
to his Inſtitution, he has no Religious Pow- 
er at all, or to expreſs it otherwile; If every 
Man have an Inſeparable Right to believe 
and profeſs of God what he will, and Wor- 
ſhip him how he will, there's no ſuch thing 
2 as a Rcligious Supremacy in Magiſtrate or 


E 4 any 
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any other perſon, which muſt be an Obli- 
gation upon Men, in one or tother reſpect, 
and all our Magiſtrates Religious Power is 
come to this, to have nothing to do-with any 
Religion, or any Man as of any, but what 
ſeems more without his Power, to puniſh 
no Religon; and if an Atheift or two in an 
Age like an unnatural Birth, come abroad 
in his Society, to Stifle it. A 

But to proceed with the Author upon his 
own Notion. The Ground and Reaſon of the 
Magiſtrates Power in Religion he ſays, is 
the conducibility of Religion to the Happi- 
neſs of humane Societies. To make Religion 
conducible to the Happineſs of Society, I 1 
hope it muſt be true Religion, for falſe R- 
ligion can never promote Happineſs, and 


whether the Magiſtrate had his Power from 1 


God or the People, it can't be ſuppoſed 
they gave it him to protect falſe Worſhips, 
which he ought for the ſame reaſon to for- 
bid as he ought to protect the true; and if 


God by appointing a Religion has declared 


all others unlawful and unacceptable to 
him, tis certain in a Society profeſſing the 
belief of that Declaration, that the Magi- 
ſtrate can only maintain that, and diſ- 
courage all other, and the Chriſtian Magi- 
ftrate can allow none but Chriſtian Religi- 
on in his Society therefore, becauſe there is 
no other by which God declares himſelf ho- 
nour'd, or Mens Happineſs promoted, which 
are the ends of the Magiſtrates being in- 

| | | truſt'd. F 
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truſt' d, nor can the Magiſtrate by this be 
injurious to any Man's natural Right, be- 
cauſe no Man can have a natural Right to 


Worſhip God contrary to his own Will and 
Command. 


The Goſpel or reveal'd Religion is Built 5 


upon the Ruins of this very Principle of 
Mens Worſhipping God in the manner 
which they think moſt agreeable to his Will, 
which the Author lays down as ſo indiſpen- 
ſable an Obligation; for if Mens Worſhip- 
ping of God, as themſelves thought beſt, 
and following the Dictates of their Conſci- 
ences, had been the Duty God required of 
them, Revelation had been needleſs, and all 
Religions conſcientouſly liv'd in equal: But 
it was the Erroneouſneſs and corruption of 
natural Conſcience, and 'its inſufficienet to 
ſerve God acceptably, made a reveal'd Wor- 
ſhip neceſſary, and whatever Right Men 
might have before Revelation, o chuſe 
their own way of Worſhipping, Revelation 
by making that choice tor them, has de- 


ſtroy'd. God has took Men out of their own 


conduct in Religion, and the Occonomy of 
their Faculties, and forbid them to Worſhip 
him by Schemes of their own drawing out, 
or to harken to their own natural inclaa- 
tions and apprehenſions, which they are to 
relign up to his word and Will, haviag de- 
clar'da natural Man, or a Maa in the State 
of Nature, incapable of receiving the things 


of God, or of knowing them, being fooliſh- 


neſs unto him, who is therefore no proper 
| Guide 
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Guide or competent Judge in Religion, and 
whatever Right of Power particular Men 
have in Religion, muſt be within the Bounds 
of reveal'd Religion,and within thoſe Bounds 
it muſt be granted that a Man has a proper 
Right of Judging for himſelf; Tho? it can't 
be ſaid well, that he has a liberty of chu- 
fing either what to believe or profeſs, be- 
cauſe the Rule 1s fixt for both; and the 
Will of Man, the Faculty on w hoſe exerciſe 
Liberty of choice depends,is abſolutely bound 
up, and determin'd, as the more peccant and 
unruly Faculty, and has no Right of Liberty 
of Volitionof- it's own left to make any new 
Election of Religion as from ?its ſelf : But 
the Power that is left -Men is the proper 
work of the Underſtanding, and the reſult 
of the Underſtanding, the Judgment or Con- 
ſcience, which has a reſerv'd Right under 
conditions and reſtrictions of determining 
for ?its ſelf in Religion, not what Rule to 
walk by, but where it's Rule ( which is 
God's revealed Word, not its Reaſon) is 
doubrful, which ſide of it is right, and by 
applications of Notions and Actions to the 
Rule, to judge how they agree or differ 
from it, in doing which the Magiſtrate 
ought not coactively to impoſe a neceſlity of 
believing or acting upon any Man, contrary 
to the determination of his Mind, or puniſh 
him for diſſenting from his. | 
And the Reaſons why Magiſtrates ought 
to iadulge every Man this Right of judg- 
ing 
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ing for himſelf within the Bounds men- 
tion'd, does not ariſe either from the Com- 
mand of God, or from any regard due to 
Conſcience, upon the account of its Excel- 
lence,or Diginty of its Office as God's immedi- 
ate Vicegereat, and therefore Non- ſubjection 
to any beſides him, &c. But firſt from the 
natural temper and conſtitution of the Un- 
derſtanding, that is not ſubject to'force, nor 
apt to be mov'd in its Determinations, Judg- 
ment and Conſcience, by any other than by 
directive and ſvaſory methods, and by in- 
fluencing it by thoſe previous Propoſitions to 
which it bears the reſpect of an involuntary 
and neceſſary concluſion, ſo that a Man 
judges what he do's judge whether he will 
or no, and can no more himſelf force his 
own Judgment, or make it obey his Will, 
than another can. 

. Secondly, from the conſideration. of the 
Fallibility of humane Underſtanding, to 
which ſuch an Jadulgence is but a juſt al- 
lowance; but then conſequently where it is 
notorious that Mens Singularity in Religion 
is not ſo much the act of the Underſtanding, 
which acts neceſſarily, but of the Will, 
whoſe determinations are in their own Pow- 
er, and which is the proper Subject of Force, 
the Reaſon of indulgence from the uncon- 
ſtrainableneſs of the Underſtanding ceaſes, 
as that from the conſideration of Fallibility 
alſodoes, where the Evidence of Truth leaves 
no room for miſtake by double acceptation, 
as in all Caſes where Men pretend to believe 

| or 
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or profeſs contrary to the known Voice of 
Revelation, or what 1s univerſally agreed to 
be eſtabliſhed by it; for Error is Error from 
whatever cauſe proceeding from the Cor- 
ruption of the Underſtanding or of the Will, 
and onght no more to be tolerated or go 
unpuniſhed in one than the other; and were 
there an Infallible Judge on Earth 
there could be no pretence for Toleration 
from any Pleas of Conſcience, and the Per- 
fecuting Spirit of the Church of Rome is 


but the neceſſary Effect of its pretence to In- 
fallibility. 


Auth. ib. As to theſe matters (viz. Specu- 
lative Points, Modes of Worſhip, Rites and 
Ceremonies, that is, all Religion properly ſo 
called ) Men are ſtill in the State of Nature, 
without auy Sovereign Repreſentative to 
determine for *em what they ſhall believe or 
profeſs. | 


E Contr. Which whoever fays, let him 
by Anathema; So ſay not I of my ſelf, but 
the Church of Exgland, in her 18th Arti- 
cle. They alſo are to be had accurſed that 
preſume to ſay, as this Son of hers do's, 
that every Man ſhall be Saved by the Law or 
Set which he profeſſes, if he be diligent in 
framing his Life according to that Law and 
the Light of Nature ; for the Holy Scripture 
doth ſet out to us only the Name of Jeſus 
Chriſt whereby we mult be Saved. And in 
the 20th Article, the Church hath Pow- 

er 
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er to decree Rites and Ceremonies, and 
has Authority in Controverſies of Faith, ſo 
that his natural Liberty of profeſſing and 
believing and Worſhipping God as every 
Man thinks fit, is quite took away; for e- 
very Man is bound to one way, and in that 
one way that National Church or Religious 
Society that Men are Members of, has Power 
by its Governors to determine Rites and 
Ceremonies for them, and its whole Body. 
Vid. Grot. Cap. 3 Sect. 12 de imp. ſum, pot. 


Auth. 20, Tis a Grand miſtake to ſup- 
poſe the Magiſtrate's Power extends to in- 
different things, for then he might deprive 
Men of all Liberty, and render hisPower in- 
ſupportable &c. And 1b. Therefore the 
Magiſtrate's Power, the end of Government 
being the true meaſure of its extent, reaches 
not to indifferent things &c. And ib. And 
if Conſcience was not concerned about the 
manner of Worſhipping God, the Magiſtrate 
could have no Right to abridge Men of their 
Liberty, but is as much obliged to protect 
*em in the way they chuſe of Worſhipping 
him, as in any other indifferent matter. 


E Contr. Tis a grand miſtake to ſuppoſe 
the Magiſtrate's Power does not extend to 


indifferent things; if it extend to any things 
at all the Magiſtrate's Power extends to all 
things not repugnant to the Laws of God 
and Nature. By indifferent things the Author 


means 
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means all ſuch things as can be done with- 
out Detriment to the Publick : Now thoſe 
things muſt only be things that are ſimply 
indifferent; for if things are Morally and 
EſſentiallyGood they can't be let alone with- 
out Detriment, if Morally and Eſſentially bad 
they can't be done without it. And therefore 
whatever is indifferent to the Society muſt 
be indifferent in its ſelf, and if things are in- 
different in themſelves they yet may not be 
indifferent with repect to Society, whoſe good 
or harm they may notwithſtanding conſidera- 
bly affect, and loſe towards them their indif- 
ference, which muſt alſo be excluded from 
our Author's Claſs of Indifferents, which are 
only thoſe things that may be done without 
affecting the Publick at all, and have no ten- 
dency to its good, nor I ſuppoſe harm, of 
which ſort hardly any thing in Religion can 
be reckon'd, there being ſcarce that circum- 
ſtantial but what the Publick may feel in con- 
ſequence the effects of one way or the other, 
there not being that Speculative Point ſo fo- 
reign to Publick good, but is drawn in to be 
a Principle of Action, thro* which Mens 
Minds, and then their Manners are ſo influ- 
enc'd that the whole Society is either inju- 
red or benefitted by it, and the Almighty 
more or leſs Honoured and Adored. 
If the Magiſtrate has any Conſtituent Power 
any more than what's barely declara-tive,any 
truly and primarily Legiſlative, *tisin things 
indifferent only where he can exerciſeit, for 
all other things are ſhut up againſt him and 
determin'd 
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determin'd to his hand. Whatever God 
has made Morally good orevil,the Magiſtrate 
has no Conſtituent Power in. 

The determination of indifferent things 
is not unlawful ia its ſelf ; for if *twere ſo, 
particulac men could no more determine 
them for themſelves chan the Magiſtrate 
cou'd determine them for them, and ſince 
they are in their own nature determinadle, 
"tis ſtrange every one ſnou'd have the Right 
of doing, it but lawful Authority, and that 
every Fool may determine them for himſelf, 
whilſt all the Wiſdom of a Society can't do 
it for him; *tis as good for the Society 
that the Magiſtrate determine *em, as that 
each private Member do it for themſelves; 
if he determine 'em that way every one 
wou'd have *em, it wou'd be all one, if he 
detetermine them the way the Majority 
would have *em: The very pleaſure and Gra- 
tification of the Society is a publick good, 
were there no more in it, to which if the 
fewer by contrary determinatins oppoſe 
themſelves, they are not only Enemies to the 
good of the Society, but ſo much more cul- 
pable becauſe by their ow? confeſſion what 
they do, contribute nothing to the publick 
good; and ſhould every Man do the like the 
Society would get nothing by it. Beſides, e- 
very Man in oppoſing the Magiſtrate's de- 
termination, and reſolving either not to do 
indifferent things according to his Limita- 
tion, or do 'em his own contrary way, is 
guilty of the ſame Crime he charges the Ma- 

giſt rate 
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giſtrate withall, of determining that which 

has no tendency to the Publick good, re- 

ſolving not do an indifferent, being as much 

. Determination of it as an impoſition to . 
O It. 

Tis in indifferent things only where the 
Magiſtrate can be ſaid to be obeyed, for in 
things determin'd by God's word or Nature, 
tis not the Magiſtrate's Authority that cre- 
ates the Obligation, whoſe adding a Sanction 
lays no new one, but only increaſes (if it 
do's do ſo ) what it had already. 

Tis fitter the Magiſtrate ſhould have Pow- 
er 1n indifferent things, than many, becauſe 
in them he can leaſt abuſe it to the Society's 
Prejudice; all the damage any can ſuſtain 
by his confining him in things indifferent, 
being only an abridgment of an inſipid and 
impertinent Liberty, which can be no real 
loſs, becauſe the things were indifferent 
for a Man can't be the worſe for loſing 
that which he owns has no Good in it, or 
being Obliged to do what its ſuppoſed there 
is no hurt in. If *tis ſaid that Liberty it ſelf 
is a Good that in this Caſe is loſt, then noth- 
ing can be indiffęrent in Nature, and whil'ſt 
things are call'd ſo they are ſuppoſed not 
ſo. If Liberty be ſimply a Good, then Ma- 
giſtracy.and Government that conſiſt in the 
Confinement of Liberty are Simply Evil and 
unlawful ; but Liberty is a Good not in its 
ſelf, but ſo far only as it ſerves to attain 
ſome good end, and its loſs is no farther E- 
vil than tis a hinderance to that — 

an 
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and tis much the better Plea for Liberty of 
Conſcience to deny any thing to be indif- 
Ferent, and ſay what others call ſo, is not ſo 
Fo me. For to own things to be indiffer- 
ent aad yet Refuſe Obedience in them, is 
profeſt Intractability, and Perverſneſs; and 
ſince God has made Obedience to Magiſtrates 
Duty, as one can diſcharge that Duty no 
Irhere cheaper than in indifferent things, 
Jo the Vertue of Obedience does no where 
Eppear ſo clear and ſincere, as when exer- 
Tiſed in matters, whoſe indifferent Nature 
Jeaves the Will to its Native Poiſe, with- 
put foreign Impulſe, nor is Diſobedience 
Iny where ſo criminal and malicious; and 
Bod therefore made choice of an action in its 
pn Nature indifferent rather than ano- 
ther, as moſt proper to exerciſe; Firſt, the 
Pbedience of our Nature to command in, 
2nd not of one morally Good or Evil. Put that 
the Reader may have a more compendious 
Fiew of our Author's Doctrine of Indiffer- 
Rats, I have reduced *em to theſeFew follow. 
ng grave Aphoriſms which they amount 
0. 
Firſt: Things Indifferent are things moſt 
Sacred, or things moſt Sacred are things In- 
Hifferent. Secondly, The great and invioia- 
ple Right of Mankind is the Liberty of e- 
Fery ones doing thoſe momentous things as 
They pleaſe, which *tis no matter how they 
lo or whether they do at all. Thirdly, That 
She Magiſtrate may determin all things 
F' hatſoever but thoſe that want determina» 
F | tion 
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tion, Fourthly, that it is the Solid and in- 
ſeparable Happineſs of Mankind, that they |” 
are free to do thoſe things as they liſt, that 


no body can be the better for. F:fthly, That 


Will. 


Auth. 21. All which, God who Com- 
mands not Impoſſibilities, requires of us is an}? 
impartial Examination, and conſequently | 
that alone, provided we act agreeably, makes 


us acceptable to him. 


E Contr, The Chriſtian Church is more 
and more unhappy in this Patron of hers, |* 
who has aſſerted away all her Rights, and 
inſtead of finding out and recovering for 
her new Advantages, and loſt Prerogatives, 
has left her nothing remaining, but what's 
in common to her with Jews, Turks, Infidels, 
and #Hereticks, whom he hath let into all e- 
qual Advantages with the Church of Chriſt, |? 
whether they be thoſe of this Life or of 


the next. As to this World he has intitled 
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ſtrate, not by way of Toleration upon the 
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tis every Engliſh Man's birth- right not to be 
obliged to taxe up a Straw, and that the 
QUEEN and Parliament can't deprive 
him of the Bleſſing of ufing Chips in 
Pottage, or force him to it againſt his 
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them equally to the Protection of his Magi- |? 
F 
account of Conſcience only, but if there be 
not Conſcieace in the matter, by way of 
natural Right, and has inlarged the Streight 
Gate to ſome purpoſe, ſo as to be capable of 

admitting 
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admitting all Religions a-breaſt; for all 
ey that God requires is impartial Examination, 

and that alone, provided Men act agreeably, 
iat | makes them acceptable to him, ſo that this 
be | is our Author's Body of Divinity; his Fun- 
he | damental Doctrines are, My Son, lean to 
ire thy own underſkanding, Prov. 3. 5. And 
in take thy own way in fervingGod: His Creed 
his} is very ſhort, Believe in God, or ſay thou 
doſt, and thou art Orthodox; his Com- 
mandements are but two, Examine impar- 
| 


3 tially and act agreeably, and hit or miſs, 
22 right or wrong, be the reſult what it will, 
ly thou art acceptable to God. 

res} Thus without Grace, without Faith, with- 
Fout Truth, without Chriſt, our Good Aſſer- 
ter is making Men perform their Duty, and 
Igo to Heaven by the Heatheniſh Road of 
re Nature. But ſuppoſing impartial Examina- 
nd | tion were all that God required, as he ſays, 
He talks like an Infidel or a very forgetful 
EChriſtian, to ſuppoſe Men naturally capable 
>. | Jof it; for he can't but know that Original 
Sin and its Conſequences by Adam'sFall is the 
Z Hypotheſis Chriſtianity is built upon, that 
Man was fallen into an abſolute impotency in 
Religion, in all his Faculties incapable of im- 
ed partial Examination, in his Underſtanding 
j. I there being Darkneſs and Ignorance, from ſee- 
ing and knowing God, being fallen to groping 
after him, in his Will warped and diſtort- 


"A ed, perverſneſs and incapableneſs of Good 
f Inclination in his Heart, and Rebellion and 


evil Concupiſcence, in his Judgment and Con- 
'8 ; + {clence, 
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ſcience, grown rotten and vicious, ſo 
ſtrong prœpoſſeſſions age inſt Spiritual Truth, 
as to count it Fooliſhneſs When propoſed, 
and not to own it laid before them. And 
now to talk of impartial Examination, and 
acting anſwerably in this Condition, is as 
much as to ſay if a Blind Man will loox! 
Sharp, and a Dead Man beſtir himſelf no- 
tably, Heaven is his own, ile warrant it: 
But ſuppoſe Examining tho* not impartial- F 
ly, yet as well as the unaptneſ of the 

Tools they have to do it with, will permit, 

and to have been fo lucky, as to ſtumble 

upon Truth, and to act in ſome meaſure a- 
greeably ; yet to ſuppoſe this enough to! 

make them acceptable to God, is to forget e 
there was Enmity between God and our FC 
Nature, a Satisfaction to be made, and a 
Reconciliation to enſue upon it, before our] it 
Actions, howcver agreeable to our Con-] a 
ſciences and right Reaſon, have any pre- 
tence to acceptability from God, without 
which our Vertues and beſt Works have! 
the nature of Sin, and to teach Men whe- 
ther they are within or without the Church, | # 
that an impartial Examination and acting 
agreeably will do their buſineſs, is to make] h 
every Man his own Saviour, to depoſe | fe 
Chriſt and tell him to his Face that he 
might have Spared himſelf the Coſt and}: 
Pains he has been at in our Redemption, and! 
that without him we can do well enough : |# 
And the Author ſince he calls himſelf an“ 
Aſſerter of the Rights of Chriſt's Church, 

5 s ought |! 
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» [4 ought at leaſt in good Manners, if he wow'd 
„ have Examination and agreeable Action 


„enough to make Men acceptable to God, to 
d have added through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, 
d and not left out Chriſt out of the cauſes of 
is | 4 acceptability 3 but have mention'd him how- 
k | Lever in wegobiuns wiper, but fo ſacredly do's he 
z- | Jabſtain from that Name, as if he were af- 
: fraid of uſing it in Vain, where without 
1- F3 the groſſeſt Neglect and Diſhonour it cannot 
de be omitted. 

it. But the Aſſerter's Chriſtianity, 'tis plain, 

le © is Natural and not Revealed, and the Clo- 

a- ven-Foot wrapt up in the Specious Title of 
to the Right of the Chriſtian Church Aſſert- 

et þ ed, is ſo often peeping out from under its 

ur Cloak, which I find he is leſs and leſs ſtill ſhy 

| a | pf ſhewing, that I imagin he will not charge 

ur Sts Obſervation amongſt Affronts, or to 

n- Fay that the reſpect he bears to Chriſt is 

re- | proportionable to that expreſt by him to- 

but! wards his Miniſters, | 


We! ING | Z 
ne- Auth. ib, —— Men — can have no 
ch, Right to fix Rewards or Puniſhments to 


Shings which are of a moral Nature, becauſe 
they tend to hinder the grand Duty of con- 
oſe] ſiderat ion. ö 


1 
— 
d 


he 
and! E Contr. Things Indifferent being the 
and] $ubje& of this Conſideration, as has been ob- 
5h : ferved, the hinderance of it is a mighty Loſs 
Fan] you muſt think, and mature Deliberation and 
rch, Reſolution a grand Duty indeed. 
ght F 3 But 
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But in my mind the Magiſtrate's deter- 
mination. of things Indifferent ſnhou'd ra- 


ther bring Men to conſideration and pro- 
mote it, if they are capable of it, than] 
hinder it; methinks it ſhould be natural for 
a Man, to conſider with himſelf, that if the] 
Magiſtrate has determined what is natural- 
ly iadifferent, by affixing Rewards and Pun- |? 
iſhments to it, what he is like to gain by! 
Obedience or Diſobedience, and to ſay to 
himſelf, this thing is in its own nature In-! 
different, had I of my own Head made theF 
determination, tho? it wou'd have done no 
body any good, which the Magiffrate has“ 
ſaved me the trouble of, by making it for me;it 
might have been well enough mayſbe,and why 
ſnou'd I boggle at it only becauſe *tis not my 
own doing, to conſider that what was be- 
fore Indifferent is the ſame thing it was ſtil] 
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in its Nature, but not as to uſe; that *tis b 


not for nothing to be ſure the Magiſtrate | 


has made the determination, but to promote 


Order and ſome Good End, to conſider if 


the Magiſtrate has abridg'd me of my Li-. 


berty, in that wherein 1 was and ought to be F 


Free, and abridged it, which is worſe, con- Ir. 
trary to my fancy, whether the Liberty II 


have loſt, is worth incurring Penalties and! 
Puniſhments for, and diſturbing the Peace] 
of the Society, I am a Member of, about, and 
whether 'tis not my Duty as well as Intereſt Þ 
to acquieſce. Rewards, and Puniſhments are] 
of a quickening Nature, bring Men to their 

| Senſes [! 
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r= [7 Senſes, make em look about ?em, and upon 
1- [1 Examination often find, that which paſt 
o- with them for Principle and Conſcience 
an | proves Self-willedneſs and Humour. 


he! Auth. ib, — Men when they become ca- 
1- $3 pable of chuſing their Religion, will be diſ- 
n- #7 courag'd from impartially Examining thoſe 
by Opinions to which Preferments are annex'd, 
for fear of finding 'em falſe ; and frighten'd 
from conſidering thoſe to which Puniſh- 
ments are affix'd, leſt they find 'em true. 


wy + 
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— 
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E Conr, If Men are to examine all Reli- 
it gions before they chuſe any, This is a work 
of ſo much time, that *tis hardly pollible 
for thoſe who have the beſt opportunities 
to make the Choice, till *tis pretty late in 
the Day; and if the Author has proceeded 
by his own Method 'tis to be doubted whe- 
ther he has yet gone through the Examinati- 
Jon, and have not his Religion to Chuſe, and 
ir for his Magiſtrate's allowing all Religions 
j. fair play to make Proſelytes, and propoſe 
3 themſelves equally with all their Advan- 
tages, by treating all his Subjects alike z tis 
but the reverſe of his Duty, to execute Juſtice 
Jand to maintain Truth is certainly the Ma- 
| eiſtrate's Duty, and to be what ours is cal- 
led, Defender of rhe Faith; for as to exe- 
cute Juſtice, ſuppoſes the Magiſtrate has a 
are Right to determine what is juſt, ſo to 
eir maintain Truth, ſuppoſes he has the ſame 
ſes to know what is True, and how is Truth 

ET F 4 | to 
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to be maintain'd, or Faith defended, I deſire to 
know, but by adding Rewards and Encour- 
agements to the belief, profeſſion and prac- 
tice of it, by ſuppreſſing Falſhood and Er- 
ror, which Men can't be too much prejudiced 
againſt the Choice of, by loading them 
with all manner of Diſcouragments, and 
this for his own ſake as well as for his Sub 
jects, being chargeable with all the Irreligi-“ 
on he does not oppoſe, and prevent if Tr 
can. To apply this to our caſe for; inſtance, : 
muſt not the Doctrines of the Church o 
England, of Proteſtantiſm, of Chriſtianity] 
its ſelf be incourag'd, for fear Men be dif} 
courag'd from Examining them, leſt they 
find them falſe; muſt not Antichriſt bes 
frown'd upon, left his Subjects be fright ! 
en'd from conſidering his Doctrines, foi 
fear of finding them True? Has God in] 
deed allow'd Men a fair and indifferent} 
choice of Opinions? Has not he whoſe Me. 
thods are the Standards and ſureſt Preſidents 
for Magiſtrates to proceed hy, annext Re. 
wards with a Vengeance to Opinions, thai 
beſt knows how our Nature ought to be 
dealt with? Are not we prone enough td 
Errors, but the Magiſtrate muſt alſo ſee then 
trick't out, with their moſt ſpecious Recom-| 
mendations to enſnare? Are we not back 
ward enough to imbrace Truth, but th 
Magiſtrate muſt ſtand by with his Hands in 
his Pockets, and have nothing to do or ſay} 
in its Defence, bur tte it run down among}? 
inn Wo his 4 
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his Subjects, even in thoſe things, which 
from the fulleſt Evidence of Faith and aſ- 
ſurance, tis moſt certain in? I have heard 
of Giving the Devil his due; and indeed the 
Author's Notion makes it his Right to have 
his Temptations have fair play in his Com- 
mon-wealth, and that upon a Petition of- 
fer'd to his Magiſtrate, repreſenting from 
his Blackneſs the great Partiality that is 
ſhewn by the Government on the {ide of 
Truth, to the great hinderance of conſi- 
deration, in order to a free choice of Opi- 


nions that the Grievance ought to be re- 
dreſt. 


Auth. ib. The contrary Methods, viz 
fixing Rewards and Puniſhments to Opinions 
and Modes of Worſhip, can only ſerve to 
prejudice thoſe who are to chuſe their Reli- 
gion, and can have ne Effect on thoſe who 
have already made their Choice, except to 
make them Hypocrites, even in the mo 

Solemn Acts of Devotion. . 


E Contr. If Men have already made 
their Choice of Religion, adding Rewards 
and Puniſhments, comes too late to make 
them Hy pocrites, if they were not ſo be- 
fore, and by the ſame Rule Rewards ought 
not to be fixt to Vertue it ſelf, for fear Men 
ſhou'd not chuſe it for its own ſake, nor 
Vice be made uneaſie, leſt Men ſhou'd not 
fly its Moral Turpitude, but attendant 
Miſchiefs : Heaven and Hell ought not to 
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be promiſed and threatned, if the increaſe 
of Hypocriſie that may enſue upon it, or 
the prejudices of Choice were to be con- 
ſider d, which lay Men under infinitely 
ſtronger Temptations that way than any 
Mul& of Magiſtrates. 


Auth. ib. And where this Effect does not 
follow, it makes thoſe whom *tis the inte- 
reſt of the Common-wealth chiefly to pro- 
tet, the conſcientious to ſuffer, or elle it 
forces Men to defend by Arms thoſe Natu- 
ral Rights of which no humane Power can 
have a Right to deprive 'em. 


E Contr. In other words what he ſay's 
is, that tender Conſciences will Rebell, and 
rather than loſe any of their Natural Rights 
of Choice in Indifferent Things, will unga- 
turally lay the whole Society they are Mem- 
bers of in Blood and Confuſion. Now this 


in contradiction to himſelf, is not treating 


the Magiſtrate as he mult treat all his Sub- 
jects, this being hindering the duty of Con- 
ſid eration with a Witneſs, and diicouraging 
the Magiſtrate from examining any Opini- 
ons, whether they are indifferent or not, 
and frightning him from Contradicting 
his Subjects in any thing that they ſhall call 
Indifferent, tho' it be the belief of God 
himſelf for fear of Conſequent Rebellion. 


Auth, 22, To prevent which, (viz. con- 
ſcicntious Perſons Rebelling for Indifferent 


Things) 


* 
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Things) the Magiſtrate may puniſh thoſe 
who Preach up Perſecution, as juſtly as 
if they had Preach'd up Robbery, Murder, 
or any other Crime; becauſe it is the moſt 
conſummate Villany, in making Men ſuffer 
for doing the beſt things they are capable 
of, and without which they can neither be 
good Subjects to God or the Magiſtrate. 


E Contr. The Author, whoſe work is 
a prophane Satyr againſt the Clergy, the 
Wrongs of whom, not the Rights of the 
Church, is the proper Name of his Book, 
has been thus far preparing his Inſtruments 
of Death for their Crucifixion, and having 
now got things ready for them, the Prieſts 
are to be brought out to Execution, as one 
ſmall Article of their Indictment to Suffer 
for Preaching up Robbery, Murder and the 
moſt conſummate. Villany, comprehended 
in the word Perſecution, and let us ſee 
iſt. What that horrible and monſtrous 
Pentaſyllable imports. 2dly. What the Au- 
thor means by it. 3dly. Whether che Cler- 
gy of the Church of England ever Preacht 
10 up in his ſenſe. 4thly. How far they are 
by his own Principles Culpable. 


Firſt. The word Perſecution it ſelf im- 
ports no Criminal or Vitious either action 
or affection, being applyed in Scripture to 
good Men, to good Angels to God himſelf, 
being not more than ſtrenuouſly and in- 

| | eſſantly 
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ceſſantly to execute penal and vindiQtive 

uſtice, and purſue Men with it, and thus 

r Perſecution is every Magiſtrate's Duty, 
and 'tis every Miniſter's to Preach it up; 
half that every Magiſtrate has to do is to 
Perſecute, to be an Avenger, to execute 
Wrath upon the unjuſt diſturbers of their 
Societies Peace. 


Secondly. Let us look upon it in its Evil, 
that is, the Author's Senſe ; then Perſecu- 
tron is unduly, unjuſtly, wrongfully, to 
punifh and execute Wrath, to vex and ex- 
pell from Societies thoſe who do their Duty 
in them to God and Man, that have Truth 
and Innocence on their fide, or where at 
teaft the Offence is below the Vengeance, or 
it belongeth not to humane Juſtice to Puniſh. 
Now this Perſecution mult proceed from one 
of thefe two Cauſes ; Malice as in NERO, 
&c. Ignorance, as in St. Paul. Malicious Per- 
ſecution is when Men in direct oppofition 
and averſion to God Truth, and do either 
knowingly and againſt Conſcience, violently 
oppreſs Ferſons, or from affected Ignorance or 
confirm'd Prejudice. Perſecution thro? Igno- 
rance is miſguided Zeal, when Men thinking 
to do God good ſervice, fromthe dictates of an 
erroneous Conſcience are the Perſecutors. 


So that Thirdly, to make Perſecution the 
conſummate Villany the Author wov'd have 
it, theſe two thing muſt concurr : Firſt, 
that the perſons Pei ſecuted be in the Right, 
and their Proſecutions in the Wrong. 1 — 

. at 
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That the Perſecution be Malicious, for with” 
out both theſe the Crime is not conſum- 
mate; for tho? the Perſecution be Malicious 
if the Perſecuted be proper Objects to exer- 
ciſe it upon the act, is ſimply good in its 
ſelf, and ſinful only in the manner of do- 
ing of it, and if the Perſecution be unjuſt 
if it is through Ignorance and Conſcience 
Erroneous, tho' the act is Evil yet the do- 
ing of it is not Villainous: Now by the No- 
tion of Perſecution thus ſtated, who- 
ever ſay's that the Church of England, or 
its Clergy ( for that is what is driven at, 
and what our Author points his Finger at ) 
has been guilty of Perſecution in its moſt 
Criminal ſenſe towards thoſe who have diſ- 
ſented trom her Communion, by making 
themleſs eaſy in their Opinions and Modes 
of Worſhip, than her own Members are in 
hers, ſuppoſes the Church of England, Firſt, 
ſo far in the wrong at leaſt, and the Diſ- 
ſenters in the Right, that her Dectrine and 
manner of Worſhip are, if not wrong, 
and theirs Right, yet have no more tendenc 

to promote the e ppineſs of Men and So- 
ciety than theirs have. 2dly, That the 
Clergy, who incourag'd the Magiſtrate by 
Preaching up this ſuppoſed Perſecution did 
it maliciouſly contrary to the convictions of 
their Conſcience, from affected Ignorance 
oriconfirm'd Prejudice. But a Member of the 
Church of England, as the Author ſays he 
is, can t ſuppoſe the firſt, and to infinuate, 


the latter, is a Barbarity beyond all Chriſti- 
anity. | A 


nd 
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And therefore Fourthly, Tho? they might be 
in the wrong, tho? it might be ill done in 
them by miſtake ſo to Preach, which is found 
to have produc'd Inconyeniences, yet to 
brand them for doing what they apprehend- 
ed to be their Duty with ſuch broad Notes of 
Infamy, as Robbers, Murderers, and con- 
ſummate Villains, without Authority, be- 
yond Reaſon and Juſtice, is to turn the 
conſummate Villain upon himſelf, by wrong- 
fully, if not maliciouſly committing the 
Crime of Perſecution againſt thoſe he is ſo 
forward to charge it upon.: He ſhould have 
conſider'd that the practice and univerſal, 
Conſent of Mankind had recommended it 
to them as a Truth, that the Magiſtrate 
might, and that it was his Duty to incour- 
age Unity in the moſt Indifferent Things, 
and that he might not only ſhew more Fa- 
vour to, but eſtabliſh ſuch Opinions and 
Modes of Worſhip, ( barring againſt all o- 
thers) whoſe uſe in the Church, Experi- 
ence and Authority, as well as their own 
Nature, had recommended as moſt proper, 
to mantain Order and Decency by, and 
which were approved of much by the Majori- 
ty of the Society; and whil'ſt the Nation lay 
under this conviction with the reſt of the 
World, that ſtill continues under it, he 
ought to have made ſome abatement of his 
Sentence of Robbery, Murder, Cc. For 
Preaching up what was not yet diſprov'd by 
his new diſcoyery of the Doctrine and Na- 

| | ture 
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tyre of Indifficients, Eſpecially conſidering 
that by Treating the Clergy ſo, he Treats 
the whole Church and State of England no 
better, which his Hypotheſts proves, a Per- 
ſecuting Church, and State, its Princes and 
Parliaments oppreſſive Tyrants , Robbers, 
and Murderers for Ages ſucceſſively, which 


they not only have been, but ſtill are no 


better, if Liberty in what he call's Indiffe- 
rents in Religion be a Natural Right, and 
Treating all perſuaſions and manners of 
Worſhip equally, be the Magiſtrate's Duty; 
for then the Acts of Uniformity are Per- 
ſecuting Acts, the Whole Eccleſiaſtical 
Legal Eſtabliſhment and all other Church 
Eſtabliſhments whatſoever are in themſelves 
wicked and nnlawtul, all Canons and Ec- 
cle ſiaſtical Conſtitutions for Order and 
Diſcipline {till much more fo, and that our 
Legiſlature in violation to the Fundamental 
Laws of Nature, and Right of Conſcience 
have been the perpetual Oppreſſors of their 
Subjects, by depriving them all along of 
their Natural Rights, of which no humane 
Power can have a Right to deprive 'em. 
Nor does the Toleration it ſelf yet clear 
'em from this Charge of Perſecution, be- 
cauſe Men are not yet fully reſtor'd to their 
Right of unprejudiced choice of Religion. 
There are yet Motives and Bribes remaining, 
and Preferments an next to Perſuaſions, and 
the Church of England has ſtill the advan- 
tage of other Doctrines, and Modes of 

| Worſhip, 
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Worſhip, and therefore till, the whole Con- 


ſtitution is intirely broke and thrown up 
all can't be well nor the Subjects have their 
due, but Her MAJESTY, notwith- 
ſtanding Her milde and gracionz Govern- 
ment muſt be branded with Tyranny and 
Perſecution by this Int: cer of Confuſi- 
ons, with whom all Rel tens Settlements 
by Magiſtrates are impious, and who if he 
fix the Odium of Perſecution and Conſum- 
mate Villany upon the Clergy only tor re- 
commending to their Goyeruors tlie ſup- 
port of the Conſtitution, by the 1 we, 
muſt in a much 'igher degree, fiy it up- 
on thoſe, who by making theſe Laws, Eſ- 
tabliſh'd it, and by ſceing them Executed, 


Support it. 


Auth. 23. As all Atheiſtical Principles 
deſtroy Conſcience, ſo chey can't plead a 
Right to a Toleration upon the account of 


Conſcience. 


E Contr, That thoſe who have no Con- 
ſciences ought to have no Liberty for 'em, is 
true beyond Demonſtration 3 but that the 
want of a-Conſcience is the only Reaſon he 
can find to Exclude Atheiſts from having the 
benefit of Toleration, looks as if it were 
not ſo much the evil and wickedneſs of his 
Principles that ſhut him out, as the want of 
an Inſtrument to apprehend the Grace of it 
offered as well to him as to any body elſe 
cou'd he but find a way to receive it, and 
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if this be all, the Atheiſt will make a hard 
ſhifr, but he'll produce a Conſcience tho* 
a ſorry one, or ſomething 1n its ſtead, to 
qualifie him to be taken into Protection a- 
mongſt the reſt. 


Auth. ib. Not but ſuch a Conſcisace (that 
is, ſuch a monſtrous erring Conſcience that 
had made a Man do ſuch acts, that the Good 
of the Society requir'd a ſtop to be put to ) 
upon ſuppoſition it had done its beſt to be 
rightly inform'd, wou'd be innocent before 
God, yet that wou'd not hinder the Magi- 
ſtrate from diſcharging his Duty in protect- 
ing his Subjects. 


E Contr. Which Poſition is doubly un- 
true : Firſt, tis not true that an Erring 
Conſcience is innocent before God ; tor Error 
is Malum in je, naturally Vitious and Im- 
moral in its ſelf, which however involun- 
tary, can never put off its Nature: An Evil 
in its ſelf can never be Cured of its Obli- 
quity by being well done, and the Dictates 
of an Erroneous Conſcience may intangle 
( ligare ) if purſued, but can't juſtifie; tor 
actions done according to it, tho' they 
are right in their Manner, yet are Wrong 
In their Matter. Evil can never be Good by 
being well done. 

And *tis untrue again, that where Men are 
Innocent before God, that Men can juſt- 
ly Puaiſh upon accounts of any regards 
to Society; tor if Men are Innocent before 
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God, they are really and truly Innocent : 
Now to puniſh real and true Innocence, no 
Circumſtances can make Duty : Where 
there is no Guilt, no Puniſhment can be due. 


Auth. 24. To go further than this, and N 


to ſuppoſe the Magiſtrate has a Right to uſe 
Force for the promoting Truth in his Do- 


minions, muſt ſuppoſe he has a Right to | 
judge for his Subjects what is Truth, and 


that they are bound to act according to his 
Determinations, Gc. 


E Contr, That they may execute juſtice 
and maintain Truth, is the Prayer of the | 
Church of England by Law Eſtabliſh'd for 
Magiſtrates; and if the Magiſtrate have a a2 
Right to do any thing *tis certainly to pro- 


mote Truth, ſince that's the Foundation of 


all Happineſs; and if he have a Right to 
promote it, how ſhou'd he promote it, bur | 
by uſing Force? Since the Sword is the on- 
ly Inſtrument God has aſſign'd him, Autho- 


rity, not Suaſion is his Province. When he 


deſcends to perſuade or intreat, he acts ſo 
far out of the way of his Office, and not 
according to the Tenour of his Commiſli- 
on; and if the Magiſtrate have a Right to 
promote or maintain it any way, he muſt | 
have a Right; Firſt, to judge what is 
Truth, and to know it ; otherwiſe he has 
2 Right to promote he knows not what; and 
if he has a Right to judge what is Truth, 


he 
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he has alſo a Right to determine what is ſo ; 
and if he has a Right to determine, he has a 
2 Right alſo to puniſh for not acting according 
to his Determination. 


But the Magiſtrate is to conſider that he 


has but the ſame fallible Faculties with o- 

ther Men to make uſe of to determine withal, 
and therefore where Truth is any way doubt- 
ful, he ought to make Conceſſions according 
to Mens Infirmities, and enforce his determi- 

nations with abatement of Rigour,in propor- 

tion, as well to the contrary appearances that 
may miſlead Men from it, as to the poſſibili- 

ty that there may be of himſelf being in the 
miſtake, and to Tolerate Men in their Opi- 
nions fo far as any parity of Reaſons and 
Argument on both ſides, leave room for 
variety of Apprehenſion and Judgment; not 
but that in Probables he ought to make diſt- 
inction, and add Advantages to incline Men 
to that which is the likelieſt to be true. 


But where Truth is certain and can't ad- 


mit of ſuſpicion to the contrary, and doubt- 
ing is damnable, as in the Articles of our 
Faith, and whatever is plainly propoſed ei- 
ther to be believed or done in Scripture, 
there for the Magiſtrate to take upon him 
to Tolerate, is with the Pope to grant In- 
' 7 dulgences for Sinning, and in a degree be- 
7 yond what the Pope has ever been chargea- 
2 ble withal, or pretended to. 

But you will ſay, every Man is to judge for 
7 himſelf in Religion, and to follow the de- 
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termination, not of the Magiſtrate, but of 
his own Conſcience. 


To which I anſwer, That the Magiſtrate's 1 
determination and enforcing of Truth, does 
not. deſtroy the Right every Man has to | 


chooſe for himſelf, but rather confirm it, 
no more than the wholſom determinations 


by Law do deſtroy Civil Liberty. Beſides, 
Conſcience is indeed the immediate Judge | 


and Rule in Religion, but 'tis not an abſo- 
lute and irreſpective Rule; for the Scrip- 
ture is the Rule of Conſcience it ſelf, Now 
if it be Lawful for the Magiſtrate Civil or 


Eccleſiaſtical, or the Church it {elf to deter- 

mine the Canoa of Scripture, by a Declara- | 
tion what ſhall be accepted as ſuch in his or 
their Society, then Governors have a Right | 


to judge for the private Members, of So- 
ciety what is Truth, and determine it for 


*em ; and if they have a Right to judge and | 


determine for others what is Truth in ge- 


neral, they muſt have the ſame to do it alſo 


in the particulars, for the parts make up 
the whole, and a Right to determine that 


this and this Book is Scripture is a Right 


to determine of every Sentence in thoſe 

Books one by one, tho? tis not neceſſary 
that this ſnou d amount to a Right of Offici- 

ally alſo Explaining them. 

In Truth, Government is nothing elſe but 

2 Right to determine for others what is 

Truth; and what is left to private Perſons 

in Religion, is the ſame as in Civils to ſtand 

to the publick determinations, or to bear 
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the Penalty ; for if Men neither are Ob- 
lig'd to obey the Law, nor to Submit to 
the Sanction, all Government is confound— 
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Auth. 25. There's no need of any more 
> | Power than what I have laid down to an- 
ſwer all the ends of Government; fiace 
this gives the Magiſtrate a Right, to cut off 
any one, whether Lay or Clergy, from all 
Church Communion, by Baniſnment, Impri— 
ſonment or Death, Ce. 
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E Contr. Spoke like the Supreme Le- 
— | } giſlator himſelf; as if the Author were at 

the Fountain of Government, and all Pow- 
er were at his diſpoſal. But pray, Sir, who 
made you thus the Guardian of Magiſtracy, 
r |} that ir ſhou'd ſtand to your bare allowance 

of Power to have juſt ſo much and no 
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; more than you plcaſe out of your Generoſity 
ſo to lay down, as you call it enough for it to 
3 anſwer not its ends, but yours? for *tis well 


: ſome Church Work more than ordinary has 
t. fallen by the by for his Magiſtrate to do, 


ſe | to cut off certain Lay and Clergy that he 
hasmarkt out for Deſtruction, or he would 


1. have far'd worſe for it. 

ut Auth. ib. For by Vertue of this Power 
is the Magiſtrate can Oblige any of his Sub- 
ns | je&s? to ſerve his Country, tho? that ſervice 
1d |} confine him to Places which have no Chriſti- 
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Which ſhews that the Good of the Socie- 
ty is the Supreme Law, and that all Church- 
Conſiderations muſt give place to it; and 
that no Perſon on any Church-pretence 


whatſoever can be exempt from the Magi- 
ſtrate's Iuriſdiction, &c. 


E Contr. The Law of God is the Su- 
preme Law, Religion the Great Good ot 
the Society, and Church-Communion, Church- 
Pretences and Church - Conſiderations; 
that is, the Right and Properties of the 
Church being Religion, are themſelves that 
thing he wou'd have all others, and them- 


1 
5 


ſelves give place to; and for the good of 8 


the Society he wou'd wiſely take away the 
Society's Good. 

can't but obſerve, that when with the 
Spirit of Paul going to Damaſcus ( only not 
impower'd by the Magiſtrate ) he is Impow- 
ering and Commiſſioning of the Magiſtrate, 
to cut off from Church-Communion Lay 
and Clergy, to Baniſh, Impriſon, put to 


Death; Confine to ſerve their Country Þ 


where no Chriſtian Church is, and to make 
-havock of Church-Conſiderations, Church- 
Pretences, and every thing that begins and 
ends with Church ; how calm he grows up- 
on the ſudden when MEETING be— 
comes the word, towards the end of the 
Section ? for then the Magiſtrate is ſo far 
from having a Right to diſturb, that he is 


oblig'd to ſecure them from all manner of 


Harms, if their MEETINGS tend to 
promote 
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promote the general good, as Mens Aſſem- 
bling to Worſhip God according, to their 
Conſciences does. 


Auth, 26. In ſome ſenſe the Magiſtrate's 
Power ſeems to be Greater with relation to 
the Church, than to other Societies, ſince 
he requires no more of them than that they 
entertain no Principle diſtructive of the 
publick Good; but here he is to ſee that all 
Doctrines which make for it, are to the ut- 
moſt Inculcated. 


E Contr. Tis a ridiculous and abſurd 
Paradox in any ſenſe, to aſſert the Civil 
Magiſtrate has more Power, in what is not 
properly Civil, than in what is ſo; and that 
the State's Power in any reſpect is greater in 
the Church, than in the State; the reaſon 
why the Magiſtrate takes more care to have 
Religious Doctrines Inculcated in the Church 
than politick Notions and Civil Principles in 
Clubs, Companies, and other little Socie- 
ties for Trade or Pleaſure, is not becauſe 
his Right is greater here than there, but 
becauſe ſuch an Inculcation there is not 
worth the while, nor wou'd it anſwer the 
publick Expence to provide Inculcators. 


Auth. ib. And for that end the Magi- 
ſtrate may Ordain and Authorize Miniſt- 
ers Publickly to inſtru& his Subjects, to 
avoid all ſuch things as he has a Right to re- 
ſtrain by preventing Force, and to practſie 
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all ſach things as he ought to encourage by 
ſuitable Rewards. 


E Contr. The Magiſtrate has a Right to 
make all People under him do their Duty 
to their Relatives, by reſtraint and encour- 
agment, and conſequently Miniſters as well 
as others; but as the Chriſtian Doctrines 
are not of the Magiſtrate's making, nor the 
Chriſtian Duties of his appointing, ſo nei- 
ther are the Perſons that are ex officio to in- 
culcate them, of his Primary Authorizing ; 
the Miniſterial Power abſolute is from 
Chriſt; the Magiſtrate's authorizing and or- 
daining 1s only his allowance, as to the Ex- 
erciſe of that Power amongſt his Subjects, 
conſiſting of a Right of judging which are 


Chriſt's true Miniſters, with a Right of lo- | 


cal Diſpoſition of them. 


But the Author himſelf will effectually F 


contradict this Notion of Magiſtrates Or- 
daining Miniſters by and by, which ſhall 
fave me the trouble of doing it. 


Auth. ib. Nothing can be more abſurd | 
than to exclude him (the Magiſtrate) from 


a Right of Authorizing Perſons publickly, 


to mind him of what he owes to his Subject, 
and then of thoſe Duties they are to reader | 


to him. 


E Contr, Then nothing can be more ab- 


ſurd than the whole Chriſtian World, 
that he very well knows does believe and]! 
| profeis 
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profeſs that Chriſt in excluſion to the Magi- 
ſtrate has appointed an Order of Men. 
publickly to Officiate in his Religion. 

And nothing can be more abſurd than 
the Author himſelf, who is guilty of both 
his Abſurdities mention'd ; for how can the 
Magiſtrate Ordain or Authorize any to 
mind him of his Duty, which himſelf is no 
Judge of, but the People (Sect. 8.) and how 
ſhou'd he Authorize any body to teach them 
their Duty, to him, or each other, ſince be- 
ing no Judge of his own, he is much leſs 
Judge of the Peoples, who are Judges both 
of his and their own? 


Auth. ib. As he can ſet Miniſters apart 
to this end, ſo he may deprive, depoſe, or 
ſilence em if they neglect this Duty, or act 
contrary. | 


E Contr. What a Rare Circle of Preach- 


ing and Miniſterial Authority have we here 


got ! The People they are to judge of theMa- 
giſtrate's actions, and to teach himzhis Duty; 
the Magiſtrate, tho' he 1s ſuppoſed to know 
his Duty better than the Minſters that he 
Ordains, can tell him, yer merely for Imper- 
tinence ſake muſt appoint a Set of 'em to 
teach both Him and his People: If they ſay 
what he does not like, he is to Un-Prieſt 
them, and they now returu'd from their 
Miniſterial Servitude to the Body of the 
People, together with whom they are his 
Lords and Maſters, may Un-Magutrate 

him 
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him for his Pains, and thus they are to box 
it about till it comes round : The People are 


to ride the Magiſtrate, the Magiſtrate the 


Miniſtry, and the Miniſtry the People, and 
Unminiſter'd by the Magiſtrate, the Magi- 
ſtrate alſo. 


Auth, ib. If the Miniſters have acquired 
greater Riches, than tis the intereſt of the 
Commonwealth they ſhou'd ( as certainly 
there may be an exceſs that way ) he has a 
Right to reQifie the abuſe, becauſe Mens 
entring into Societies, neceſſarily ſubjects 
their Properties to ſuch Laws as for the 
publick Good their Rulers ſhall make about 
, Oc. 


E Contr. A very kind and ſeaſonable 
hint truly, ſince the QUE E N' S Bounty, 
if *tis the Magiſtrate's Right to aſſign the 
uantum of Miniſters Maintenances, and 
rectifie the abuſe on the exceſſive ſide, it is 
hope equally both his Right and Duty to 
do it alſo on the defective. And ſince the 
Author has took upon him to be the Legilla- 
ture'sRemembrancer one way, with due Sub- 
miſſion to the Governours of my Country, 
I ſhall cloſe with the opportunity given by 
oppolite Suggeſtions of being their Humble 
Monitor the other, by imploring their Juſtice 
and Commiſeration, in reſpect to Parochial 
Alienations by Impropriation, &c. that bare- 
faced Scandal of the Engliſh Reformation, 
the crying grievance of Church and State, 
a 
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1 a piece of Popiſh Sacrilege continued, 
| with Aggravation of wanting even Popiſh _ 


— 
— 2 — o 
—_— — » i CES ww 


| 

Pretences for it : In which there is neither 4 
Policy, Reaſon, Religion, nor juſtice, and bi 
which nothing but Religion's being leaſt the ; ; 
1 


Nations care, can account for not being, re- 
dreſt : For admitting what the Author and 
the Church's Enemies inſinuate, that the 
4 Clergy have already in general amongſt 
: them enough and too much without the Re- 
3 ſtitution of what's gon off; and that tis 
| neceſſary to Curtail their Revenues, for rea- 
1 ſons of State, down as low as they are, yet 
| ſtill the Dock ſhou'd be made with more re- 
| gularity, and they ſhou'd have been equally 
ſhortn'd or with proportion to the circum- 
ſtances of Pariſhes, and not to be ſuffer'd 
to lye as it does by the very reverſe of Or- 
der and good Method, to have the greateſt 
Towns and Pariſhes of England generally 
the Sufferers, and all took away where moſt 
is wanted; that the preſent diſtribution. 
of Church Mainenances looks more like 
fortuitouſly ſcattering them, by a Vile Con- 
tempt and Neglect, rather than a prudent 
- and conſiderative Diſpoſition; ſo that if the 
Clergy have either enough or too much, 
and the Exceſs in ſome parts makes up 
the Defects in others, yet the Nation's crime 
is doubled not took off by it, by Mal-Ad- 
miniſtrations into both the Extremes, and in 
ſo ill contrived a manner, that *tis hardly 
poſſible were it ſo, to ſupply the defect by 
taking 
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taking from the Exceſs; and I hope when God 
ſhall have given Her Majeſty Reſt from her 
Enemies round about, and Crown'd Her 
Kingdoms with Plenty and Peace, to reap 
the advantages of an Expenſive War, 
by injoying their Religion, and ſerving him 
without fear; that hewill put it into her Re- 
ligious Heart, when ſhe, like David, ſhall be 
ſet in her Houſe ( of Parliament ) not to 
build him one Houſe, but edifice the living 
Temple of Chriſt, his Church eſtabliſh'd in 
the Kingdom, by reſtoring, to it thoſe An- 
cient Supports, which in all Probability the 
Law of God has poſitively ſetled upon it; 
and Her Pious Anceſtours in Obedience to 


that Law, and compleat the good work of 


which ſhe has already given an earneſt, and 
by doing what the times at preſent will per- 
mit, bid us hope for the reſt in due time to 
follow, and the Legiſlature will not be— 
grudge fo grateful an Offering to Heaven 
tor our Succeſſes, nor after ſo much Blood 
and ſo many Millions ſpent for our Religi- 
on and Church's defence abroad, for want 
of one ſmall Tax at home, let it be ſtarv'd 
in ſo many of its conliderable Congregatio- 


nal Members, by the Scandalous Lively- 
| hoods of its Officers; than which nothing 


has more attributed. 


Firſt, To the Contempt of the Clergy; and 
by that; 
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Secondly, To the increaſe of Schiſms. 


Thirdly, To the decay of Piety, the pro- 


pagation of Prophaneneſs, Immorality and 
damnable Opinions. 


Firſt, From this Exenteration of Bene- 
fices has chiefly proceeded that more than 
Heatheniſh Contempt of the Prieit-hood, 
whoes Contagion every day ſpreads, and 
if not ſtopt will eat out like a Canker bo th 
the Religion and the Reputation of the 
Kingdom, a mental Lues, that we can nei- 
ther Father upon French, Spaniard, nor 
Italian, who loath the foul Infection, nor 
find amongſt our Indian diſcoveries a Nation 
ſo irreligiouſly Brutiſn, and Wild, that we can 
pretend to have the filthy Diſtemper from, 
which has been bred at home from the 
Poverty of the Clergy iu great and populous 


Pariſhes; for Contempt is the neceſſary and 


natural Effect of Poverty, if not prevent- 
ed by Miracles and Supernatural EBndow- 
ments, as it was in the Apoſtles and primi- 
tive Miniſtry, before Setled Maintenances; 
which Miracles God having withdrawn, 
and left the Eſteem of his Miniſters to fol- 
low from Natural Cauſes, Poverty has its 
effect upon them, as much as upon others, 
and a Poor Vicar in Apoſtolick Circumſtan- 
ces of worldly Meaaneſs, without A- 


poſtolick miraculous Endowments, wou'd be 
a Miracle himſelf if he were not deſpiſed, 


p 
as they wou'dhave been had not God 11 
pdſed. | 


ter- 
And 


1 
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And as Poverty neceſſarily makes Mini- 
ſters contemptible, ſo to juſtify that its 
firſt effe& naturally brings them to de- 
ſerve it, as 'tis the Nurſe of Sloth and Ig- 
norance; and that little Livings make 
Wooden Prieſts, by ſad experience is found 
too true. | 

As there is a Connexion between Learn- 
ing and Incouragment, ſo there muſt be the 
ſame between Ignorance and none, or Po- 
verty ; and to think of having honourable 
Miniſters, where there are no Honourable 
Maintenances, is as vain to expect as unrea- 
ſonable to defire ; for if Men of Merit are 
not prevented by Fairer Invitations from 
the neceſſity of taking up with ſome of the 
thoſe Scanty Remains of Sacrilege, yet all 
the advantages of a Good Life and Learn- 
ing, are born down by their Poor Circum- 


ſtances. 


Secondly, As from the Clergies Impover- 
iſhment has chiefly proceeded their Con- 
tempt, ſo from that Contempt again has 

been the increaſe of Schiſm and Religious 
Diſtraction, which whatever were their 
firſt Cauſes, are generally now little more 
in Country places, than Peoples running any 
where from deſpiſed Miniſters, ; eſpecially 
in large and ill ſupply'd Vicaridges, whoſe 
great extent ill proportion'd to one Poor 
Man's care, adds uſually negle& of Duty, to 
the Contempt of his Perſon. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, The ſame Contempt has alſo large- 
1y contributed to the Decay of Piety, the 
growth of Atheiſm and Damnable Opini- 
ons, the Propagation of Prophaneſs and 
Immorality ; for theſe are not ſo much the 
cauſes of the Contempt of the Clergy, as 
the effects of it. Men don't firſt grow A- 
theiſtical and Prophane; and then deſpiſe 
their Miniſters; but firſt deſpiſing their Mi- 
niſters, leads them on to the other ; for 
where the Schiſmatical Effect does not fol- 
low upon the Contempt of the Clergy, the 
Atheiſtical or Prophane one does; the more 
flegmatick, dark and meticulous, are uſually 
wrought upon the former way, whilſt the 
ſanguine and brighter Complexion'd more 
fatally turn the other, and fly into Atheiſm, 
rather than Schiſms, and having ſtagger'd 
themſelves in the belief of that Religion, 
that is their Countries Choice, and fo 
much their own, that they are ſenſible 'tis 
the beſt, think it leſs Reflection to fall 
from all, than take up with an acknowledg- 
ed worle. | | 

The great Bar to Prophaneſs is Preaching, 
and the Ordinances that come thro the Mi- 
niſter's Hand, which can have but ſmall Ef- 
tet where he is Scorn'd, and made a jeſt of; 
for tho? 'tis true, that Preaching and the 


| Adminiſtration of Sacraments, loſe not 


their Effect towards due Hearers and Re- 


ceivers, by a Miuifter's Unworthineſs, yet 
ſo tew become Hearers or Receivers at all, 


and 
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and ſo few of thoſe few duly ſo, to Mini- 


ſters whom they have put under the Sen- 


tence of Deſpicable, that that Doctrine is 
defeated 3 and it may truly therefore be af- 
firmed that ragged Caſlocks, and Sordid 
Incomes, occaſion'd by Impropriations, have 
been more fatal and injurious to the Re- 
ligion and Chriſtianity of the Nation in 
general, to the Church Eſtabliſhed, - to our 
Religious Peace and Unity, than all the 
pretended Vices of the Clergy, from which, 
being Men, they are far from being free : 
And without taking in therefore the Con- 
ſiderations of Juſtice, as the Labourer is 
worthy of his Hire, and the Equitable Re- 
lation between Work and Wages, to prove 
the Morality of the Divine Inſtitution of 
Tithes; this ſingle Conſideration of the na- 
tural ill Influences, which Prieſts Poverty 
have upon the Peoples Piety, and all Re- 
ligion, is ſufficient of its ſelf to ſhew the 
Inſtitution grounded upon the moſt inti- 
mate Intereſts of Religion, and there- 
fore in the higheſt degree Moral, if not as 


to the determination of the Mode, yet as to 


the aſcertaining, not only Malntenances, 
but ſuch Honourable Maintenances, ſas are e- 
quivalent; to the Pattern given by the Deci- 
mal Portion; and the caſe of Impropriations 
therefore calls for a more ſerious Conſidera- 
tion from the Publick, than it ſeems to have 
yet met with ; for how great is the wrong 


of that Eccleſiaſtical Miſapplication ? 
| Firſt 
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- Firſt, To God. | 
Secondly, To the Clergy. 
Thirdly, To the People of England. 


Iſt. As Men. 2dly As Chriſtian Men. iſt 
If the Decimal Mode and portion of Tithes 
be Jure Divino, as there wants not equal 


probabilities that it is ſo, to thoſe againſt it, 
and the Tenth part of Nature's increaſe, be 


a reſerved Right of God Almighty kept in 
his own Hands; who as he has reierv'd the 


Seventh part of Time has in like manner as a 


reſerv'dRent for his uſe, kept the Tenth part 
of the increaſe of Mens Good's; which Rent 
by Aſſignment he has made over to the Of- 
ficers of Religion, whom he has appointed 
his Deputies, to receive it for him, whoſe 
only Receipt can be Mens Diſcharge, which 
Aſſignment he has once for all under his 
Hand Recorded in his Word ; leſt Rea- 
ſon and Nature added to Patriarchal prac- 
tice, ſhou'd not be direction enough: If *tis 
thus, then how tremendous, a Robbing of 


God is it? Robbing of his Miniſtry, Rob- 


bing every Man beſides out of whoſe Pro- 
perty ſuch miſapplyed Tithes are collected? 
But ſuppoling the Legal quctity of Tithes 
not moral, but ſet only as a Pattern, to 
which Magiſtrates are bound to have no far- 
ther reſpec than only as to Proportion, as 
a direction for an Aſſignment of ſuitable and 
convenient Maintenances for the Officers of 


of Religion, vet ſtill Impropriations are 
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Turky it ſelf can hardly ſhew greater Specta- 
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high Violations of the Morality of that 


Divine Inſtitution, by reducing thoſe 
Maintenances below the Standard, both as 
to Juſtice and Religious Intereſt; and a 
degree inconvenient and injurious to the 
Church. 

Beſides, I know not how to anſwer thoſe 
that ſay, tis an unjuſtifiable hardſhip left b 
the Legiſlature upon the Subject ſeveral ways: 
For whether *tis the Right of the Miniſtry to 
have Honourable Maintenances or no, yet 
tis the Right of all Chriſtans to have Ho- 
nourable Miniſters, and the Legiſlature hav- 
ing undertook to divide the Nation into 
Congregations, and parochial Diſtricts, and 
obliged every Man to ſtand to the Miniſter 


of that Congregation, which by Law they 


have made him Member of, has likewiſe 
bound it ſelf to ſee each Pariſh have Juſtice 


done in having fair Proviſion, equal with 


their Fellow-Subjects, and thoſe proviſions be- 
ing raiſediby them out of every Man's Propor- 
ty, their miſapplication, as I ſaid, is a double 
Wrong to them as Chriſtians, loſing their 
Right of having Chriſt's Inſtitutions apply'd 
to them with proper advantages, and as Sub- 
jects being made to pay for a Worthy Mi- 
niſter, and not ſuffered to have what they 
Pay for. 

But if what 1 have ſaid be not enough to a- 
waken the Nation's publick Juſtice, I am 


ſure *tis to move the Commileration of all 


thoſe that have any Chriſtian Bowels, ſince 


cles 
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cles of Chriſtian Deſolation and Miſery than 
may at this Day be ſeen in an Hundred in- 
ſtances in the midſt of our Flourifhing re- 
form'd Chriſtian Kingdom : For what worſe 
Scene of Chriſtian Devaſtation can there be 
than to ſee the Churches falling, the Mini- 
ſters Starving, and the People Running a- 
way from both ? Which may ail be ſeen in 
many of our large depauperated Vica- 
riges, that are rather to be call'd the Ruins 
and Reams of once Chriſtian Congregations, 


than ſuch at preſent. 


Firſt, In how many places may we ſee 
that Venerable Monument of our Anceſtors 


2. Ptety, the Church, ſtanding as a Lodge in a 


Garden of Cucumbers, the Habitation of 
Owls and Batts, and if not foundering 
with Decays without, yet furb and choakt 
up with Filthineſs and neglect, even in its 
moſt Sacred parts ſo, that for Reaſons 
of cleanlineſs it were well for it if it cou'd 
be reduced to one of the Primitive Cæga- 
cula, and turn'd into an upper Room, 
the leaſt valued thing in the Pariſn, except 
the poor unfortunate Creature that Officia- 
tes in it. | 
Who when he ought to be a Perſon of 
Eminence and Character, if but one (for 


many times ſeveral Churches with uo ſmall | 


appurtenant Flocks, Burden enough for two 
or three able Miniſters, flies upon the in- 
ſufficent ſhouldiers of one perhaps beardleſs, 
and hardly yet Reverend Divine of the 
H 2 loweſt 
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loweſt Form, or moping Melancholick ) has 
too ofen his qualifications approaching near- 
er to the nature of his Income than of his 
Charge, and accordingly ſuits his care, not 
to the Numerouſneſs and neceſſity of his 
Flock, but to the Milk they yield him, ha- 
bited like a Son of St. Francis, and ready to 
live with St. John Baptiſt in the Wilder- 
neſs upon Wild-honey and Locuſts, if they 
cou'd catch hem, whom'the Importunities 
of Poverty and the cries of a Family find too 
much work for in providing Bread, than to 
attend the Edification of his people, were he 
capable; and being thus, *tis no marvel that 
nothing at laſt is done decently, duly, or 
effectuall/, but the legal Congregation is 
in a manner broke. If ſome Neighbouring 
Gentleman with his Family don't happen to 
keep the Church in countenance, every Man 


runs his own different way: The Children of N 


the poorer ſort are trained up to Barbariſm, 


to be the future lamates of Goals and Pen- 


dents on Gibbets, whilſt the Parents loſing 
that little Chriſtian knowledge they had, meet 
em half the way; the Senſe of God, the influ- 


ence of Religion are loſt and gon, and Humani- | 
ty it ſelf threatens not to ſtay much longer 


behind? em, or at leaſt Schiſmatical Teachers 


make their Market, ſhare the Flock amongſt |: 
'em, and mark up each his Sheep in their 
own Name; the wealthier and more ſub- | 
ſtantial, that are more ſolid and fober |: 
minded, ſhift for themſelves perhaps to a a 
Neighbouring Preſtbyterian Conventicle ; |: 
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and who can wonder, or almoſt blame 'em 
for running from a Conſtitution by which 
they find themſelves firſt abandon'd, and ſo 
left to the wide World, as tn a manner to 
be bid to take care of themſelves, Str:pt by 
thoſe that have undertook their Religious 
provifion of that which is to furniſh it, and 
put under an improbability. of them or 
their Proſterity's having ſuch Spiritual Guide. 
and Inſtructions, as is proper to make 
Chriſtianity attain its ends. . 

That this or worſe is truly the State and 
poſture of Religion by means of Impro- 
priations in many of our greateſt Pariſhes 
needs no other proof but to appeal to ſuch 
as live near but one or two of *em, as no 
body can live far from 'em. = 

All our Attempts for Religious Unity are 
vain, and inconſiſtent, whilit the Eſtabliſh- 
ment labours under this diſadvantage ; Pro- 
clamations and Acts of Parliament for ſup- 
preſſion of Immorality and Prophanneſs will 
all fall ſnort, till one Act of Parliament that 
will do more than all, remove the grand 
Cauſe, either by repurchaſing the alienated 
Tithes; or providing ſome other way fair 
and equivalent Maintenances for ſo many 


large Congregations af Chriſtian Souls that 


groan for want of it, which as it wou'd of 
its ſeif be a great Bleſſing, ſo in all likely- 
hood would bring down many more. 

If from the Sight of our Pauls, and daz- 
ling their Eyes with its over-grown Magni- 
hcence we were to lead ſtrangers round the 

11 3 Kingdom 
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Kingdom, and ſhew 'em in our pillaged 
Pariſhes the Church's Poverty and the wo- 
ful<pickle the Eſtabliſhed Religion lyes in, 
they muſt think us an Hypocritical Nation, 
that wou'd fain make a Show only of a 
flouriſhing care of Religion, and ſparing 
no coſt about God's Worſhip, and that like 
a Brazen Strumpet takes only care to adorn 
her Front, but matters not how *tis leſs in 
Sight. 

For my own part Pme ſure I have no o- 
ther View in ſpeaking but my Countrie's 
common Good and Religious Edification, 
according to my ſenſe of things, and Truth, 
without ſordid ProſpeQs, ſelfiſh ends, or par- 
tial inclination towards my Brethren and 
Companions of my Cloth, to whom I never- 
theleſs own my ſelf not wanting in all 
Good wiſhes of increaſe of Proſperity, one 
of which amongſt others is, That where it 
conſiſts in them, they wou'd- not add to the 
Number of the Examples of ill-ſupply'd 
Vicarages by Scandalous Maintenance, ſo 
pernictous to the Eſtabliſn'd Church, 
and their own Order, nor fatten themſelves 
with parochial Spoils without juſt provi- 
ſions, without which, notwithſtanding the 
Difference of Character, and the ends of 
Prebends, they are brought to look too like 
what we charge as Sacrilege in Lay Hands, 
and ſharing in the Booty, by reliſhing the 
ſame Mor ſels upon the ſame Terms, and ſo 
much more unnaturally ſtill, as 'tis preying 
upon their own Body. 

Auth. ib. 
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Auth. ib. But the Good of the Society 
beingthe only Reaſon from the Magiſtrate's 
having any Power over Mens Properties, I 
can't fe why he ſhou'd deprive his Subjects 
of any part thereof for the Maintenance of 
ſuch Opinions that have no tendency that 
WAY. And ib. For my part I muſt 


own I know not how to anſwer their Argu- 


ments, who ſay that Men might as well be 
preſum'd to have impower'd the Legiſlature 
to chooſe ſpeculative Opinions, for 'em as to 
take from *em any part of their property 
for the ſupport of thoſe Opinions and that 
if it be the higheſt injuſtice to force Men to 
profeſs ſuch ſpeculative Opinions as they 
don't believe, it can't ſavour much of Juſt- 
ice to make *em contribute to the Support 
of 'em. And b. And therefore they con- 
clude that People are injured when they are 
forc'd to labour end toyl, not for their 
common benefit, but for maintaning ſuc 
notions as the Publick receives no Advan- 
tage by. | ES 


E Contr, To tell us tis Injuſtice 'in the 


Magiſtrate to make Men contribute to the 
Support of a Religion or Church they will 
not be Members of, is but in others words, 
that the Diſſenters from our Eſtabiſnment 
for their further incouragment, ought to 
pay no Tithes, Church Rates or Dues, and 
out of his profound Zeal for the Church of 

3 H 4 England 
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England Eſtabliſn'd by Law, he gives us 
to underſtand, that the Maintenance of 
its Doctrine is the maintenance of Opinions 
that have no tendency to the Good of the 
Society; no way contribute to the Publick 
Good ; Notions the Publick receive no ad- 
vantage by, leaving upon the Legiſlature for 
Supporting them the Charge of high In- 
juſtice and Oppreſſion, and this upon fo 
Good grounds that he knows not what to 


ſay in their vindication. And ?tis pity that it 


is to far beneath their dignity to give him 
Satisfaction, as he deſerves. For my part, 1 
think the Gentlemaa has the leaſt Reaſon of 
any other to be puzled with this grand Dit- 
fculty. For by his own Hypotheſis, the Magi- 
| ſtrate having a Right to ordain and appoint 
Miniſters for his Subjects, and not they 
for themſelves, muſt have a Right to oblige 
em to ſtand to that Appointment, and con- 
tribute to their Maintenance, as much as to 
pay Taxes or diſcharge the Civil Liſt, ſince 
they are put upon the ſame Foot with o— 
cher Officers of the State: And *tis impoſſible 
that any that diſſent from the Laws and 
Eſtabliſnment according to him, can have 
any Miniſtry at all, or Right to any; be- 
cauſe being derived from the Magiſtrate, 
he can't be preſum'd to impower or or- 
dain any, to act by his Commiſſion in con- 
tradiction to, or deviation from his own 
Laws and Government. 
e the Author will have it though 
Opprellion to make Men contribute to main- 
Fall 
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tain Opinians that tend. not to the Good 
of the Publick, and ſince *tis the Church of 
England that 1s ſtruck at, where we are to 
underſtand-this Injuſtice is now practiſed, he 
wou'd have done well to have explain'd 
himſelf. Firſt, What Notions, Opinions, 
and ſpeculative Points they are which he 
means. Secondly, To have prov'd that they 
do not advance the Publick Good and Hap- 
pineſs. _ 

When he ſays, that the Notions Cc. that 
Men are fo Injuriouſly forc't to contribute 
to the ſupport of, advance not the Publick 
Good, nor tend that way, he cannot mean 
that they are ſo ſimply in their own Nature 
uncapable of doing ſo, that ®tis on all hands 
confeſt and agreed that they can't do it, and 
that it is not pretended; but his meanin 
is, that they that do not believe and like 
'em, and are forc't to help to ſupport *em 
think ſo, whilſt thoſe that Eſtabliſh 'em 
think otherwiſe; for he can't imagine but 
the Legiſlature, tho they might be miſtaken, 
yet propos'd ſome Benefit to the Society, 
by incouraging them, however barren they 
have prov'd of it, or productive of the 
Contrary. 

And the Queſtion therefore is brought to 
this; Whether 'tis Injuſtice in the Magiſtrate 
to make Men contribute to Maintain thoſe 
Opinions, which he chinks for the good 
of the Society, but they think otherwiſe; 
which himſelf has determyn'd juſt before 


he 
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he ſtarted it; for he tells us, that the Ma- 
giſtrate is to ſee that all Doctrines are to 
the utmoſt inculcated that make for the 


Publick Good; that is, which he judges do 


make for it, or thinks may do ſo, which 
ſuppoſes him Judge what Doctrines do 
do fo, and that for the promotion of that 
good, and conſequently of ſuch Doctrines 
when they are thought ſuch, Mens Proper- 
ties are neceſſarily ſubjected to ſuch Laws 
as their Rulers ſhall make about it ; ſo that 
according to himſelf, Mens entring into Po- 
litical Societies makes 'em liable to con- 
tribute to maintain all Notions and Opi- 
nions whatever, that the Magiſtrate thinks 
for the Publick Good, whatever they 
think to the contrary. | 
All the acts of the Legiſlature are ſuppoſed 
for the Publick Good, and are accordingiy to be 
complyed with, by every Member of Soci- 
ties, where Conſcience does not evidently 
teſtify that Compliance unlawful, by a 
Prohibition from a Superior, that is, Divine 
Authority. Now ſuppoſing the utmoſt that 


can be ſuppoſed, that this reſerv'd Right, 
of Conſcience, or private Judgment, is 


ſuch that the Magiſtrate nas no Right to 
force Men either actively, or even paſſive- 
ly to obey his determinations againſt its 
Dictates, yet {till its own Plea does oblige 

Private Conſcience, to contribute to ſup- 
port any Notions, and Opinions, tho' it 


does not aſſent either to their Truth or Uti- 
lity, which the Magiſtrate thinks, fit Autho- 


ritatively 
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ritatively to encourage, and pay towards the 
Maintenance of every particular Members 
Opinion whatſoever, becauſe *tis but con- 
tributing that to the Society which it re- 
quires the Society to contribute to it; for Pri- 
vate Conſcience demands to be protected in 
its liberty of Opinion and Religious Profeſſi- 
on by the Magiſtrate, tho' it knows both to 
be as contrary to the Magiſtrate's,and the 
Publick Judgment and Conſcience, as what 
they maintain is to its own. Now this Pro- 
tection ariſes to it out of what is contributed 
from each particular Member's Property, to 


enable the Magiſtrate to afford it; and if a 


privateMan is injured, by being made to pay 
to the ſupport of Opinions he does not be- 
lieveor aſſent to, then the whole Society is in- 
jured by him, by the ſame Rule in granting 
him at their common expence, Security and 
Protection for his Opinions; and ſuch a 
Man is certainly the moſt unfair and unrea- 
ſonable Conſcienced Creature imaginable, 
that denies to pay to any, what he thinks 
no Robbery to receive from all. hs 
He that denies to pay to maintain the O- 
pinions the Society thinks fit to encourage, 
does in effect, and as far as in him lies, Per- 
ſecute the whole Society, by witholding 
that, which if they withheld from him, he 
wou'd find it to be Perſecution. . | 
There is certainly a greater Deference 
due from Private Judgments to the Publick, 
than from the Publick to Private : Now if 
the Publick Judgment ought to defer ſo 
| much 
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much to private ones, as to permit them 
each to enjoy their own Perſuaſion, and 
nndiſturbedly take each their own way. 
Private judgments in Decency, if not in 
Duty, ovght to be equally ready to make 
the publick Perſuaſion as eaſie, which Perſua- 
fion tho? it be ſuperſtitions, their contribu- 
ting what Authority demands, make them 
not acceſſary to the Guilt of advancing of 
it, ſince they neither command it, perſuade 
it, nor conſent to it: For what they con- 
tribute is not from any reſpect to the O- 
pinion, but as a Debt paid to the Order and 
Peace of Society, as an act of Submiſſion 
to God's Command and Inſtitution in Go- 
vernment, to which, if their own Judge, 
Conſcience, forbids them to pay the Duty 
of Active Obedience, and the Magiſtrate 
inſiſt no farther on their Paſſive, than is 
conſiſtent with him, and the Publick's injoy- 
ing the ſame Conſcientious Privilege, by 
reciprocal. Contribution from them which 
they injoy from the others, they can't make 
3 more juſt and cheap Acknowledgment, 


Auth. 27. The tacking the Prieſts Pre- 
ferments to ſuch Opinions, not only makes 
*xm in moſt Nations right or wrong to E- 
fpouſe them, and to 1invent a Thouſand 
Sophiſtical and Knaviſh Methods of defend- 
ing em, to the infinite prejudice of Truth; 
but is the occaſion that Humanity is in a 
mannner extinct amongſt thoſe Chriſtians, 
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who by Reaſon of ſuch Articles are divi- 
ded into different Seas : Their Prieſts burn- 
ing with implacable Hatred, and ſtirring 
up the ſame Paſſions in all they can influ- 


ence, againſt the Oppoſers of ſuch Opini- 
ons. | 


E Contr, That the Author is no Tacker 
of Preferments to Prieſts, we hare already 


ſeen, but of Poverty, and of all the Re- 
proaches he can think of, which he fails not 
to Tack to 'em, upon all occaſions, treating 
not only the Chriſtian Miniſtry of the 
Church of England, but the Church Catho- 
lick, in the molt Scurrilous and Inhumane 
manner here. Indeed, when ever he but 
happens to croſs upon the word Prieſt, he 
ſhews himſelf mov'd, in ſo uncommon a 
manner, that leſs Charitable Perſons might 
be apt to think it a Symptom of that Diſ- 
temper of which Stories go, that thoſe that 


are under the Poſleſſions of it, can't bear 


the ſight of a Godly Miniſter, whoſe Ap- 
pearance uſes to bring the Fit ſtronger up- 
on *em. | 
And 'tis with very great Propriety that 
the Author takes upon him to lament here 
the Diviſions of Chriſtians upon the account 
of Indifferent Opinions; when the Right 
of their ſo Dividing themſelves, is all the 
while the Fundamental Principle he is aſ- 
ſerting, making it a natural and inſeparable 
Right for every Man in a Society to believe 
and profeſs in contradiction to the reſt, and 


his 
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his decliming againſt the Articles of Re- 
ligion, and our Church agreed on for the 
avoiding diverſity of Opinions, and Eſta- 
bliſhing Conſent, as the cauſe of Diviſion, is 
a Complication of Contradictions, both to 
his Hypotheſis and Profeſſion as a Church- 
Man. 

In his laſt Section he has been chargin 
the Laws with Iniquity, their Makers an 
Executors with Injury, Oppreſſion, and 
what not: Here the Charge is renewid, and 
carry'd yet further,' whilſt Tacking Prefer- 
ments to Opinions .is made the cauſe of all 
Diviſions, Uncharitableneſs, Wickedneſs of 
PRINCE and People, in moſt Nations, 
and our own to be ſure for one; or in plain 
Engliſh, The BOOK of COMMON- 
PRAYER, the OATH of SUPRE- 
MACY, the TEST, the THIRTY 
NINE ARTICLES more particul- 
arly pointed to, and whatever elſe the Le- 
giſlature has made requiſite for Men to aſ- 
ſent to, as Qualifications for Preferment in 
Church or State, are miſchievous Impoſiti- 
ONS. 

For his Whim of not Tacking Prieſt Pre- 
ferments to Opinions, tis certainly a very 
poor and idle Conceit, for either he wou'd 
have an Act of Reſumption utterly to take- 
away Glebe, Tithe, and all ſetled Church 
Revenues, and have the Miniſtry precari- 


oully depend on the Laities Benevolence for 


their daily Bread, which ſeems in ſome mea- 


ſure what he wou'd be at. But were it ſo 
as 
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as heiwou'd have it, yet ſtill whatever Mi- 
niſters had, wou'd be no leſs Tackt to ſome 
Opinions or other, and they wou'd {till lye 
Under the ſame Temptations, he pretends 
they now do, of Eſpouſing thoſe Opinions 

they each get by. 
Or if he wou'd have certain Mainte- 
nances {till left appropriate to em, and thoſe 
Maintenances not Tackt to Opinions, then ei- 
ther his meaning is, that he wou'd not have 
one ſort of Prieſts ſweep all, but that thoſe 
of different Religious Societies, ſhou'd e- 
qually come in for their ſhares, ſo that e- 
very Man's Tithe, &c. ſhou'd go to the 
Miniſter of that Society he profeſt himſelf 
a Member of, or to himſelf if he pleas'd to 
be bis own Ghoſtly Father, and that the 
Glebe ſhou'd be divided into as many Shares 
as each Pariſh produced Sects, caſting Lots 
for the Church, or taking it by Turns; yet 
ſtill Preferments wou'd be no leſs Tackt to 
Opinions than now, but rather more, as 

their wou'd be more Opinions to Tack 
them to. | 
Or elſe his Project is, if he wou'd have the 
Clergies Revenues continue as they are, yet 
not Tackt to Opinions, that he would have 
all diſtinctions of Religion, Church-Party, 
and Sect, thrown up, and that Articles, 
Confeſſions of Faith, Doctrines, and Prin- 
ciples being lookt on as paultry Notions, 
and inſignificant, Speculations, Rights, Cere- 
monies, Diſcipline, Modes and Manners of 
| Waorſhip, 
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Worſhip, being proclam'd indifferent things 
ſhou'd no longer breed diſturbance or make 
diſtinction amongſt Men, but that Mankind 


being peaceably blended together in one Reli: 


gious Chaos, the ſame Setof Prieſts ſhou'dſerve 
*em all, who being like the Magiſtrate their 
Ordainer, equally diſpoſed to all Perſuaſions, 
and of none, ſhould occaſionally ſuitthemſelves 
to their different Worſhips. | 

But which way ſoever he wou'd have his 
Untackt Maintenances diſpoſed, ſuppoſing 
the Religious Babel, he calls his Society, finiſn- 
ed, with a Magiſtrate to his Mind, treating 
all his Subjects alike with regard to Perſua- 
ſion, yer ſtill he is far from curing thoſe Heats 
and Violencies,he is pretending to remedy, of 
Men againſt each other, and Diviſions upon 
account of Opinions, unleſs he has prevailed 
with the Subjects as well as Magiſtrate, to lay 
aſide with their ſeveral Perſuaſions, not only 
all prejudice, but Zealand Paſſion, otherwiſe 
all is in vain. | 

If Preferments and Advantages annext to 
Doctrines be what makesPrieſts eſpouſe them, 
then certainly the beſt way to cure the Di- 
viſions he pretends to be ſorry for, is by 
his own Argument, to Tack Preferments to 
ſome, and to lay all others under diſadvan- 
tages; for adding, not only impunity, but 
equal [ncouragment to all, is the way to 
have all Eſpous'd with the ſame Violence he 
finds fault with in fome. —_ 5 
In a word, Itcan't be a Crime!in the Magi- 
ſtrate, to Tack Rewards to thoſe — 

whic 
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which he finds God has Tackt Heaven to, 


or Puniſhments to thoſe he has Tackt Hell 
to. Is that his way indeed of befriendin 

Truth, to ſtrip it home to its Naked Self? 
WhiPſt falſe Opinions have thro' the World 
their ſeveral Honours and Preferments to 
invite Men to imbrace and aſſent to them, 
Truth only muſt have nothing added to it. 
The end of Tacking Preferments to Doct- 
rines and Opinions is to prejudice Men in 
their Favour, to ingage 'em more deeply to 
eſpouſe them; which if 'tis not done, the 
Lawgiver's Intention is not anſwer'd, be- 
cauſe falſe Religions every where make uſe 
of all Arts to allure and terrifie, and blind 
Zealots compaſs Sea and Land to draw Pro- 


ſelytes; therefore the Sons of Truth are 


with equal warmth and concern to tempt 
Men to that: If falſe Worſhips wou'd be- 


gin and Lead the way, by laying aſide every 


where all means of Attraction; were Man's 


Will and Facalties hung in an even Bal- 
lance, indifferently to turn to Truth or 
Falſehood, then it were time enough to 


talk of removing the Impediments of im- 


partial Choice. — _ | 
Again; If Rewards are not to be fixt to 
Opinions, and Bribes and Awes are ſo Sacred- 


ly to be avoided, for the {ame reaſon all Ar- 
guments, Motives and verbal Perſuaſives 


which are equivalents, ought to be abſtain'd 
from. 

Leaving the Maſs of Mankind to their 
impartial — is itfor thoſe to whom 


God 
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God in ſome meaſure has committed their 
Conduct, to leave 'em like Sheep in a Wil» 
derneſs, each to ramble his own way, and 
thoſe who are not capable of making a due 
Judgment, muſt be left like bewilder'd 
Men, where a Hundred Ways meet, Nine- 
ty Seven of which are indiſputably wrong, 
who yet muſt have no impulſe to thoſe that 
are confeſſedly ſafe. Fox my part I think 
where Truth is aſcertain'd by Conſent of 
Chriſtians, Awes and Bribes cannot be too 
powerfully laid on, nor Falſehood equally 
manifeſt be too much loaded with In- 
conveniences within Life. And for the Ob- 
jection, that this courſe will advance Super- 
ſtition, becauſe the greateſt part of Man- 
kind lies in Error, the Method being every 
where practiſed muſt turn to ill account on 
Truth's ſide in the main; 'tis quite contrary, 
and for that reaſon Truth ought the more to 
make uſe of that Method of affixing Re- 
wards to Opinions, becauſe Error does it, 
and uſe that in the behalf of true Religi- 
on which but too ſucceſsfully propagates 
falſe ones; it's Succeſs miſapply'd ſhews 
both its Neceſlity and Utility, and the abuſe 
of it is no more a diſcouragmcnt to Magi- 
ſtrates to exerciſe it, thau "tis to a Judge to 
do his Office, and determine what's Right 
and Wrong, becauſe ſome ſo doing, either 
wilfully or ignorantly, have Oppreſt and 
Condemn'd Innocence, | | 


Auth. 28. 
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Auth. 28. Tis not his (a Man's) joyn- 
ing to it (a Church) Yeſterday, which ob- 
liges him to continue in it to Day, but 4 
conſtant perſonal liking; unleſs you ſuppoſe 
Churches made like Traps, eaſie to admit 
one, but when once he 1s in there muſt he 
always ſtick for the Pleaſure or Profit of the 


T rap-ſetters. 


E Contr. Tis, or was at leaſt a Principle 
of the Independents not to bind themſelyes 
for the future to their preſent Judgment 
and Practice, but keep ſtill a Reſerve for 
Alteration and Retraction, from whom the 
Author has borrow'd it with many others, 
as a proper Piece to ſow into his Patch- 
work Divinity, in order to make the Pro- 
feſſors of Religion as ridiculous as the Re- 
ligion they are to profeſs, by drawing them 
into the neceſſity of coming under the moſt 
fooliſh Character that can be, making a 
Chriſtian the moſt frekiſh deſultory Crea- 
ture imaginable, alway's hopping from 
Church to Church, without Conſtancy, 
Certaiaty, Stability, Solidity, contrary to 
the Tenor of Scripture Repreſentation, 
where irreligious Perſons are repreſented 
wavering like Waves, wandering Stars , 
&c. and Commands are given to hold faſt 
ones Profeſſion, not to be ſoon ſhaken, not 
to be Children toſſed to and fro, and car- 
ried about with every wind of Doctrine, 


like empty Casks or Feathers upon the Wa- 
12 ter 


ter, blown here and there as the Paſs-time 
of the Air; to be ſtedfaſt, unmoveable, eſ- 
tabliſhed, rooted, ground'd, &c. And 
tho' joyning a Man's ſelf, as he ſays, to a 
Church, is no Obligation to abide always in 
it, yet to have Convictions and Reconvict- 
ons come ſo thick and faſt, that a Man 
changes his mind in Religion oftner than 
his Linnen, is not eaſily reconcilable with 
the aforeſaid Directions, and lays ſuch un- 
ſteady Creatures under ſnrew'd ſuſpicions of 


being either Fools or Hy pocrites; for a and 


Wiſe Man can hardly be ſuppoſed tomake ſuch 


ſhort lived Choices in any thing of Moment, 


much leſs, *joyning himſelf to a Church with 
ſuch tottering Reſolutions. 

And by calling Churches Traps, he has 
ſpoke nearer Truth than he was aware of, 
ſince the Church is liken'd to a Net, and 
the Apoſtles are ſaid to catch Men; and 
St. Paul talks of catching the Corinthians with 
Guile. God Almighty does deſcend to bait 
and tole our fugitive Faculties with all the 
Arts of Innocent Circumvention, and does 


not let Men once caught and got in, eaſily _ 


break out from his Church, unleſs it be 
ſuch wild Bulls, whoſe natural Fierceneſs 
when incloſed, will rather break, if they can, 


the Net in pieces, than ſubmit to bear its 


Confinement. 


Auth. ib. So that all Men in forming 
themſelves into Societies for the Worſhip 
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of God, are in a natural State, neither 
Prince nor Prieſt having any more Power 


over the Peaſant than he has over either 


of them. 


E Contr. So that here's all his Magiſt- 


rate's mighty religious Authority vaniſht a- 
gain of a ſudden, I mean his Power in the 
Church and Eccleſiſtical Supremacy, and he 
with his Prieſts that he had ordain'd, are 
now brought down to the Level with Pea- 
ſants, with whom we are now to look up- 
on em, met together upon the Square all 
2 Church- making; a very good work doubt- 


leſs they muſt make of it, when Men, Wo- 


men, and Children, are all Directors in 


Chief, and equally Architects, and fo un- 


_ fortunately ſo, that tho* never ſo incapable 


of Church - framing themſelves, yet can 
neither leave it to thoſe that underſtand it 
better, nor be ruled by a Majority if they 
wou'd, nor oblige themſelves one Day, to 
ſtand to a Church tho? of their own make- 


ing. 


Auth. ib. — Tho? no Church, more 
than any other voluntary Society, can hold 
together, except the Members agree on 
ſome place on the Perſons to Officate, 
and ſuch- like Circumſtances; yet none 
has a Right to Preſcribe to *another, but 
every one has for himſelf a Negative, 
&c. 


14 E Contr, 


l 1 N'DKODVCTION 


E Contr. Which words are heavy laden 
with three dangerous Untruths. 


The Firſt of which is, that the Church 
is a Voluntary Society; in Conſequence of 
which, 


Sccondly, That the Members of it are by 
Equal Right to Authorize and Appoint Per- 
ſons to Officiate, Cc. 


Thirdly, That none have a Right to Pre- 
ſcribe to another, but every one has for 
himſelf a Negative. 


iſt. The Church is not a Voluntary So- 
ciety. 


A Voluntary Society is a Community ori- 
ginally formed, conſiſting, and directed by 
Powers equally contributed from all its 
Members, of whom having no other hold 
but their own Inclinations, they are there- 
fore free to go off from the Body, as they 
came on at Pleaſure, being tyed together by 
no Moral Obligation, and to be put under 
no Reſtraiats, but what themſelves pleaſe to 
admit of; being therefore an Imperfe& So- 

ciety. | 
If this be the Character, and theſe be the 
Properties of a Voluntary Society, there 
need no other advances againſt the Church's 
being ſo, than Applying to the Church of 
| England, 
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England, Suppoſe, for Inſtance, the ſeveral 
parts of the Deſcription, and ſee how ill they 


agree to it. 


1ſt. A Voluntary Community, is a Com- 
munity formed by an Equality of Powers, 
and not by one, or any Supereminent. But 
was the Church of England ſo Formed ? 
Or does ſhe ſo Conſiſt? Or is ſhe ſo Go- 


vern'd? Or can the Author tell of any 
Church that ever had ſuch a Formation 


The Church of England ſo far as ſhe is Ca- 
tholick, ſo far as ſhe is the Church of Chriſt, 
is of Diviae Inſtitution, formed by Chriſt, 
ſo far as ſhe is the Engliſb Church of Chriſt, 
and a diſtin& religious Community of her 
ſelf; by the addition of Humane Polities, 
and limitations for her more convenient 
Subſiſtence. Tis well known how and by 
whom ſhe was Formed, and is Govern'd; 
by our Kings and their Parliaments, and not 
equally by her Members, and is not there- 
fore a Voluntary Society; and conſequently 
being not truly Form'd, and Guided as a 


Church ſhou'd be, is with the other 


Churches of the Chriſtian World, arraign'd 


and ſentenc'd to be an Unlawful Conſtitu- 


tion. 


2dly, A Voluntary Society is an Imper- 
fed Society; nay, the molt Imperfect of all 


that are call'd ſo. The, Conſequences ot 
which Imperfection are, 


14 iſt. 
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1ſt. A natural incapableneſs of Polity and 
Publick Regimen, proper Juriſdiction, or 
Law Humane or Divine, 


2dly, A ſelf- inſufficiency for Conſerva- 


tion, an unaptneſs to continue its ſelf in 


1ſt. A Voluntary Society is incapable of 
Polity and Publick Regimen, &c. 


Now this part of the Character is ſtill 
leſs competent to the Church than the o- 
ther; for the Church of England as every o- 
ther Church always has had her Polity, her 
Laws, her Canons, and the Eſſential Notes 
of a Perfect Community, and is charged 
therefore in this Article by the Author, with 
being an unnatural Religious Conſtitution, 
as her Conſtitutors and Governours that 
have took upon them to uſe this unnatural 
force upon the free Members of this Volun- 
tary Body that ſhou'd be, by playing the 
Legiſlators, and coactively Impoling where 
they had no Right to do it, are (what he 
faid the Clergy were for doing of, Sect. 35.) 
either the moſt Ignorant of all Mankind in 
not underſtanding the nature of a Church, or 
the moſt Ambitious, or rather Tyrannical in 
indeavouring knowingly, and deſignedly, to 
Impoſe on the People in a thing ot the great- 
eſt conſequence. As the People themſelves 
are no leſs chargeable with Stupidity, in 


knowing 
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knowing no better all this while, but 
thinking all their Rulers did, to be good and 
valid, letting themſelves be bound like 
Chickens with Chalk, by their impoling and 
preſcribing Governours, by Injunction 
Canons, Acts of Parliament, &c. 
. ?Tis one of the kindeſt things however 
he has done to the Clergy, that he has Ho- 
noured them with no worſe Company in the 
Scandals of Tyranny and Impoſition charg'd 
upon them, than their SOVEREIGN 
and Legiſlature, undivided from whom 
may they always Err, when they do. The 
 kindeſt thing again that he has done 
for the Legiſlature is, That he has charg'd 
them with no other Guilt, but that which 
he has alſo involved the whole Church Ca- 
tholick in, Reſcinding together with their 
Acts, not only all other National and Pro- 
vincial Determinations of an Eccleſiaſtical 
Nature, but the Acts of all the Oecume- 
nical Councils, adding the firſt Four to the 
reſt. | 
A Second Imperfection of a voluntary 
Society, is a Self- Inſufficiency to continue 
its Being, and want of what's neceſſary 
for Conſervation, by the Body having no 
right to retain its Members, continually 
therefore liable to be broke and diſſolv'd, 
haviag no other Pledges for its ſecurity. 
but the fickle Inclinations of Men, under 
no greater Obligations to keep together, than 
any ſecular Herd, or Companies of Stock 
Jobbers, or People met at a Market or 
Fair 
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Fair to buy and ſell, who will fo long 
continue a Society till each Man's Conve- 
nience transfer him elſe where. And if the 
Church be ſucha Flux and unſetled Body, 
made up of perpetual Goers and Comers, 
being Built upon a Rock, is certainly the 
moſt improper Emblem her Conſtitution 
can be repreſented by, which wou'd be 
much more truly and expreſſively ſhewn by 
picturing her like Fortune upon a Wheel 
fixt upon Revolution. 

But Contrary to this, the Catholick Church, 
being ordain'd for a perpetual and indefecti- 
ble Society, is conſequently every way the 
moſt perfect, free from all the natural Cau- 
ſes of Diſſolution, and ſer out with all the 
Adjuments of Strength and Confirmation, 
thar Perpetuity ariſes from, by being well 
compacted, and cloſely held together, the 
Limbs to the Head, and Parts and Members 
to the Limbs, and mutually, amongſt them- 
ſelves, by the ſtricteſt Laws of Moral U- 
nion; having a Right to admit and retain 
Members, and they none to refuſe or go off. 
For a Community that neceſſarily muſt be, 
Men mult as neceſſarily be of. Now what- 
ever Rights of Perpetuation the Catho- 
lick Church has, particular Churches, be 
ing its conſtituent Parts, conſider'd as 
Parts, muſt alſo have amongſt 'em, and 
therefore a Right of Retaining viſible 
Members, amoagi: which the Catholicks 
laviible ones de iy coaceal'd. * 
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The Members Right to diſſolve one par- 
ticular Viſible Church, holds the ſame to 
diſſolve all, and ſo the Cat holick Church 
its ſelf, which Men can't be Members of, 
but by being Incorporated into ſome one of 
its viſible Parts; for the Author's Right of 
abandoning Churches does not confine its 
ſelf to a migration from Church to Church 
only, within the bounds of the Catholick, 
but is an unlimited Right of formal and 
profeſt Apoſtacy from Chriſt if Men pleaſe, 

which if Churches had no Right to Puniſh, 
yet Civil Magiſtrates being Chriſtian, in 
whoſe Societies they are lodged and enter- 
tain'd, muſt both puniſh and prevent, as 
Guardians of either Table, becauſe ſuch 
an Apoſtacy is a greater breach of the whole 
Body of Morality at once, than the Viola- 
tion of all the Ten Commandments, and 
deſtroy that note of the Church's being a 
Voluntary Society, as inconſiſtent with 
Civil Duty. | 


Secondly. Tis falſe that the Members are 
by equal Right to Authorize and agree upon 
Perſons to Officiate, the Author having 
got a Crew together, and made 'em form 
themſelves into what he calls a Church, 
his next care is how to help 'em to a little 
Religion, as very neceſſary for a Church, of 
which they are altogether as yet unprovi- 
ded, and as ſoon as ever therefore they 
can agree upon't they are to have places 
of Worſhip, and other Circumſtances, 
| ſuch 
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ſuch as Rites, Ceremonies, Sacraments, 
Creeds, Articles, c. and Miniſters too 
as ſoon as they can hit upon't, who by 
Authority convey'd from them are firſt, 
1 Suppoſe to Baptize this Church (which 
"tis high time ſhou'd be done) then to 
Preach and Adminiſter the Sacraments to 
*em, for the Members at laſt are to agree 
upon the Perſons that are to Officiate, and 
and the Magiſtrates Ordaining and Autho- 
rizing Miniſters to Inſtru& his Subjects, is 
all out of doors again, as I obſerved before, 
every Member having equal Right with 
the Magiſtrate himſelf, and the Brownift 
has now Supplanted the Eraſtian with this 
Addition to Brown, that however Popu- 
lar, Anarchical, Confuſed, Brows made Chriſti- 
an Church Government, by Seating it in 
the Body of the People, as its firſt Sub- 
ject, yet he ſuppoſed the People entitled, 
to it, as they were the Cetus fidelium, and 
the Members of Chriſt, and that it was 
Derived and Communicated to them from 
JESUS CHRIST, who was acknow- 
ledged its Fountain, and left to be Head 
of his Church fill : But our Author 
has made the Members of a Chriſtian 
Society the Subjects of all Church Pow- 
er, not by any poſitive Grant or Deri- 


vation from Chriſt, but by natural Laws 


being not made ſo, but Born and Bred 
ſo, by a Right radically and fundamentally 
lah erent, and like a kind e, Aſ- 

| erter 
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ſerter, has not only depoſed Chriſt, from 
having any part of the Goyernment of his 
Church upon his Shoulders, but quite ſhut 
him out of it, and barred the Door againſt 
him, Separated the Body ſo from the 
Head, that the Powers they act by are 
neither from him nor exerciſed under him, 
or in his Name, or the Body ated by his 
Spirit, any more than thoſe Powers were 
ſo, by which the Weſt Indies Sacrificed to 
VITZLI PUTZLI, being indeed both 
the ſame. 
Brown made all the People equal Judges, 
ſo does he, he gave them each for themſelves 
a Negative, ſo does he: But that Explod- 
ed Heretick talks much more like a Chriſti- 
an, in that he held the Head ſtill, which 
is Chriſt, by Methods dependently from 
whom, he let the Community into that — 
Equality of Church Power and Office, ".- 
which he ſaw by Nature they cou'd not 
have, and not by claim, as of natural In- = 
heritance, to which every Man is admitted | 
by Birth, without Grace or Gift, antece- 
dent to his Title to Chriſt's Memberſhip 
by new Birth. 
Againſt this Browniſtical Opinion of 
Church Power being Equally lodged in all 
Chriſtians in its better ſenſe, and flowing 
to Church Officers, not immediately from 
the Head, but from the Body, let it be 
conſider'd; it is inconſiſtent with the Church, 
either Collectively, or Diſtributively and 
Congregationally, being Chriſt's Body, be- 


caulo 


—— ß or 
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cauſe it deſtroys: the immediate Organiza- 
tion of it from the Head, from whom 
the whole Body. fitly joyn'd together, and 
compacted by that which every Joynt 
ſupplyeth, according to the effectual work- 
ing in the meaſures of every part, maketh 
increaſe of the Body unto edifying of it 
ſelf in Love, and from which all the Body 
by Joynts and Bands having Nouriſhment 
miniſtred, and knit together, increaſeth 
with the increaſe of God; for if there be 
that Equality of Power and Office vertually 
lodged in every Member of a Chriſtian 
Community from the Head, then it is not 
a Body, according, to St. Paul, becauſe every 
part has the ſame Office, and the Eye may 
ſay unto the Hand, 1 have no need of thee, 
and both the ſame to the Feet, becauſe e- 
very Members is equally every thing, or 
indeed their is no Eye, or Hand or 
Feet, to ſay ſo to each other; for each 
Member being one and the ſame every 
thing, they are all of em nothing of a 
Body, for being all one (kind of) Members 
where is the Body, which is a regular Con- 
ſtitution of variety of Parts to different U- 
ſes. . 8 
And Chriſtians digeſting themſelves af- 
terwards by agreement into ſuch a Society 
as amounts to a Body, will not do the buſi- 
neſs, becauſe there is ſuch a diſſolution of 
Unity then, between Chriſt and the Church, 
as *tis his Body, which muſt be in a Politi- 
tical Capacity, as the relation and cloſe con- 
| nex10n 
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nexion between Head and Body can by no 
means admit of; for the Head is not the Head 
of that Body, whoſe Organization runs not 
immediately from it; nor is a Body naturally 
the Body of that Head, into which as a Bo- 
dy it does not immediately grow; and if the 
Church only Politically confider'd is Chriſt's 
Body, then from Chriſt it muſt have ſo much 
immediate Political Formation, by a Subor- 
dinate variety of Parts, as to make it a Bo- 
dy, without which from him it wou'd at 
beſt be but like a Heathen Mercury, a fine 


and noble Head, upon a maim'd and inform 
Trunk. 


Thirdly, Tis falſe that none have a Right 
to preſcribe to another, but that every 
one has for himſelf a Negative. 

Or to repeat this in the more ample Form 
of Words that come juſt after. Author ib: 
Here is perfect Equality; for no Man has a- 

ny more Power over another than another 

' has over him; and as no Man is capable of 
being repreſented by another, every one 
muſt judge for himſelf of the Forms and 
Modes of Worſhip, the Doctrines, Rites 
and Ceremonies of any Church, not only 
before he joyas himſelf to it, but after- 
wards. | 

The Sum and Subſtance of which goodly 
Divinity is in plain Exgliſh this, That there is 
no ſuch thing as Eccleſiaſtical Supremacy, 

either in Pope, Councils, Prince, Parliament 
Bilhops, Preſbytery, or People, in an 5 
ciate 
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ciated Senſe, but that every Member of e- 
very Church next under God is ſupreme 
Moderator and Church-Maker ; or that the 
Church of England (and all other Chriſti- 
an Churches) is no Church, her Eccleſi- 
aſtical Conſtitutions meer Nullities, her 
legal Eſtabliſhment no Eſtabliſhment which 
any Man need take notice of, but with 
a good Conſcience and without Breach 
of Duty to God or Man, may act in contra- 
diction to,tho? he have nothing to ſay againſt 
it, becauſe it lays no Obligation, nor can 
bear any Juſt SanQion ; nay, tho' he like it 
he is yet bound to oppoſe it in the way 'tis 
injoyn'd as a Conſcience-inſlaving Act, rob- 
ing Men of their narural Rights, and Li- 
berties in Religion, by which Impoſitions 
not only the Clergy have abuſed the People, 
but our Princes and Legiſlature much more, 
to the breaking of the Original Contract 
it ſelf, upon whom as Tyrants and Perſecu- 
tors he therefore ho-loe's the Mob, at the 
Head of whom we might have expected our 
Chriſtian Aſſerter, like a Religious Maſſi- 
nello leading em on ragainſt the QU E E N 
and Parliament, had his Doctrines their tho- 
rough Succeſs, demanding Relaxation from 
Spiritzal Gabels and Impoſts, fired with 
Zeal under him their Engineer in Chief, of 
demoliſhing and levelling thoſe Babyloniſh 
works of Church Polity and Diſcipline, with 
the whole Diſpoſition of them by Laws, Ca- 


nons, Rubricks Preſcripts, which in Confe- 
deracy 
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againſt the Peaſants natural Right of an Ec- 
cleſiaſt ical Supremacy. | 


Auth. ib. And therefore if the deter- 
mining of ſuch things, as are neceſſary to 
be agreed on in order to form a Conprega- 
tion for the Worſhip of Ged, is to be 
call'd Church-Goverument, 'tis impoſſible 
any Government can be more Popular, 
becauſe none are oblig'd, even by a Majority; 
but thoſe who can't go with 'em, are to 
form themſelves into a Church after the beſt 
manner they can; and two or three thus 
gather'd together in the Name of our Savi- 
our, have the promiſe of his beingewith *em. 


E Contr, So that the increaſe of Di- 
viſions, is only the multiplication of Chur= 
ches, and the breaches of Unity, the Mo- 
thers of new Religious Communities, as if 
the Church conſiſted of Similar parts, ſo 
that every bit broke off from it, was ſtill 
a Church, and every Mcmber of Chriſt's 
Body, a Body of its ſelf. 

But the Prophane Scatterers of Chriſt's 
Body, ſnou'd conſider that every Schiſma- 
tical Fragment broke off from a Church, 
is as far from being a Church, as two or 
three Out-Laws from a Society; are from 
being a civil Society. 

As the Church has but one Head, which 
is Chriſt, ſo is it but one Body, whoſe 
Limbs every where diffuſed, are National or 

Particular 
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Particular Churches, regularly digeſted un- 
der a Succeſſion of Officers, and maintaining 
a Succeſſion of Doctrine, according to Di- 
vine Appointment. Now as theſe Limbs of 
the great Body the Church Catholick and 
Univerſal, being firſt knit together by 
Fundamental Conſent are ſo united to 
Chriſt their Head, which each has no bet- 
ter Argument to prove its Adheſion to, 
than to ſhew its ſelf not ſingular, by agree- 
ment with the reſt in Terms of open Com- 
munion, or by appeal to the common Stan- 
dard and;Eſtabliſh'd Articles of Connexion 
and Unity, ſo the particular Members conſti- 
tuting theſe Limbs, have no ſurer way to 
evidence themſelves parts of Chriſt's Body, 
than by ſhewing themſelves conſtituent 
parts of ſuch National Churches by Inheſion 
and cloſe Communion, by which, communi- 
cation with Chriſt as their Head is medi- 
ately to be maintain'd, and by a charitable 
Conſolidation together with the Members 
of which, they ate clearly and regularly 
Intitled to the Benefits of his Headſhip, 
from which if by Spiritual Abſciſſion they 
are cut off, or by SchiſmaticalDiviſion cut 
themſelves off by Uncharitableneſs and Non- 
ſubmiſſion to lawtul Rulers and Governours 
they ſhake their beſt Title of being Chriſt's 
Members; forChriſt is not immediately the 
Head of Particulars, but mediately thro? 
their Union with the reſt; and as the Finger 
has no immediate Communication with the 


Head | 
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Head, but by being joyned to the Hand, 
and ſo made part of the Arm, from which 
broken 'tis no longer dependent on the 
Head, but the intercourſe ceaſes, and 'tis in 
vain for it to ſet up for a Body of it ſelf, or 
ſeparate Maintenance; or ſay I will derive 
to my ſelf Nouriſhment and Life from my 
Head a nearer way, without the interven- 
tion of mediate Union with this Arm, that I 
don't like, but will grow from the Head, 
and thence depend; for not cleaving to the 
Body in its natural ſite, and diſlocated, 
it becomes every where elſe not only inca- 
pable of Communion with the Head, but an 
Excreſcence and Deformity; ſo particular 
Chriſtians quitting their hold of Chriſt, 
their Head, in that part which Providence 
aſſigns for their natural Incorporation into 
his Body, will not ſo calily find a ſecond 
Recourſe. 

And how induſtriouſly does the Author 
clear the way to Religious Diſtractions, by 
breaking not only Chriſtianity it ſelf, but 
every Church National, nay Congregatio- 
nal into endleſs Separations, inſtead of re- 
commending Unity and ſtrengthening Re- 
ligious Harmony and Conſent; like the Diſ- 
ciple of that Malter, whoſe Prayer to his 
Father for all thoſe ſhou'd profeſs his Re- 
ligion, was, that they might be one, has 
not only infatuated, and diluted, but utterly 
diſſipated the very Gluten, and Coagula 
that keeps and obliges Men to Religious 
Concorporation, and makes em ſtick to 

| © SOR each 
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each other embodr'd in Religious Society» 
Leaving nothing but che untemper'd Mor- 
tar of each Man's Humour and Opinion, 
that's worſe than arena five calce, without 
any other Bond either of Peacc, Charity, 
Neceſlity, or Duty, to hold the Members 
of Chriſtian Churches together, which it 1s 
every Man's Right to break looſe from, and 
Vote himſelf into a Church as ſoon as he 
pleaſes. 


Auth, 29. What has not a little Con- 
tributed to make Men ſuppoſe there areUm- 
pires, Judges or Sovernours, in Religious 
as well as civil Matters, is the Magiſtrate's 
annexing Profits and Privileges to the 
Teachers of his own Religion, excluſively of 
others; and determining who ſhall Licence 
thoſe that are to have theſe Advantages, | 
and on what Qualifications; and who | 
ſhall deprive em, and for what cauſes, and 
ſuch like, . 


—_——_—————_—— 


E. Contr. Magiſtrates annexing Profits | 
and Privileges, has not a little contribu= F| 
ted, as he ſays, to make Men ſuppoſe there 
are Umpires, Judges and Goveraours in |: 
Religion, aad very well may it contribute 
to their fo ſuppoling, ſince I believe an In- 
ſtance is not to be brought of any Govern- 
ment that has not took upon't to do it, and 
there can be no better demonſtration of 
its being an unqueſtion'd Right, than the 
Univerſality of the Practice. 
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Aut, ib. And the Chief of the Clergy 
being the Magiſtrates Deputies in this mat- 
ter, and all of em in molt Countries being 
generally ſpeaking, of the Religion to 
which they find Preferments annex'd, do 
in order, to bring others right or wrong in- 
to the ſame Sentiments, call this Eſtabliſh- 
ing their Religion and Church by Law ; 
and make it Schiſm, and conſequently Dam- 
nation, not to be of the Church Eſtabliſh'd 
by Law. 


E Contr, The Clergy call it Eſtabliſhing 
their Religion and Church by Law. Other 
Folks call it ſo as well as they I hope, and tis 
ſo, and I am ſorry the moſt Solemn Acts ofour 
Legiſlature ſhould be thought of ſo little re- 
gard, that the very Name they are call'd by 
fhou'd be irrided as a By-Word, and Nick 
Name. 
And what poor Stuff is this with which 
he thinks to reproach the Clergy, that they 
are in moſt Countries of the Religion to 
which they find Preferments, annex d; as 
if it cou'd be otherwiſe? Wat a Worthy 
Obſervation *tis to tell us, that in Turkey 
Prieſts, generally ſpeaking, are uhometans ; 
in Popiſh Countries moltly Papiſts, and in 
Proteſtant Nations, eſpecially in Sweedland, 
hardly a profeſt Prielt to a Hundred that is ſo. 

The Author indeed only has diicc- 
yer'd the Secret to have it otherwiſe; for 
he has cunningly found out what J/72z the 
Apoſtate did long before him, that no Per- 
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ferment, no Prieſt : For tho? he wou'd have 


| Prieſts Chameleon like, to be of no Colour 


but Occaſionally, according to their differ- 
ent application, yet he has not furniſh'd 
them with the other Property of that 
Creature Living upon Air; and by his Un- 


tacking Project he brings it about that a 


JESUIT or FRIER may P RE ACH, 
as he often has done before, if not fairly 
Bely'd, in a QU AK E R' S ME E I- 
ING, not in Diſguiſe but in his Robes and 
Habit, or a Jewiſh Prieſt Officiate in a 
Chriſtian Paraſinagogue, whilſt an Antino- 
mi an, may ſupply his place in Exchange, 
and by Letters demiſſory from the Mufty a 
Turkiſh Derviſe may be a moſt Chriſtian 
King's Confeſlor. 

Beſides, his Obſervation does not anſwer; 
for *tis plain that Prieſts were before Pre- 
ferments, and Preferments firſt follow'd 
them, their Order and Opinions, before 
they follow'd the Prefermeats. 

As to the Clergy making it Schiſm and 
Damnation not to be of the Church Eſta- 
bliſh'd, "tis made to their Hands; All Sin, 
is Damnable; Schiſm is a Sin, diſſentin 
from the Eſtabliſnment is Schiſm, all Re- 
ligious diviſion with breach of Charity and 
Unity is Schiſm, on one fide or 'tother, 
and our Church is either guilty of Schiſm, 
or our Diſſenters; but the Author by being 
2 Church-Man, has forecloſed himſelf a- 
gainſt ſaying that it is the Church; beſides, 


all 
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all Diſobedience to Lawful Acts of Authori- 
ty is Sin, but the Acts of Uniformity are 
Lawful Acts. 


Auth. 30. By what's ſaid, *tis plain how 
happy Human Scciety wou'd be, did not 
their Rulers Ulurp more Power than they 
cou'd be Ilaveſted with by their Subjects; 
who cou'd not oblige themſelves to aſſiſt em 
with their Force, except in ſuch caſes only 
as themſelves had a Right to uſe it in the 
State of Nature: And what thoſe Caſes are 
they cannot well be Miſtaken in; 


And 31ſt. The Benefit wou'd be as great 
upon an Eccleſiaſtical as Civil account, if 
Sovereigns did not indeavour to extend 
their Power further than their People 
could Authorize them; for then all Per- 
ſecution, and all thoſe other innumerable 
Miſchiefs both to the Souls and Bodies of 
Men, which have been occaſion'd by nog 
ſuffering em to Worlhip God according to 
the Dictates of their own Conſciences , 
wou'd have been avoided. 


E Contr. Again, my Lords and Gentle» 
men of the Houſe of Commons, your 
Humble Servant the Aſſerter ſays Have at 
you, and renews his Charge, his whole 
{cope , as far as I can perceive, of the 
Words above written, and the Sections 
whence they were took, being no other, 
than to bring you, The NATION'S 
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RULERS into Hatred with the Subject, 
to make the whole Government Odious, 
the Church and Eccleſiaſtcal Conſtitution an 
inſufferable Tyranny, which he 1s not con- 
tented only to Infiauate, for what Rulers 
are, thoſe that have Uſurpt more Power 
than Men were they willing cou'd inveſt 
them with, but yon? Who are thoſe that 
have Betray'd the Highett Truſt by becom- 
ing the baſeſt Traiors, extending their 
Power farther than People, had they a a mind, 
cou'd Authorize ?em, but you? To you and 
the Conſtitution alltheſ: Injuries and Ladignt- 
ties are offer'd and upon you; tho! he pre- 
tends you not meaat, by his Doctrine all he 
ſays as fully lyes by Eſtablilhing and Sup— 
Porting the Conſtitution, notwithſtanding 
the Toleration, as if he had put down your 
Names at length:? Tis you have took from the 
Subjects of England their Natural Rights, and 
tis againſt you the Trumpet is ſounded, and 
the Allarum given to the People of defending 
by Arms thoſe Natural Rights no Humane 
Power can have a Right to Deprive 'em of, 
(Section 21 % And you are thoſe Tyrants, that 
Fellow Citizens are oblig'd by the common 
Tyes of Humauity to aſlift « one another in op- 
poling, and the only way to regain your Cred- 
its, and be reinſtated iu his Favour. is if (when 
more fully by and by, as he ſays he intends, he 
ſnall under Colour of taking the firſt Chriſt- 
ian Emperours to task, documentize you how 
to prevent Prieſtcraft ) you ſhall take your 
Schooling as you ought, and mend upon it. : 

| The 
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The Truth is, next to Prieſts, Princes, 
and Magiſtrates are leaſt the Author's Fa- 
vourites, whom as often as his Rage gives 
him a ſpare moment from abuling, he uſu- 
ally takes under his kinder Conſideration, 
and Treats 'em as if he had 'em in his State 
of Nature after an Injury, leaving them juſt 
as he began with 'em, with all the Griev- 
ances, and innumerable Unhappineſles that 
have befallen Human Society, put to their 
account. 


Auth. 32. There's no Argument the 


Clergy can uſe to exclude the Magiſtrate 


from Power in Church Matters, which will 


not hold as much for Men's Natural Right 
againſt them. For will not their having a 
Right to preſcribe Terms of Communion 
for the People, make their Religion be at 
their diſpoſal, as much as it wou'd be at 
the Magiſtrate's if he had ſuch a Power? 
And if a Right in him to oblige the People 
to acquieſce in his Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, would be the ſame as a Right to make 
Scripture, can any fallible Set of Prieſts be 
Sovereign larerpreters of it? 


E Contr. The Clergy don't exclude the 
Magiſtrate from Power 1n any Church mat- 
ters, but where they Produce Divine Com- 
miſſion expreſsly or conſequentially, which 
wil hold good againſt any natural Right 
of the People, were ſuch natural Rights 
as real as taey are only imaginar J nor do 
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the Clergy of the Church of England aſſume 
to themſelves any ſhare in the Limited 
Right of preſcribiag Terms of Communi- 
on, which either amounts to make Peoples 
Religion be intirely at their diſpoſal, or 
which is not warranted by Divine Commiſ- 
ion or Catholick Practice. 

Nor do they pretend to be ſuch Sovereign 
Interpreters of Scripture as Is the ſame 
with a Right to make Scripture : The Cler- 
gy have certainly more Right to expound 
Scripture than others, if for no other Rea- 
{on but that peritis in ſua arte credendum 
and if their Interpretations paſſing as Au- 
thoritatively as he wou'd inſinuate, were 
making of Scripture, then every Man 
having a Right to Interpret it his own way 
without Appeal, muſt be ſaid to make Scrip- 
ture as much as they. Right Reaſon aſliited 
by God's Spirit, 1s the undoubted Judge of 
Scripture z and where Reaſon protniſes the 
faireſt to be Righteſt, and the nature of the 
Office making the aſſiſtances of that Spirit 
more immediately neceſſary, makes it moſt 
probable that they are not deny d, from 
their Mouths ( though not Commanded 
by God) People have moſt reaſon to tcek 
the knowledge of it, and depend upon 


them. 


Auth. 33. In ſhort, Men cannot have a 
Right to the End, but they mult likewiſe 
have to the Means; and conſequently if 
they are obliged to Worſhip God as oy 

thin 
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think moſt agreable to his Will, they muſt 
have an inherent Right of ordering all 
ſuch Things as they Judge neceſlary to the 
End. 


E Contr. Then the Magiſtrate and Mi- 
niſtry cannot have a Right to the End, but 
they have a Right to the Means; the End 
both of their Offices and Iuſtitutions is 
to promote true Religion, and Extinguiſh 
falſe, which includes ſome Right of de- 
termining which are ſo; and if Prieſts are 
obliged to conduct Men to Heaven, by 
Worſhipping of God, they muſt have a 
Right to ibe Prœmonſtrators of the way, 
and have at leaſt ſome directive Authori- 
ty in ordering the Neceſſaries for the Jour- 
ney. | 

People are obliged to Worſhip God as is 
moſt agreable to his Will; 'tis his Will that 
in things Extra- fundamental the ſubmit 
themſelves to the diſpoſal of their Gover- 
nors and Guides, Submit your ſelves to every 
ordinance of Man, for the Lord's Sake, for ſo 
is the Mill of God, and whatever Right Men 
may have by the Law of Nature, not to be 
preſcribed to in Religion, as I believe they 
have none, by the Law of Charity and 

Peace, of Order and Unity, and by the Law 
of Godthey are forbid to inſiſt upon it. 


Auth. 34. Nothing can be more Abſurd 
than maintaining there mult be two inde- 
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pendent Powers in the ſame Society ; other- 
wiſe the Chriſtian Religion cou'd not have 
Subſiſted when the Magiſtrate was not of 
it: Since till the coming of Chriſt, all Re- 
ligious Societies which were not of the Ma- 
giſtrate's Perſuaſion, (and I may add thoſe 
that were, except they were ſo becauſe it 
was his) did ſubliſt by this Natural Right 
without ever dreaming of an Imperium in 
Imperio, 


E Contr. The Right Chriſtianity ſub- 
fiſts by, is the Power of. God, as tis his 
Inſtitution, who continually Preſerves and 
Guards it againſt the Gates of Hell ; and 
has promiſed to do ſo to the end of the 
World, without being beholden to any na- 
tural Right to ſubſiſt upon, or any Hu- 
mane Aſliſtances; and Chriſt is much ob- 
liged indeed to the Aſſerter for finding 
out ſuch a Faot for his Church to ſtand 
upon. | a. 
Beſides, his Natural Right allow'd, is it 
ſelf ſo much an Imperium in Imperio, as no- 
thing can be more, having to all intents and 
purpoſes the ſame Effects upon Govern- 
ment and Magiſtrates, with that which he 
ſo declaims againſt in the Clergy, and a- 
gainſt which all his Arguments lye as fully; 
all the difference is, that his Right of Inde- 
pendent Power is deriv'd by a different 
Chanel from Divine natural, inſtead of Di- 
Vine Poſitive Inſtitution, and what is gain'd 


by doing ſo, is only allowing the Chriſtian 
y doing ſo, is only alloy Worlkio 
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Worſhip no advantage more than others 
have, and making each other Religion have 
sa good a Right to ſubſiſt as it has, which 
is an Extraordinar? Right of the Chriſtian 
Church Aſſerted, that ſhe has no proper 
Right to Subliſt by, but tie ſame Natural 
Right which every other Religion has as 
much as ſhe. 

He will alſo extenuate the Crime of the 
firſt Perſecutions. The Roman Emperours by 
his Hypotheſis, that Perſecuted Chriſtianity, 
being Guilty of no more than every Chriſti» 
an Magiſtrate is Guilty of, that hinders 
the free Exerciſe of all Religions, tho? 
not Chriſtian 1a his Territories; nay, thoſe 
Perſecutions were in ſome meaſure Duties, 
becauſe the Propagators of Chriſtianity de- 
claring all other Worſhips Unlawful, and 
dreadfully threat'ning all Religious Perſua- 
ſions but their own, and Preaching up the 
neceſſity of their Extirpation, did unfairly 
ſubvert the Natural Right of free Choice 
of Worſhips, and made it the Magiſtrate's 
Duty, whoſe buſineſs is to ſee fair Play a- 
mongſt Opinions, and that one do not 
violently Uſurp upon the reſt, amongſt 
his Subjects, to ſuppreſs it, and puniſh. 
them as much as if they had Preach'd up 
Robbery, and Murder, Os. 


Auth. 35. And tho' many Prieſts lay 
their main ſtreſs on this Argument, which 
they uſher in upon all occaſions with all 


the 
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the Pompous Solemnity imaginable, and 
Triumph in it as a demonſtrative Proof of 
their Independent Power; yet alas, the on- 
ly thing it demonſtrates is, that they are 
either the moſt Ignorant of all Mankind, 
in not ſeeing what the Light of Nature 
made plain to Men of all other Religions, 
or elſe the moſt Ambitious, &c. 


E Contr. Thus far is demonſtrative, That 
the Right and Power of the Chriſtian 
Church and its Government exerciſed, were 
not derived from Magiſtrates before they 
were Chriſtians, and whiPſt Perſecutors; 
and 'tis a clear caſe therefore that there 
are Rights and Powers in the Chriſtian 
Church Independent on Magiſtrates : And 
the Queſtion is, Whence thoſe Independent 
Rights were derived; which Queſtion one 
wou'd think any Chriſtian might Anſwer 
without pauſing upon't; for from whence 
ſhou'd the Powers that Support the Church 
be deriv?*d, but from Chriſt by Commiſſion, and 
Authority from him? Whence ſhould the 
Body have its ſupport but from the Head ? 
Whence ſhould a reveal'd, and ſupernatural 
Religion have ?itsRight of ſubliſting but from 
SupernaturalCauſes and DivineGitts and Pri- 
velege? The Qaeſtion has been often enough 
put to, and anſwer'd by Chriſt himſelf, his 

Apoltles, the Primitive Chriſtians, and Mar- 
tyrs,who being ſo often brought beforeKings 
and Rulersto give an account of their Religi- 


on, and having this Queſtion askt, Who gave 
| you 
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you this Power and this Authority of Preach- 
ing. Acting, Profeſſing, Regulating as you do? 
By whoſe Commiſſion, aud with what Right 
do you take upon you to Propagate this 
New Religion, in Contradiction to the 
Laws, Powers, and Senſe of the World? 
Gave ſtill the ſame Teſtimony, that it was 
in purſuance of Divine Order and Commiſ- 


ſion, by a Right Superior to that which all 


Religions fubſiſt by. Not one of them 
ever ſaid it was by Virtue of a Natural Right, 
which Mankind had of forming themſelves 
as they pleas'd in Religion, or urged that in 
defence of the Church, which yet was an 
Anſwer io obvious, as well as level to the 
Capacities of their laterrogators, that 
they cou'd not have fail'd of making it, 
had they dream't of any ſuch Natural 
Right. But the Author, who from theChar- 
ater of an Aſs — is fallen to that of a 
De — ſerter of the Right of the Chriſtian 
Church, is reſolv'd that ſhe ſhall go without 
any Right of ſubſiſting at all, rather than 
have auy Divine one from Chriſt her Foun- 
der, leſt the Clergy ſhow'd become Intitled 
to ſome ſhare in it; and has found out a new 
way for the Church to have that Independ- 
ent Power which he ſee's can't be got off 
from, being deriv'd to her, by a Right of 

Nature for ſooth; ſo that he has brought 


down his Chriſtian Rights at laſt to be Na- 


tural ones, and made Chriſtian Churches fo 
many Deiſtical Aſſociations, having no foun- 
dation to ſtand upon but an Old Formative 
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Right, which he has found out; which 
if ſome greater Aſſerter than he ſtarting up, 
ſhou'd find a flaw in, and pull from under 
her, or prove this Natural Settlement, 
which he makes all the Joynture Chriſt has 
provided for his Spouſe; the Church, to 
ſubliſt, and Maintain herſelf by a Forgery, 
ſhe mult fall to the ground, left utterly 
deſtitute to be juſtly Exterminated by every 
Magiſtrate that thinks, fit. 

Indeed ſhe may as well have no Right to 
ſubſiſt by, as this Natural one, which ſhe had 
as good be without; for "tis not the Right 
its ſelf, but Mens accidental Determination of 
it in her Favour that muſt ſupport her, which 
Determination is much likelier to turn againſt 
her, than for her, and draw off her Members 
kept together by no other Cement but their 
Humours, without the neceſſary Connexion 
of Joynts, Bands, and Ligaments with each 
other, and their Head, in which the 
Strength of her Conliſtence lies, and ready 
to fall a-ſunder of themſelves: This Na- 
tural Right, I ſay, will much more likely 
draw *em to other Religious Communities 
more agreeable to Nature, and more accep- 
table to Fleſn and Blood, to the ſupport of 
whom, rather than of Chriſtianity, Na- 
ture will Stronglier prompt Men to have 
her Rights made ule of. 


Auth, 36, The Clergy generally ſpeak- 
ing, affirm that God has appointed for e- 
very Chriſtian Nation, two Governments 
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independent of cach other, one for Eccle- 
ſiaſtical, t'other for Civil Matters; and 


that both have, as without which no G0 


vernment can Subſiſt, a Legiſlative and Exe- 
cutive Power, and that one of thoſe Go- 
vernments, to Wit of the Church be- 
longs to them by a Divine unalterable 
Right, convey'd from Chriſt and his A- 
poſtles who empower'd 'em to Rule the 
Church to the End of the World; Cc. 


E Contr, The Clergy Generally ſpeaks 
ing, and the Laity no leſs generally con- 
curring with them in it, makes it the 
Voice of Chriſtendom ; and I wonder with 
what Face he ſhou'd oppoſe it, or how 
he ſhou'd come to think that the Ratiun- 
uncle of a Petty Scribler ſhou'd be hearkenꝰd 
to againſt ſuch Authority. 


Auth. ib. The Conſequence of which 
is, that their's is the moſt Abſolute, Arhi- 
trary, Unlimited, Uncoatrolable Power in 


the World, Go. 


E Contr. When the Author has done his 
utmoſt, and miſrepreſented the Clergies 
Power and Rights, with all the il natured 
Art that he is Maſter of, yn: ce invid 3 
ous Names of Rule, Dominion, Spiritual 
Empire, calling Men their Spiritual Sub- 
jets, &c. yet fell Men will believe their 
own Eyes, and ſee how far the Clergy of 

L the 
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the Church of England are from being thoſe 
Emperours and Tyrants he wou'd have 
them thought. 

What the Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land claim by Divine Right, is the Admini- 
ſtration of Publick Worſhip, Preaching the 
Goſpel, Ex officio, and Authoritatively, and 
the Power of the Keys, ſo far as is neceſſary 
for the due Execution of this Predication 
and Admiziſtration, which can't be leſs 
than a diſcretionary Right of admitting 
and excluding; of knowing as how, ſo to 
whom the Sacraments ought to be Admini- 
ſter'd, and the word Preached, and pre- 
ſcribing Methods, as well for their more 


decent and orderly, as more Succeſsful Ad- 
miniſtration. 


And Firſt, How far then is this whole 
Power from being Abſolute, that is re- 
ſtrain'd to ſo few Particulars, and thoſe of 
that Nature which they are. 


Secondly, How far from being the moſt Ar- 
bitrary Power in the World, and Unli- 
mited, that is ſo ſtraightly tyed up, and 


confined every way,within its proper bounds, 
in its exerciſe. 


Firſt, By the Law of God, which is their 
Rule and Commiſſion, determining them 
as to Subſtantials and in Circumſtantials 
leaves them not much Latitude, it being 

not 
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not enough that they Act nothing in con- 
tradiction to Scripture, as 'tis in Civil 
Government, without a Poſitive Conformi- 
ty to it. 


2dly, By the Laws of their Country, againſt 
which they become Tranſgreſſours, and 
are Puniſhable as Members of the Common 
wealth by their own Conſent, ſhou'd they 
attempt Exceſſes. 


zZaͤly, By there own more Perſonal Acts 
and Deeds, in their Canons, by which in 
their Eccleſiaſtick Capacity, as Church Of- 
ficers, under the Magiſtrate, as their Ec- 
cleſiatical Supreme, they have Circumſcri- 
bed themſelves in all the parts of their Di- 
vine Claims. 


And 3dly, How are they Incontrolable 
whoſe Powers in their Exerciſe move ſo 
much under command and by direction, 
that they are compellible, Firſt, To put 
them forth, and to do the Duties of 
their Calling in their ſeveral Stations, - and 
Secondly, Are doubly Corrigible if they do 
them amiſs. 

indeed the Powers and Government of 
the Clergy is not ſo properly a Dominion 
as a Service, not Deſpotical but Mini- 
ſterial, for as Chriſt's Kingdom is not of 
this World, who came not into it to be 
 Miniſtred unto, but to Miniſter, fo ſuch 
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a King as he was, Crowned with Thorns, 
and a Reeden Scepter, ſuch mock Em- 
perours does the Author make his Poor Offi- 
cers. 5 | 
By Authority derived from him, their Ru- 
ling well, tho” it makes them worthy of dou- 
ble Honour, an Honourable Eſteem, and an 
Honourable Maintenance, yet 'tis well if it 
come off with either; Work, Waiting and 
| Attendance, are the general Fruits of their 
| Authority, but were there more Domina- 
tion in it than there is, and that Dominati- 
on of another nature than it is, not devo- 
ted to the Good and Edification of others, 
but to aggrandize themſelves; yet ſtill if 
neither the conſideration who Inſtituted, 
| nor the end for whoſe ſake he Inſtituted 
it, and who are the Gainers by it, can re- 
ſtrain Men from envying, yet they can't rea- 
ſonably begrudge it, becauſe 'tis not like 
the Levitical Prieſthood of Old, confined 
to a Single Tribe, but the Door of Ordina- 
tion ſtands equally Open to all, that think 
| fit Regularly to enter; and he that Envies 
* the Miniſtry their Power and Character 


| probably may or might have been himſelf 
one of the Order, which is free to all, and 
| that any one is not of the Number, is for 
| one or t'other of theſe Reaſons, that he 
| wou'd not, or that he willing cou'd 
not, if he wou'd not, which is the General 
Reaſon (Men or their Friends for them 
chooſing to tread leſs laborious ways of 
Life for Worldly Gain, greatneſs and Plea- 


ſure 
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ſure than the Miniſterial Empire, as the 
Author calls it) why does he yet complain 
of his own Choice? Or! envy his Rejecti- 
on? If being willing and deſirous, he was 
not capable or wanted mean's to be train'd 
up fo the Function, he muſt quarrel with 
Providence and the Law of his Country, not 


the Miniſtry who are not chargeable with 
his or any Man's Secluſion. | 


Auth. ib. If that ( the poſſibility of 
two Independent Powers in the ſame So- 
ciety ) proves to be repugnant to the Na- 
ture of things, the whole Hierarchy as built 
on it, muſt neceſſarily Fall to the Ground, 


and great will be the Fall of this Spiritual 
Babylon. 


. 


E Contr, But ſince Independent Power 
in the Church, inſtead of being repugnant 
to the Nature of Things, is not only Con- 

ſonant, but built upon Divine Inſtitution, 

ſupported and follow'd by Catholick Con- 
ſeat and Practice from the A poſtles to this 
Day; then the Hierarchy I hope is fafe, and 
the Author inſtead of demoliſhing Spiritual 

Babylon, is building up the Towers of it, 
in one of which in Obedience to his looſer 
Inclinations, he might converſe with that 
Ideal Whore of the Name, Become a per— 
ſonal one, which dutyfully and decently he 
wou'd have his Mother the Church of Eng- 
land to be thought; it wou'd be a proper 
Conjunction 


1 
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Conjunction to Propagate a race of Young 
Antichriſtian Aſſerters from, to try to con» 
found the Church in the next Generation 
as he has done in this, as the Vindicating 
the Concubinal Practice wou'd have made ſo 
pretty a Chriſtian Right for him to have 
Aſſerted, and fo well Suted to the reſt, ei- 
ther by way of Mens being in thoſe Caſes, 
ſtill in the State of Nature, or as a thing 
Indifferent, that tis pity tis left out. 
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Three ſhort Treatiſes (Viz.) 1. A modeſt Plea 
for rhe Clergy, (2) a Sermon of the Sacerdoral 
Benediction, G. (3) a Diſcourſe Publiſhed, to un- 
deceive the People in point of Tythes, Gc. former- 
ly Printed, and now again Publiſhed by Doctor 
George Hickes, in Defence of the Priefthood and 
true Rights of the Church, againſt the flanderous 
and reproachful Treatment of the Clergy ; in a late 
Book of pernicious and Blaſphemous Doctrines, 
falſly intituled, The Rights of the Chriſtian Church. 
A Practical Diſcourſe of Repentance, rectifying 
the miſtakes abour ir ; eſpecially ſuch as lead either 
to preſumprion or deſpair, perſwading and direct- 
ing to the true Practice of it, and demonſtrating 
the invalidity of a Death-Bed-Repentance ; by V. 
Payne, D. D. late Rector of St. Mary White Chap- 
pel, and Chaplain in Ordinary to their Majeſties. 

An Univerfity Oration, concerning the different 


Fates of the Chriſtian Religion, ſpoken in the Pub- 


lick Act of the Univerſity of Geneva, the Eleventh 
Day of May. A. D. 1708. in which the Apoſtolical 
Inſtitution of Epiſcopacy is Aſſerted, Separation on 
the account of Ceremony is Condemn'd, and an U- 
niverſal Conformity of the Proteſtant Churches to 
the Ancient Diſcipline and Worſhip is wiſhed for, 
by John Alphonſus Turettin, Paſtor Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity, and Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory, and Deputy 
Rector of the Univerſity. Dedicated to the Society 
for the Propogation of the Goſpel in Forreign Parts. 
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T the Author's Requeſt,the Reader is bere forewarned 

of the following Miſlakes, which he thinks moſt lile- 

ly to u xxle the Sence ; and for other Li teral ones, and thoſe 

of falſ- Punfuation, occaſioned by bis neceſſary abſence, 

and diſtance from the Preſs : He bopes the Reader's Can- 

dour will as eaſily forgive, as his judicious Eye will Correct 
and Encuſe him, as be does the Preſs for them, 


ER RA T A in the PRE FA CE. 


P*8* 18 J. 2 any thing r. nothing. 19 l. 22. for Vulgar, r. Vulgars. 

20 J. 23 for bad not, r. had. 30 . 19 leave out (but) before 
the words by repreſentatives. 38 l. 25, for no Reaſons, r. or 
Reaſons. 47 l. 33 uneaſy r. unſafe,” bid, I. 16 for top, r. topt. 
50 J. 32 for Holds in r. Holding. 53 . 15 for from him r. from 
them. 64 J. 14 for enjoyning r. enjoying. 66 J. 5 for made gr. 
made in. Ibid. J. 11. Recti Incuria, r. Refi in curia 69 l. 13 for 
immediately r. and as immediately. 76 J. 1 for recalled r. repealed. 
100 J. 23 for Perſuading r. pervading. 192 l. 21 for Circumſpecti- 
ons, r. Circumſcriptions. 106 l. 25 for his Biſhop r. a Biſhop, 167 
1. 23 for Falls r. Fall. 10% J. 33 for Presbiterial r. Presbyteral. 111 
I. 17 for paris of Rural r. Rural parts. 113 J. 32 for inſignation 
r. infignition. 116 l. 2 1 leave out (is) before as Sacred, without 


any ſtopat the words, Jure Divino. 130 for πτι r. TOLUEVES 
133 l. 10. but imperfection r. perfection p. 136 J. 9 for then they 
were the Diaconical t. then was the Diaconical Office. 
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P4483 I. 2 for party, Read pzrly, 9 l. 195for Power r. Powers. 
10 J. 24 for could not, r. wou'd not. 111. 7 for Atome r. 
Atoms. 12 J. 26 for immination r. imminution. 15 l. 4 for other 
r. others bid, 1. 10 for a grant t. the grant. 16 J. 8 for Cor- 
poreal r. Corporal. 25 |, 14 for two in Number er. Number two. 
26 I, 26 for much r. ſo much. 28 l. 11 for Blinded r. Blended, 
40 l. 9 for deciſive r. defenſive, ibid l. 26 (and as that no Man) r. 
that no Man. 41 J. 19 for born to it r. born in it. 48 J. 4 for 
judicial r. juridical. 49 1. 18 after Becoming each Character (add) 


made more LTUY KAGRL. 64 l. 14 for then many r. then in any. 
76 J. 33 for or proſecutions r. perſecuters. 79 l. I indificients r. 
indifferents. 92 J. 29 for attributed r. Contributed. 110 J. 1 for 
decliming r. declaiming. 134 l. 9 for fairly r. Fouly, 143 l. 23 for 
right r. Righte. | 

Note, after Page 1:8 in th? INTRODUCTION, R. 129 
and ſo on; Inſtead of 119 co | 


